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Gentlemen, 


I f I commence withdiflidcnpe and timidity the duties 
an office to which your luffirages have advanced me, 
it is not merely becaufe I conlider the objects of our 
fefearches, as by their extent difficult to be compre- 
hended, or by their variety difficult to be methodized * 
for obftacles like thefe will only be encountered by my 
in common with you, and if they are encountered 
with vigour, they may be^furmounted by diligence. 

My fears proceed from dilcouragements peculiar to 
myfelf. He who fits in this chair is expofed to cen- 
furc not only by his own defedls, but by the virtues of 
his predecelfors. I am to fuperintend the inquiries 
and prclide at the meetings of this learned Society, in 
the place fuccclfively vacated by two Prefidents, not 
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only (equally eminent for extep,t of learning and els'"’ 
gance of di<^ion, for ftrongth or- comprehenfion aiwi 
ckarnefs of explanation, but alfo equally devoted from 
ttidr early youtli to Oriental ftudies. 

With Sir William Jones, who may not impro- 
perly be called the father, as well as fine Prelident of 
til is Society, I deem rayfelf happy to have bect'a^e-ac- 
quainted when he entered the univerlity, a boy jult 
c ome from fchool. I had then many opportunities to 
obferve the wonderful progrefs which he had already 
made in the ancientf^^SBanguages of i!<a/Yy><r ; of which 
let one inftance fufRce*He had compofed, and brought 
with him to Oixford a comedy written in Greek verfo, 
of the poetical powers whereof I will not now venture 
to fpeak : he himfelf appears not to have thought very 
highly of it iu that refpcdl. He conlldcred with 
Horace, that 

** Menihranis hiius po/ilis, dehre liceVit 
“ Quod non ediJerisy' 

and in fa6t he never did publifh it. But the vcrfifica- 
lion afforded a wonderful example of diligence and 
accuracy, of exuberance of ftyle, and power of expref* 
fion in Greek. It compfifed all the different kinds of 
metre w'hich are to be found in the dramatick writings 
cdGreece\ andDoftor iThomas Somnek oiJiarroWy 
the beft judge ofthefubjeft perhaps then in England, 
declared after reading it, that it did not contain oUe 
metrical erreur. 

Within a very few years after this, and while the 
moft laborious ftudent I ever knew was ftill in his mi- 
nority, both legal and acadernical, an undergraduate in 
thellniverljty, and confidcrably under the age w'hich 
the law calls the age of diferetion, the cafual fight of a 
folio volume filled with extrafts from jlrahck manu- 
feripts afforded me an opportunity of learning that 
he had filled (in all) four I’uch volumes with fimilar 
extracts, made with his own hand in the Bodleian 

library. 
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library, where, though an undergraduate, he by 
fpectal favour permitted to ftudy. Many of thefc ex- 
tradts were probably made from manufcripts of which 
no other cfepies are known to be extant ; and it is cer- 
tain that all of ijiem wer^ tranfcribed from books, which, 
accordb^ to the laws of that library, could not be, car- 
ried bm“of it. Had they been lefs rare and more ac- 
ceflible, they would hardly have been tranfcribed by 
Sir William Jokes at the expence of fq much time 
asithey required, for I have rcafon to believe that, in 
his own opinion, their intrinfic merit was not very 
great. I have mentioned thefe fadls becaufe they are 
not generally known ; but as I do not mean to pro- 
nounce an eulogy on Sir William Jon^s, nor to at- 
tempt even the flighteft Iketdh of his life and writings,' 

I fhall^t dwell on the extraordinary diligence with 
which he laboured in the mines of jurifprudence, at 
the fa.me tithe that he purfued the ftudy of Oriental 
learning ; neither lhall I entet upon a critical examin- 
ation of the voluminous and convincing proofs he gave 
the publick of his pre-eminence in both. I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with obferving that if evef the Engltjh 
fettlemcnts in Ivdia ftiall add, to the fplendor of their 
proiperity in commerce and w'ar, the honour and pride 
of having, beyond all former example, communicated 
to Europe the wifdora and learning of ./ifiii, for that 
well-earned honour, that juft: principle of honeft pride, 
they muft own themfelves indebted to Sif William 
Jones. 

For my firft acquaintance with Sir JoHit SUore, 
confiderably more than twenty years ago, 1 was obliged 
to my late brother Wilmam Chambers, afterwards 
■a very w'orthy and refpedbible member of this Society, 
and I believe much beloved by all who knew him, 
Mr. Shore and he w'ere then very young i'ervants of 
the Eajt India Company, of congenial minds, and at- 
tached to each other by fimilarity of ftudies and pur- 
fuirs, having both in making their choice of’lifc pitched 
upon the iiudy of jifiatick languages, as the mode in 

A a which. 
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they c(Juld*fen’'e the Cdrttp'any with moft honour apd 
advantage- .to. their employers and theralclves. I may, 
I believe,- venture confidently to ’ add-, *that the 
/wJ/k; .Company bad not -aititMt -time jiny twfo lervants 
(0 yoang-and lb well acquaitfted. (at the lame time) with 
the languages and learning of and part icula rly 

with tbfe Perjian tongueiand the author:? who have wit • 
ten in it. Pardon, Gehtlemen, this mention of a much 
loved and much lamented brother, to which I have 
been tempted by the pleafure of uniting his name 
■with' tbat^of. our- late much honoured Prefident. 

Sootr after the time of- Which J hu.T i'polten, my 
V)rotber, led by motiveti of private coiwenieiu e, be- 
took himfelf to an humble courle of lilc, m wliich he 
palled his days with more utility than iullre, but with- 
out ever deferiing his favourite findies, till it j)leafed 
the Almighty that he Ihou-ld reft from his labours. 
Mr. Shoue with that confeioufnefs winch ^'ery great 
mind has of its own powers, was not content merely to 
perfeverc with alfxdutty in his attention to Perfian liter- 
ature, but applied hifaifelf at the lame rime to every 
Icience and every part of knowledge which might qudj- 
fy him for the itioft important and fplcndid offices in 
the hntipi dominions in jijia. He became eminent 
for his minute acquaintance with the revenues of Ben- 
gali a.*! well as for his general Ikill in finance ; ft)r his 
knowledge of the politicks of India in particular, as well 
as of the I'cience of Government in general ; and no 
one was furpriled when after vifi ting his native country, 
he returned to Bai^^a/ns Sir JoirN Suork, the deftined 
fuccelibr of Lord CoRKWAfcUis. 

To Ipeak of his conduit fince he became Governor 
General, would be unbecoming, becaufe prefumptu- 
ous, and is totally unnecellary, becaufc almoft every 
mcinbc’r of this Sc»ciety is as well acquainted wdtli his 
iiicriis :i.s 1 can be, I mention him as Governor Gc - 
lioiai. only b..-cauie while in that llation he accepted the 

office 
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of our Prefidcnt, and proved to us by his own example, 
tHat neither tlie cares of Grovernmcnt, nor the multi- 
farious dutit’sof aGovernor General, »te iaconfiU'entwith. 
a very coBiiiderable and ufeful degree of attehdon tp 
Ajiatich refcai'ches. 

Subirhavc been the two former Prcfidents of the 
Afiatick Society. Tliat by the choice of thisr learned 
aliembiy I am called into the place which th^ have va- 
cated, as it depreiTes my hopes, lb it rnuft excite my 
diligence. Abilities no man has the power of conferring 
on himielf, but fidelity and indullry are always attain- 
able. 

WiiEs fbme refpe<51:able members of this Society , 
firft mentioned to me tlieirown wilh and that of dthers 
that I fliould fnccecd Sir Johx Shore in this chair, 

I told them, with great franknefs and lincerity, that I 
did not think Ihad either health, or Icifure, or ability 
to perform as 1 cduld willi the duties of the office ; and 
particularly, that I thought myfelf delicient in one at- 
'tainment which might be expected in a Prefident, in 
as much as 1 have but a flight and I'uperiicial know- 
Tedge of any Afiatick language. Some qualifications 
for the prelidency the partiality of friendflrip may per- 
haps dil'cover in me, and thel'e, whatever they may be, 
lhall be devoted, as far as health and freedom from bu- 
linefs will permit, to the purpofes of the Society. If 
it is now too late, atthc ageoflixty, greatly to increale 
my own flock of Oriental literature, I will at leaft en- 
deavour to promote die increafe of it in others. 

Et fmgar vice coin ; acutum 
** Reddcre qua ferrum valet ^ c^brs i^fc fecendi*' 
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lSi.^RRATlVE of a JOURNEY //cw AGRA 
to OUJEIN. 

By WjLLiAM Hontee, Efq. 


Before entering on the followirig narrative, it Tviil 
be proper to detail fome of tiic principal circanillances. 
which led to the journey. Tliat is the fubjeft of it, 
About the month of September 17pO, Sindiau, who 
was engaged in a war with the Rajahs o£ Jajanagar and 
JoiiJbpoor, but had, for about two years, remained 
quiet at Ma/ra, and confided tlie operations of the 
campaign to his generals, thought it expedient (al- 
t.hough his arms had lately been crowned widi fignal 
iuccefs, .at Meertah, were the whole force of Jondhpoor 
was, with great flaugbter, overthrown) to take the 
field in perl'on, 

WiiEX his intention was certainly known, Major 
PalmeEj the Kngiyii refident at his court, who was 
“then at ^gra, olfered to accompany him on the ex- 
pedition. He replied, that as he expefted to return 
loon, he was unwilling to piU the refident to an umre- 
ceflary inconvenience. SrxniAii diretSled his courle 
towards Jay unagar, which being deftitute of the means 
of defence, and governed by a prince, young, unex- 
perienced, devoted to pleal’ure, incapable of ferious 
attention, and irrefolute in his councils, was tlirown 
into the greateft conlternation. The Rajah and his 
ally of Jondhpoor gladly fubmitted to any conditions 
of peace that Sinijiah thought proper to dictate. 
They agreed to pay a heavy fine; and a confiderable 
annual tribute ; and they ceded the fortrefs and dillrift 
of j^fimerc, which had been lurrendered to them, in 
a treacherous, or cowardly manner, during the war, by 
the officer to whom Sini>iah intrufted their defence. 

A 4 Hating 
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Having brought this affair to a happy conclufion, 
SiNSiAH marched to Ajimere^ where he was joined by 
his army, from Jmdhpoor. Here he had not remained 
long, before he was invited, by the Kana of ’Oudipboff 
to affift him in recovering his autlrority, {Snd in reduc- 
ing to obedience Bheem Sing, the governor. of the 
fortrefs of Cheitorey who had thrown off his alTegTance, 
and was in arms againft his Ibvereign. The Kajah of 
Oudifoor, is looked on as the head of all the Hajpoat 
tribes, and has the title of Rana by way of pre-emi- 
nence. His family is alfo regarded with high refpedt 
by the Mvfulmans thcmfclves, in confequence of a 
curious tradition, relating to his genealogy. He is 
faid to be defeended, in the female line, ftom tlie ce- 
lebrated Anvshirwan, who was king of Peijia at the 
birth of,MoHAaiMED ; and thus to have, in that line, 
a common origin with the Seids defeended from Hus- 
sein, the ion of Aiii. The circumftance is remarka- 
ble, and is certainly wortliy of a careful inveftigation. 
For, if admitted, it proves fo clofe an intercourfe to 
have exifted, at that time, between the natives of /«- 
diay and the neighbouring Pa^an nations, as, com- * 
pared with the ancient prohibition of the intermixture 
of different cafts, to eflablifh the exifting traces of a 
common origin. 

But the Rana, though the fifft in dignity, is in- 
feriour in power, to the Rajahs of Jayanugar and 
Joudhj^oor : and the ftrength of the fortrefs of Cheitorey 
which is lituated on a high and ru^ed mountain, en- 
couraged Bheem Sing, one of his moft powerful vaf- 
lals, to throw off the yoke of iubjedlion. 

SiNDiAH readily accepted the invitation, and pro- 
ceeded to Cheitore, where he was met by the Rana. 
He invefted the fort ; and although liis progrefs, 
^ainft a place of luch ffrength, was neceflarily flow, 
he at lengtJi reduced Bheem Sing to liich ftreights, 
that he furrendered the fort, and fubmitted himlelf to 

the 
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the Eana. Sindiah at firft put a garrifon into the 
tort, but loon after, delivered it over to the lianay in 
purfuance of their previous agreement. 

After remaining here ibmc time, Sindiah deter- 
mined, indeed of returning to Matra, to proceed far- 
ther fouthward. A variety of motives has been affigned 
for tills journfy, which terminated in his death, and 
probably contributed to accelerate that event. The 
mealure was. liable to ftrong objections ; and no dif- 
fuafives were Ipared, on the part of Kana Khan, one 
of Sind I All’s oldell counfellors, and moft faithful fer- 
vants ; perhaps the only one who followed his for- 
tunes from pure perfonal attachment ; confeions of 
which, the prince always honoured him with the ap- 
pellation of brother. The recent conquclis in JJm- 
were flill in a very unfettled ftate; the ftipu- 
lated tribute from the Rajahs of Jayaiiagar and Jotuih- 
fcor was yet unpaid, and thole chiefs would gladly 
have feixed any opportunity of evading the performance 
of their compaCl ; in which attempt, they might ex- 
, peCl to be well fupported by their warlike liajpootSy 
w'ho burned with impatience to fhakc. oft* the galling 
-yoke of the Mahratlas. The northern and weftern 
frontiers lay expofed to the annual incurlions of the 
iSikyhs, who might be encouraged, by the abfence of 
the chief, to aCts pf greater audacity. . Laftly, the 
jealoufy entertained, by tlie Poona government, of the 
great accclJion of power, which had accrued to Sin- 
DiAK, from the conqueft of IPituiiiflan, was no fecret ; 
and the auxiliaries, that under the command of Hol- 
CAR and An Bahadur, were fent him, by that 
court, wlien he was pitfled by a combination of the 
liajpoot, Mogul, and Afghan forces, were now be- 
come, at Icaft fufpicious friends, if not fccret and 
domeiiic foes, envious of his exaltation, and willing 
to embrace any occalion of aggrandizing thcmfclves, 
at his expence. 

On the other hand, he probably conceived, that 
while the iratlquillity of his poffellions in lliiuivjian 

would 
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would be fufficiently fecured, by committing them 
to the prote<ftion of the fame armies, by which they 
had been acquired, under the command of the leaders 
who had’hitherto condu<fted thofe armies to*’vidl:.oty ; 
fome important advantages were to be ol|tained by his 
prefence at Poona. He hoped, by eftablifhing. an in- 
fluence in that court, to obtain an order for the recal 
of Hoecar and Ali Bahadur, and thviis to be left in 
foie poffeffion of tlie new conquefts. As the expence 
of making ajxd maintaining thofe conquefts, in tlic 
name as he pretended, and on behalf of the Pesiiwa, 
had greatly exceeded the revenues derived from them, 
he hoped to receive, from the treafury of Poona, the 
balance, which, on a comparifon of accounts, was al- 
lowed to be eight crores of rupees. Laftly, as his pa- 
ternal eftate in the Decan was deftitute of flro!5r places, 
he was dclirous of obtaining a gi-ant of fon. c foitrcfs 
adjoining to it, for the fccurity of his fami’y ■r.-.r} pof- 
fellions. Thefe were the principal heads inil.rcd on, 
in his negociations with the court ot , and his 

hopes of eftablifhing an inlluencc there (befidcs what 
he might expert from the gratitude of tiie Pesiiwa ' 
and of Nana Pharnawees, one of whoin owed the 
fovereignty, and the other his office of prime miniftcr7 
in a great degree, toSiNDEAii’s exertions, were found- 
txi on the refpertable force by wffiich he was attended ; 
fufficient to awe the government, and make it afraid 
to difoblige him. for the reft, he trufted to his own 
addrefs, in flattering the vanity, and amufing the ju- 
venile levity of the Pkshwa, fo as to create, in his 
mind, a perfonal attachment, towards hirafeJf. 

• 

Besides thefe grand objerts, he had others in view, 
of a fubordinate nature. He had been fourteen years 
abfentfrom O/z/Vw, the capital of his jageer; and, many 
complaints having reached liiin, of mal-adminiftra- 
tration, on the part of thofe entrufled with authority 
there, his prefcnce became neceffary, for the rertifi- 
eation of abul'f ' 


To 
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To thefe political motives, were added the calls of 
Jiiperfiiiion, to whicli this cliief, though in other re- 
Ipefts pofieffing a vigorous mind, and an enlightened 
uiiderftiiladihg, feems to have ever lent a willing ear. 
Though borp and educated in the Hindu religion, and 
fcrupuloufly obfervant of all the ufages which, it en-. 
joins ; lie -^ewed a great complaifance towards the 
-inftitutions of Maiiommed. And here, by the way, 
we may obferve, that thefe tw'O religions have exifted 
together in Hitidufian, for fo long a time, the profei- 
fors of both have acquired a habit of looking on each 
other with an eye of indulgence, unufual in other 
countries, between thofc who maintain fuch oppolite 
tenets. Thus, the Hindu is often fecn to vie with the 
difciplc of Alt, in his demonftrations of gi ief for the 
fate of the two martyred Ions of that apoille ; and in. 
the fplcndor of the pageant antmall}' exliibitcd in their 
commemoration. • He pays a rcfpedl to the holidays 
preferibed by the or let apart for the remem-, 

brance of remarkable events in the life of the prophet 
or his apollles. This degree of complaifance is per- 
Jiaps not furprizing in the dilciple of Brahma, wiiofe 
maxim is, that the various modes of worfhip, prac- 
lifed by the different nations of tlie earth, fpring alike 
from the deity, and are equally acceptable to him. 
But, even they who follow the intolerant doiSlrines bf 
the Koran, are no longer thofe furious and fanguihary 
zealots, who, in the name of God and his prophet, 
marked their courfe with defolatjon and llaughter, de- 
molifhing the Hindu temples, and ereding mofques 
on their ruins. They found the patient condancy of 
the Hindu fuperior to their violence ; that the feat of 
torments and of death was unable to make him dcCbrt 
the tenets w’Jiich his anceftors had handed down to 
him, from an unfathomable antiquity ; but, that if 
left in the quiet poflefiion of thefe, he was a peaceable, 
indultrious, and valuable fubjedf. Accordingly, we 
obferve among the Mufuimavs of Hindttfian, a great de- 
ference for tlic. prejudices of tlieir neighbours or de- 
pendants, of tlie Hindu peffuafion. Farticiilarly, in 

tlie- 
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the Imly or faturnalia of Indian when liberty cif ipeech 
•and aftion towards fupertors, are allowed to as great 
an extent, as among tlie ancient ; the Miiful- 

mans are' fcen to enter into the, divcrlionf with* as 
much alacrity as tlic Hindus tliemfelves. ^ 

• I 

Titus, theMahralta prince was not alto^ctftTr liugu^ 
lar in the attempt to unite the obkfemne^ of both reli- 
gions; but, his comp laifance, in this rcfpc<ft,Vas Certainly 
carried to an unufual length ; which is accounted for 
in the following manner. Shah Munsoor, zMitful- 
man fakeer, who protended to the gift of prophecy, be- 
ingconfulted by Sivdiah, foretold liis future great- 
nefs ; faying, ‘‘ Go, I have given yoju the country, as 
far as Dehly." Such a predi<ftion, addrefled to a mind 
fo ambitious, fo perfevering in the attainment of any 
obje<St once propofod to itfelf, and fo ftrongly tinitured 
with fupcrllition, may have been very inftrumental in 
bringing about its own accompli Ihmcnt. However this 
may be, it was fully verified ; and Sin pi ah naturally 
looked on the memory of the Shah with great venera>-*i 
tion. He kept his difcipla and fucceffor, Hubeep 
Shah, conllantly about his perfon, afligncd liim a 
jageer and ,a numerous retinue, and daily performed 
the ceremony of prod ration before him, and of killing 
hU feet. Shah Munsoor was buried at Beer, a place 
in the Nizam’s dominions, and Hubeeb Shah had 
fr^uently urged Sindiah to vifit the tomb of that 
faint . Several circumftanccs contributed at this time, 
to give weight to his advice. Beli^es the veneration 
Sinpiah had for the prophet of his greatnefs, and the 
efScacy he might aferibe to fuch a pilgrimage, in pro- 
moting the future luccefs of his affairs ; he was anxious 
for a fon, to be the heir of his fortunes, and hoped 
to obtain this boon, by his devotion at the holy fhrinc. 
One of his favourite wives, alfo, w'*s lingering under a 
fatal diftemper, and flic imagined that the influence 
rf the holy man’s allies afforded the only profpeeft of 
relief. 


From 
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From Cheitore, he accordingly matched to Quje'm^ 
and finding that, city ejfpofed to frequent robberies, 
and other diforders, from the pegleft of juftice j for 
tlid exertife of which, the . jpcrfons. .intrufted’’ with the 
adminifiratiop pretended they had not a fuificieOt 
force he gave the poHce and judiciary power in 
charge f6 Xine of his own confidential fervants, whom 
he fupporterf with a body of foldiers ; leaving the 
management of the revenue in the hands of the 
former colledlors. After flaying twenty-tliree days, he 
continued his march. 

Thkse tranfadlions occupied the fpacc of a year 
and five months ; at which time, in confequence of . 
Sindiah’s application for that, purpofe. Major Pai.- 
MUR received orders to join him. He determined to 
proceed by the way of Gualior, though a circuitous 
foad, becaule it lies through countries where Sindiah’s 
•fib would be refpedted. 

.V 

On the 23d of' February we marclred fronx 

to Band, a fmall village, lying S 25 W diftant 
in a ilraight line ten and a half BriiiJ/t miles. The road 
lay through a fertile and w'ell-cultivaied country, ia- 
terfperfed with clumps of • mango (Magnifera Indica)^ 
Neetn (Melica AxadiraclU), wild date (Elat£ 
Sylvefir'is.) 

Fet. 24 . — Marched to Mumtah^ S 13 W l6,8 
miles. This is an incouliderable village. On the 
march, we crofied tw'o rivers, the Uiingen and 
Cimga. On the banks .of the latter flands Jahjow^ 
rvlicre there is a handlbme ferny, built of ftone. This 
village is rendered famous by two dccilive adtions, 
fouglit on nearly the fame fpot, dole to it. The firft, 
on the 'J th. of ituma^an, A. H. lOfiS, or June 1058 
N. W. wherein Aurungzkre totally defeated his bro- 
ther Dae A SiiEKoH ; and the fecond, in the year 
111 9, between the two ions of AunvNazEBr., Shah 

AAst.UM, 
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AalvM; and Azem Shah, in which the latter was 
ilain^ and left to his brother undifputcd poHellion of 
the Indian empire *. 

Feb. lb. — Marched S 12 W miles, io Dhl- 
four, a pretty large town, lituated within s mile of the 
■river Cliimhul, on the banks of which is a 'of the 
liune hame with the town. The hilly ccy&htry begins 
at this place. One remarkable conicaniill, near the 
town, has on the top of it, a tomb, furrounded with 
a ftone wall. The lower part of the hill is com- 
pofed of a reddilh SchiJtiiSy and the upper of free-fione, 

Feb. 36. — ^Marched to Choola-Seray. The diflance 
m a fbraight line is only 5,8 miles, S 33 E ; but the 
Chumbul, at the fort, is deep ; and in order to ford it 
at KeylereCy near four miles higher up, the road makes 
a circuit, among hills and broken ground, fo as to mea- 
lure 124 miles. ; 

The dn^ihulis one of the moft conliderable rivers 
of Hinduftan. Taking its rife near the ancient city 
ot' Mundu, in the heart of the province of Mal'ULHij 

* SrcH was the information received from the people on 
fpot j but the account given by Erajout Khan, wIh; ^\a.s prefent 
ia the lalt of Uicfc battles, proves it to have been lought nearer to 
Agra . 

On the day before the aiJiion, Azim Shah was encamped ** be« 
tween JabjiFuj and Agra^ on a barren plain, void of water, fo tliat 
the army w^as much ditlrefled.”’ (Memoirs, p. 30.) This muft have 
been between the Ban-Gu7iga, w^hich runs paft Jahjo%u, and the 
Vtingen, which is diftant from it eight miles and one half, on the 
load towards Agrj. 

On tlic morning of the bMle (Sunday the 18th of Rubbee ul 
Awul A. H. 1119, or JiiKf 19, 1707 N..S4) the Prince B ej>ar Hucht, 
who commanded the advanced g,uard of Azim Shah’s army Iiaving 
reached a village, near which was a ftrcain of clear water, was ad- 
vifed by Eradut Khan halt. This could be no other than the 
Utnigen^ which is the only dream of whaler between Jabj<mf and 
Agia, The Prince confented to follow his advice, hut afterwards, 
in the abfence ot Eradut Khan, advanced } giving uj^ the advan- 
tage of the water ; and as he appears to have m^.rdnd at lead an 
hoax after this, before he met with the enemy, (Memoirs, p. 33.) 
we irtay fuppofe the engegement to have conmicnccd, at the dif- 
lin-ee miles from die Uimgenj on the of Agra. 


within- 
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iwithin fifteen miles of the Nerhudda, it purfues a 
Borth-eaftcrly dire^flion, and after waftiing the . city 
of Kotahj and receiving the tribute of many fub- 
ordinatejlf earns, at length empties it felf into the Junvna^ 
twenty miles below Et&wa. The whole length of its 
courfc ri abott 440 miles, I'he breatii of its channel, 
at the ford^ Keyteree, is three quarters of a mile. 
That village ?ands on the fouthern bank, which is 
bold and lofty. In the rainy feafon, when the channel 
is full, the profpedt of fuch a body of running water, 
bounded by hills, w'hich rife in a variety of fantallic 
lhapes.. f-'^rms a landfcape peculiarly interefting to a 
traveller, v/htri'e ey’C ha., been fatigued with contem- 
plating the uniformity of tliat vaft plain, which is em- 
braced between the Gmges and the Jumna. 

Choola-Seray is a fmall village, with a mud fort, in 
which relides a colledlor on the part of the ALihrafias. 
'el/. 28 . — Marched S 29 E )7, 2 miles, to i\W- 
d, a large village, on the fouth bank of Sank river, 
er which is a bridge of feven arches, sety well 
lilt of fione. Adjoining to the village is a pretty 
.rge garden, cnclolcd by a ilone wall ; the w'ork of 
Aurungzebb, as appears by the following infeription, 
•over the gate : 

^ cy 

I'VV 

TRANSLATION. 

“ This garden was planted by the the king AAtrM- 

O £ 

** Whofe univerfal bounty rivals that of the Son, 
in all his I'plendor : 

When he demanded a fentence to denote its date 
An invifible voice replied thou haft feea the 
gattm of beauty" 

A. Hej, 1077- The 
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The laft wbrds contain the date, agree- 

ably to the Perfian notatioff, thus 


1000 . 

3 . 

40. 

1 . 

30. 

1077* 

anfwering to the year of our sera 

Within the garden is a monument, to the me-, 
moty of Goonna Begitm, a princefs celebrated foi 
her perfonal accompliftimcnts, as well as for the vi- 
vacity of her wit, and the fire of her poetical genius. 
Several of her lyric comppfitions, in the Hindufianny 
language, are llill fung and admired*. Slie was' 
the daughter of the Nawab Alea Kooli Khan, fur- 
named Chinga, or SuESH Angooshtee, from hav- 
ing fix fingers on each hand ; a Munfubdar of 5000 
horfe. His daughter after being betrothed to Shujah- 
VT> Doweah, was married to Ghazee-ud-deen 
Khan and this rivalfiiip is faid to have in part laid the 
foundation of the mortal enmity which afterwards fub- 
fitled between that Vizier and the Nawab Sufder 
Jung, the father of Siiujah-ud Dowlah. The 

Ur ^ 

Ihrine bears this infeription HA<1 si 

Alas ! Goonna Begum !’’ the letters in ihe origi- 
6al^ taken as numerical charafters, give the date IISQ' 
of the Hejirce, or of our oira 1775 . 

^ One of them is inferted by Sir the AJia^ 

vol. I. p. 55^ 
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From this garden, the hill and, fort of Gualhr are 
fcen, bearing S 3'2 E. 

^On tjiis march, befides the Sanh, we crofied two 
other rivers, the Colidry or Qiidree and Ahfm ; both ford- 
able. T)ie fece of the country is bare, being delti- 
tutc of* trees, and almoft without cultivation. Near 
the road are^ feveral fmall I'orts, feme of mud, and 
otiiers of ftone, pofleffed by petty cliiefs, who derive a 
precarious revenue from predatory attacks on the uti - 
warv and defencelcfs traveller. 

Feh. 29 . — Marcited S 27f E, 13,2 miles, to 
Guaiior, and encamped to the north-weft of the fort. 
The hill on which flands this celebrated fortrefs, runs 
from N 13 E to S 13 W, It is in length one mile 
and fix tenths. • Its greateft breadth does not exceed 
yards. '^I'he height at the nortlr end, where it is 
teft, is 342 feet. At this end is a palace, and 
,ut the middle of the fort are two remarkable py- 
.nidal buildings of red ftone. They are in the moft 
icient llylc of Hindu architecfttire, and are faid to 
fiave been built for the refidence of the mother-in- 
law and lifter- in-law of a Rajali, who reigned in a very 
remote period, when this fortrei'swas the capital of an ex- 
tenlivc empire. A ftone parapet runs all round, clofe to 
the brow of the hill, which is lb fteep, that it was judged 
j)crfe{ftly fecure from alTault, till Major Popham tookit 
by elcaladc, on the 3d Atignjl 178O * : The only gate 
is towards the northern extremity of llie eaft fide, from 

which 

* The pr.rticulars of tiF.s brilliant atchlevemenlj which rcflefe 
fcp'icil !u)nour on that otFicrr; ijilio commanded in cluef, and un 
Captain Ibircii, wlio propoied the mcalnre, and led on the parly 
which lirft gained a on the rockj are loo well known, ti» 

jlaiid iu need oi recapituiaijoii h» tliis place, 'the lort wa?, icon 
after deli \ercd, a-neeiibl'. to the lenns of alliance, lo the liana of 
tiouun. but princ - inuina. tailed in the pertormnnee qt hli 
engaiy^mcnts to iiic govi-rijintni, dLiiing the war 

waidri deviated tiorn the coiulition.-i of iho treaty with dVist - 
raltjs, wliereiii Im had bten inchaUd. was jiiltly abandoned ra 
their rcrentmeiit. Sisim-wi itneUca the liTt, and, altc"' a 
iiege. of maiiv UiuTulnr, pre vailed t>> v-uireptinj; a ol tne gain- 

Vo*. VI/ ' ■ ‘ 1-*’* 
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which, by feveral flights of fteps, you afcend to the 
top of the rock. Within are feveral large natural ca- 
vities in tJie rock, which contain a perpetual fupply of 
excellent "water. On the outfide, about half • way lip, 
are many cells, which contain the figures, of men and 
animals, carved in the fame manner as thofe excava- 
tions themfelvcs, out of the folid rock Along the- 
eaft fide, near the fummit, runs- a line of blue ena- 
mel, very frefh, and brilliant : a proof that this ma- 
nufacture attained confiderable perfection in Hindus- 
ftatiy at an early period. 

The town, which runs along the eaft fide of the 
hill, is large, well inhabited, and contaijis many good 
lioufes of llone, which is furnilhed in abundance by 
the neighbouring hills, Thefc form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, furrrounding the fort and Uwn. at die difuuice 
of from one to four miles. They are principally coijn- 
pofedof a leddifh fciiiftus, which feem to contain a. 
large proportion of iron. Their furface is rugged, anl 
they are defiitute of ^'egetabie productions. To th's 
caftward of the town, runs the fmall river Soonrica, 
wliich, at this feafon, is nearly dry. At the diltancc ot 
700 yards from the northern extremity of the fort, is a 
conical hill, having on the top a remarkable ftone build-* 
ing. It confifis of two high pillars, ioined by an arch. 
It feems to be of ancient workinanfhip, but I could not 
learn for w'hat purpofe it had been ereCted. Beyond 
the river Soonrka is a handfome flone building, with 
a cupola covered with blue enamel, the tomb of Ma- 
HoMMEB Guo vs, a man celebrated for learning and 
fanClity, in the time of the Emperor Akber. Within 
the enclofure which furroueds this monument, is a 
fmall tomb, to the memory of Tan-Smn, a muficiau 

fou, whs admitted Lis troi'p«. llie Rana was foon after com- 
pelled to deliver himleli’ into the hands of Sinuiah, who Riot 
him up iu tliis fortrels for the remoiuder of his life. That was 
not of long continuance, and his death has been ufually afcrilied to 
violent means. The prevailing report in the adjacent country, is 
that poifon was adtoinitiered, which not proving cRedUial, he was 
firangled, 

of 
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0 / incomparable Ikill, who fiourifhed at the court of 
the fame monarch. The tomb is overfhadowed by a 
concerning which a fuperftitious notion prevails, 
tha^the'T:hewing of its leaves will give an extraodinaxy 
melody to th^ voice. 

The dillri6l depending on this town, which includes 
the country of Ghody yields twenty-two lacs of ru- 
pees, fifteen of which are paid into the treafury, the 
remaining feven going to the expences of collection.- 
The adminftration of the province was at this time 
entrufted by Sindiah to Ambajee Ingla, one of his 
principal generals; in whofeabfence, his brother Khun- 
DoojEE was collector of the revenue, and governor of 
the fort. 

:oNsiDEiiABLE trade is here carried on, in cloth 
fr Chandcri, and in indigo. About feven cofs from 
h e, on the road to Nirivir, at the village of 
i eih is a mine of iron, winch is worked to confid- 
e.aule advantage. The fort itfeif, from its great fe- 
curity, is made ule of by Sindiah as the place of 
confinement for his ftate prifoners ; and the grand rc- 
pofitory of his artillery, ammunition, and military 
llores. 

From Gualior, the ftraight road to Oujein pafles by 
Nir’-jair and Seronge. But as the Rajah who then pof- 
fcfl'ed Nirwir was a man of treacherous character, 
llained tvith barbarous matlacres, and maintained a 
troop of banditti, to plunder every traveller that came 
within their power, it was recommended to us to go by 
the route of Jyluinji. 

The progrefs of the Mahrattas in Jlinduftarts being 
marked, like that of a peftilential blaffc, with deftruc- 
tion, is an objedt of no pleafing contemplation. Yet, 
it may not be ungrateful to the benevolent reader to 
< B 2 hear# 
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hear, that the cmel Rajah of Ninvir, expelled from his 
fort, and reduced to depend for a fcanty pittance on 
the bounty of the invaders, has no longer the povvei' 
of doing' inifehieh ' ' 

Oy the ()tli of Afarch we proceeded to Antery, S J() 
E l‘2,Q miles. The road lies between ranges of Jiills. 
It is fulTicicntiy wide ; but in many parts fo encumber- 
ed with large round llones, as to be with difficulty p:il- 
fable by wlicel carriages. The fivft hills, tovvanls 
I'lor, arc of the fame texiare with thofe which envijon 
the fort; but I liofe towards are of a quar'.zote 

tionc. ytrJfry is a pretty large wvdled town, with a fort 
aeijoining ; lituatec! at tJie foot ct t!ic h;l)' on the bank* 
oi the fmail river LjcHIgo. 

3/.v/r/' 7 - — Maiiciiei) to I)!/'- ' ■•'a/i, S 28 I'l, !;> 
miles. T'he road is g;ood, ever a champaign comil"y, 
pretty well cnitiv.ned. 'I'lie crop of barley at this ti.nc 
was ripe. hivNtrtvi is a Invall village, belonging tt a 
Rajah Pirtiput of PiU hour. That is a fort funated 
on an oblong hill, which, as v/ell as two other forts 
belonging to rhe fame Rajah, was in fight, on this day's 
march. The Rajah is by cxtra<ftion a AV. He is fa'd 
to linv'c madi: an obftinate rcfiltance againfi the I\hih- 
rullai, on ihvir eutrvnce into tliis country ; but he 
has been com];ellcd to pay them a tribute. 

March 8 . — MARcaEU S 26 - 2 - E, 13,S miles, to a 
foot, about three miles to tlie nortb-wefi of IXiltcah, 
j'hc tents liad been ftnt on, to be pitched beyond the 
town. Rut the Rajah, wiyi is tributary to the Mah- 
ra'.tas^ having fallen greatly in arrears, tlic ap- 
proach of our people raifed an apprehenfiou, that 
a detachment of troops was coming from Gtialior, 
to exadf payment by force. Under this niil'con- 
cejxion, the liajah’s people refufed to permit our tents 
to approach nearer tJie town. But, no fooncr were 
they better informed, than the uncle of tlie Rajah 
■c-nie a numerous retinue, -tcT pay his rcTpcdhs 

10 
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to the refident ; and with great eagerncfs of holpi- 
invited us to pitcfi, the next day, on a fpot 
palace. 

Close to ilie encampment of this day, is a pretty 
Jiigh and rugged hill oi" quartz, 'i'ome pieces of which 
arc beautifully chrytiallized. On its tide grows the 
Troph'is Afpera of Kosnio, called Saltoora. On this 
poor rocky foil, it is low and bulhy; but in tJie plain 
it is a tree of coniidcrablc magnitude. From an idea 
of its aflringent, or antilef.tic virtue, tlic natives ule 
linlc pieces of the wootl, i'plit at one end into a kind 
of bruJli, fur cleaning <heir 'es h : the ulc ot thde 
they recommend as a prelcrv.ti.c againil tooth-ach ; 
i.r a Tcmedy for that dif^afe. 

r tlie fame rocky hill grows a beautiful fpccies of 
IvuIhs, of a blue colour, called by the natives 
c-iva. It is the E. of Lix-V.eus. ll was 

.o found in plenty, on llic '.’rgillaceous hills oi Dhol- 
j lor and Ciuilior. Within the fort, at the latter place, 
it abounded fomucli, that in many fpots, a carpet of 
ttic iineft azure feeincd to be Ipread on tlie ground. 

Mtirch p. — Mauchki) through the town of Tiitieahy 
wlilch is in length above a mile and a half,, and nearly 
as much in breadth; populous and well built; dm 
jioufes being of ftonc, and covered with tiles. It is 
iiirrounded by a ftone wall, and furnilhed with gates. 
At the north-weft extremity is a large building, v/iih 
one large and fix finallcr cupolas ; wliich was tlie an- 
cient habitation of the Rajaiis, and is now inhabited 
by fom;' relations of the family : but the prelent Ra- 
jah has built a palace for hiruielf, without the town, on 
"the fouth-caft tide. Tt ftands on an eminence, and 
commands a view of the country, as far as Pachotir on 
one fulc, JSirivir on another, and JJuir,Ji on a third. 
(Hole to this hill, is a pn’ttv e.xtenlive lake, on the bank 
of .wiiieh wo en^uiped. Bearing and diflancc from 
the luft encampinclifS. 43^ E, five miles two furlongs. 

N "B 3 This 
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This town is in the province of BunJelcund: the 
inhabitants are a robuft and handfome race of men> 
and wejy: the appearance of opulence and cont «<r. 
Like the other Bundilahs, they have the reputation of 
a warlike people ; and about two years ^er our vifit, 
they gave a lignal pi oof, how well they merit that cha- 
radter. Gopal Row Bhow, Scindiah’s commander 
in chief in Hindufiari) having marched with ail his army 
againft tocompelpaymcntofthetribute, andex- 

adt a fine, was oppofed by the Kajah’s forces. An engage- 
ment enfued, in which the troops of Ditteah charged, 
fwordin hand, the veteran battalions of De Boigne, 
which were commanded by Major Frimont, an officer 
of ability and experience. The Bundilahs fhewed no fear 
of the miiiket and bayonet, and there were feveraJ in- 
ftances of grenadiers cut down while their bayoi ets 
were buried in the breaftof the aflailant’s horfe. T he 
brigade loft 300 men, in this attack, and Major Fhi- 
MONT himfelf afiured me, that nothing but a con- 
tinual difeharge of grape-ffiot, from the guns, prelerveli 
it from utter deftrudtion. * 

The diftridl yields a revenue of nine or ten lacks of 
rupees annually, fubjedt to the payment of a tribute to 
the Mahrattas-, the amount of which varies with their 
power to exadt it. 

This evening, the refident received a vifit from the 
Rajah, whofe name is Suttehjet, a man about forty 
years of age, above fix feet high, of an athletic form, 
and graceful deportment ; with a countenance not un- 
plealing, except that the extenfive ufe of opium has 
given him an air of ftupidity. * Notwithftanding his ha- 
bits of intoxication, and inordinate indulgence in fen- 
fual pleafures, he is fond of athletic amulements, par- 
ticularly the chace. His adlivity and courage, in the 
attack of the boai, the neel-gazv (aniilope pkla of 
Pallas, or white footed antilope of Pennant) here 
called roz, and of the tyger, with all of which the 
neighbouring forefi: abound, arg greatly extolled. 

The 
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The following day we halted to return the Rajah’s 
■ifit, and on the ] ith March, marched to JJuinsi, and, 

■ gQca mpe d to the S W of tlie fort. Courfe S 364 R, 

5 \ miles. This is a confiderable town, though 
linaller t\m\J)itteah. It is commanded by a done fort 
on a high liill ; to the fouth-eaft of which, at the dlf- 
tance ol .rave or lix hundred yards, is another hill, nearly 
on a level whth the fort. The diitridl dependent on 
this town, which yields about four lacs of rupees per 
annum, belongs to the Peshwa, and having been, for 
fifty years, uninterruptedly in his polfedion, it is 
quieter and better cultivated than mod of the neigh- 
bouring territories, which have undergone frequent 
changes. On this account, it is frequented by the 
C3 .ns from the Decan, which go to DuriukhaVad, 
a he other cities of the Dooah. Hence an afflux 
' /calth, which is augmented by a conlidcrabk trade 
the cloths of Chandh'i, and by die manufadlures of 
rpets, and of bows, arrows, and fpears, the principal 
weapons of the BundClah tribes. 

The Soubahdar of Rogonat’h Harry, 

commonly refided at Burwa-Hagur, and left the care 
of J,kunji to his younger brother Sheueam Bhow. 
Tliis gentleman paid the relident a viiit, on the everting 
of his arrival. He is a tall, handfome man, .and of genteel 
demeanour. At his requeft we halted next day, and 
returned his lilit in the evening. lie received us at 
his houfe in town, where wefaw his brother Litch 
MUN Row, elder tlian Sheuram Bhow, but younger 
than the Soubahdar. He was merely in a private capaci- 
ty. Formerly he was in-SiimiAH’s fervice, and about 
two years before this period, was fent into Bundekund, 
with a contidcrable force and twenty-two guns. But 
he was defeated by No oxi Eiuun Sixg, zBuvJchh 
chief, with the lofs of all his guns and baggage. 

March 13 . — ^TvIarciied S 564E, twelve miles five 
futlongs, to Burwa Sagur, focallcd fromarivulet, named 
the Bemva, wluth.’funs palt it and by embaiikanent, is 
'»» B 4 made 
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made to form a very large pond (in Hindui, Sagur) at 
the back of the fort or caftle. The village ■ is fmall, 
but contains feveral good houi'es, and the field s 
it are very well cultivated. The caftle, in wliioi^tue 
theSoubahdar refided, rcfembles an old Qothic build- 
ing. It was built by an ancient Rajah of Ouncha, and 
is faid to be one of fifty-twp forts, for the building of 
which he gave orders on one day. This ancient city 
of Otuicha, lay on our right, on tliis day’s march ; it 
is-fttuated on the banks of the Beitva, about nine miles 
S E by S from Jjmnji, The Rajah of Ouncha was for- 
merly the head of the Jiundclah tribes, from whom the 
other Rajahs received the teeka, or token of inveftiturc. 
Rut his revenue has. by various defalcations, been re- 
duced to one lac nf rupees, and his confequcncc h.i» ' 
proportioiiably declined, 'i'he name of the prehnt 
Rajah is Bickermajeet. 

On this day’s march, vee pnfled the Beftva, for the 
firft time. This river, from its force, foutJi of Bopak, 
to i:s confluence with the Jumna , below Calpee, de- 
feribes a courfc of 340 miles, in a non h- taftcrly di- 
rection. Its bed, where we crofted, was three furlongs 
in breedth ; fandy, and full of round ftoncs. Tiie water, 
at this feafon, is only knee-deep ; but in the rains, it 
fwells to fuch a height as to be impaflable. Two miles 
from Bunva- Sagur f wc pafled the Bhood KuHah, on a 
bridge of eight arches, built by the prefent Soubalidar. 

On our arrival, we were agreeably furprized to re- 
ceive from the Soubalidar, a prefent of cabbages, let- 
tuce, celery, and other productions of an European 
garden. In the evening, the Soubalidar paid us a viflt; 
lie appeared Co be about lixty years of age, rather be- 
low the middle ftature; his countenance befpoke intel- 
gence, and his manners were pleating. Having had 
occaften, on account of fome bodily infirmity, to re- 
pair to the ftation of Kanhpoor, for medical 

ainftance, he had contradled a relifli for European 

majcuicrs 
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j 7 ianners and cudoms. He had difcernment enough 
to ptTceiTe our fuperiority in arts and I'cience over 
'Ifvs countiymen ; and poflefling a fpirlt of liberal en- 
an exemption from narional prejudices, 
which is very uncommon among the natives of Ilin 
ilitjlan, ' he was very tlellrous of gaining a knowledge of 
our improvements. Next morning, when we returned 
his ^iIit, he received us in an upper rocjin of the calrle, 
which, inftead of the Wimhiflany V!vJ!i.rn, was furnifhed 
with chairs and tables, in the Europctiii manner. He 
fliowed ns feveral ILvgl'iJh books, aniong which was the 
fecund edition of the En 'ycloptcdui Brilunulca. Of this 
lie had got all the plates neatly copied by arlilVs of his 
own. 'J'o get at the llores of Icience whieli thefc 
V( ''"nes contain, 1 e liud, even at that advanced period 
0 e, formed tlie ]irojf('T: of fiudyiug tlio KngUJk 
!. juage, }Jc cxprelled great anxiety to procure a 
tt'achcr, or tiny book that could facilitate his ptirfuit; 
and was highly gratified by Lieutenant M‘Pn ass on's 
prefenting iiim a copy of Gilchsist’s, Dictionary. 
J le entertained us with feveral tunes on a hr.nd-organ, 
which lie had got at Kaulpoor ; and exhibited an 
electrical machine, ccnftruCtcd by a man in his own, 
icr\ice. Ihe cylinder wTt.s a common fable Ihade'';' 
with this I'.c charged a vial, and gave pretty fmart 
ihocks, to the no ftnali aftcnilhment oftboie who w'ere 
the fubjeCts of his experiments, and of the fpc<‘itatbr.<. 
As tlic \seatlier was very dry, the operation fucceeddi 
n markably well. He even piopofed lenlible queries^ 
on the nature of ihc elcCtrie fluid, and the parts of the 
phial in which the acciumdatiou took place ; as, whe- 
rlier in the glals, or the coating, Src. whicli fhovred 
that he did not look on tlie cxperimenls witli an eye of 
mere childilh curiolily, wliich is antufid with novelty; 
but had a defire to inveftigvite the cra'fe of the 
phenomena. I am forry to a-ld. that this man, being, 
about two years ago, fei/ed wiih f'ome cc)in)ilaiut, 
whicli he confidcred as incurable, repaired to L’l .-.v, 
and iliere drowned hinifelf In ihc 
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March 15 . — Marched S o E, 11,3 miles, to 



March l6 . — Marched S 17 E, 13 njiles, to Bu- 
TBtmrei. The road more open, efpecially towards the 
end. We encamped on a plain, very prettily fliaded 
With clumps of trees. The village ftands upon a riling 
ground, the houfes are of ftone, covered tvith tiles j 
the ilreets wide and clean. . 

March 17. — Marched S 25 E, ll ,3 miles, to 
Belgaimg. The road lies through a wood, in the be- 
ginningmnch enrunibered, afterwards more ^'pen In 
the woods, we met with the Bombax GoJ[ypium of 
LisrKTAStT.s, a beautiful tree, of middling fize, tvli.'ch 
grows flraight, and has but few branches, all at the 
top. It beats large yellow flowers, iu clufters, at the 
ends of the branches. At the time wlicn I faw it, it 
had BO leaves. 

March 18 . — ^Marched S 2 W, io ,05 miles, to 
T^earee. The road, in the beginning, encumbered 
with hru fit-wood, but afterwards clear, and the coun- 
try cultivated. The crop of wheat and barley w'as 
Dearly ripe. This is a large village, with a fort, on an 
adjoining height. It is in the diftri<51: of the Oitncha 
Sajah. Chandiri is reckoned fixteen cofs from hence, 
and Chatterjioor twenty-five. 

March 19. — Marched S 23j W, 11,97 miles, 
to Marounee, a pretty large village, wdth a fort, be- 
longing to Ram-Chund, the Rajah of Chandcri, which 
is diftant fourteen cofs, towards the N. W. The. Ra- 
jah lives in a kind of retirement at Oudh, and has left 
the adminiftration in the hands of his fon, w'ho pays 
a tribute to the Mahrattas. The road was good, ex- 
cept at palling the fmall river Jumnary the banks of 
which are fteep, and its bed full of large round Rones. 

Aifo, 
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Alfo, towards the end of the march, the ground is 
Isroken into holes. Thc_country open, and pretty well 
' s^iltirated. 

Mft^ch 20 , — ^Marched S 56 W, 8,07 miles to Sind- 
•uoAhay ' through a country the moil completely culti- 
vated that I have ever beheld, in Hmhiflan. The 
plain, as ' * as the eye can reach, was covered with a 
luxurian' rop of wheat and barley. It is in the diftriht 
of Chan,, i, but belongs to a Rajpoot chief, who is in 
foin** meafure independent of the Rajah, only paying 
cho to the Mahraitas. Near the village is a pretty 
lat tank, banked in witli ftone. To-day we crofled 
tJ .mall river JizOT/y', and a nullah. On the banks of 
t i nullah, 1 found the X),/wa.'rv (AJi. Rrf. IV. 42.) 

• . lich I learn from Do<5lor Roxbubgh is the Lythrum 
j uticojum of Linn-Uus *. 

March'll. — ^Marched S 21^ W, 0,32 miles to 
Riarat. Road interfedled with feveral nullahs, and 
broken ground : the country cultivated, but not fo 
well as yclierday. This village is li mated at the foot 
of the hills which feparate Bmdclcund from Mdl-ava. 
It belongs to the BundSla Rajah of Gur-cootah, but 
pays one-fourth of the revenue to the Mahrattas, who 
liave a Pandit here, on the part of the Soubahdar of 
Great Sagur, for the colledlion of it. 

■ March 22. — Marched S 23^ W, 8,35 miles, to 
Maltown. The road lies through a pafs in the hills, 
the firft part narrow, fteep, much encumbered with 
Rones and thick jungle. Above the ghaut there is a 
good road, with a gentle declivity all the -way to Mal~ 
to'ivtL and a mile beyond it, where we encamped. 

* The Editors of Dr. Roxbukoh’s woik refer it to the genus 

GrtjUa^ wiUi the tiivial name of lORiaitoJu, which feems to have 
been >^pplicd from lorne nuiconceptioii, as the leaves, though 
wlutiih beneath^ are Iniooth. 


This 
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This is a large village, with a ftonc fort. It belong®* 
to the fame Kajah as Narat, and pays chmi in a fimilar 
manner. . ■■ 

March 2 .?-. — Maeched S 64 W, ll,Q2mil^, to 
K,hemliifa, a large walled town, and adjoining to it a 
fort, built on a hill. It belongs to the diftridl of Sa- 
gur, whioh is difiant about feventeen cofs to the fouth- 
caftward. The Soubahdar of is fon toBAnAJEE 
of Calpee. T/ie dirtri(5ls under Bat.ajee, hL\brother' 
GungaiJjHeh, and his fon, 5'ield a revenue of\aboiit 
thirty lacks of rupees, of which nine are remitted to. 
Fooua. 

March 24.- -Marched S 03^ W, 10,25 miles, .to 
Rantpoor^ thrc.ugh a counfr' level and well cultivate.. 
The foil is a black vcgeiab e juould, and by the roal. 
tide, is cracked, forming I'oles. Many villages are 
feen at a diftnnee, on both lldes of the road. The 
grain was in great part got in. 

March 2a. — Marched N 6.5 W, 10,62, miles, to 
Koorveey and Rorqjhy two to vns, alinofl united, on the 
banks of the BHxva. 'J'hc)'^ are of confidcrable lize, 
and at the former is a large ftonc fort. They are in- 
habited hy P, italic, who fettled here about a hundred 
years ago, in the time of Aueunozere. Their chief 
and tiie head of the prefent family, were bro- 
thers, and obtained their refpeclive cilablifliments at 
tltc fame time. Thc ' prefent Ncnv6h is Hoobmut 
Kjian. Mis rcvcjiuc is faid to be between one and 
two lacs of rupees, but it is fequeftcred, for the pay- 
mci^r of a debt to the Mahroitas ; fo that he has no- 
thing more, for Ins expences, than they choofe to al- 
low him. The road was good, the country well cul- 
tivated. 

March 2(S . — Maeched S.23f W, 11,3 miles, to 
Ktt'ivah. Croffed tJic BfJivah clofc to yefterday’s en- 
campment. The banks arc ftcep, and the bed ftony. 
The' toil adjoining is a black mwpkl; but, two miles 
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and a half farther on we entered on a clay, the fur- 
Vace of which was covered with reddilh hones, that 
deemed to contain iron. This extended for a little 
'w‘* each fide of the road, where the ground was 
hig?*^nd agpeared to be little capable of cultivation ; 
but, I h)mc diftanoe, the fields which lay lower were 
covered with grain. This kind of Ibil continued for 
two milest .and terminated at a linall nulhth, near tlie 
banks o£» ftich is a plantation of date trees (Ehie Sy{- 
•vijlris) -.For the remaining part of tlie way, the ibil 
is the^5hte black mould that we had fceii in the laft 
mar es. The grain was in great part cut down, and 
ca’ mg into the villages, 'ihe road good, country 
•w'< cultivated. Kh-nsL'uh is a ruiddle-fizcd village, ia 
tl diftridf of Koonvey. At the diftanoe of three cofs 
t the foiith-eaftward is foen a remarkable conical hill, 

the foot of wliich is u large town, named OJifoor^ 
which belongs to Sindjah. There was formerly a 
fort on tlie hill, but that has fallen to ruin, or been 
deftroyed. 

Marc/ 127 . — Marchep S 5^ W, 8,1-2 miles, to 
Bafouchp a large town, belonging to the diftriA of 
Bhilfdh. The road was, in general, good. I'he foil 
alternately black mould, and a rcddifti clay, with ftones 
of a fcrniginous appearance. Where the blacit mould 
is, the country is well cultivated : the other feems uh- 
fuitable to vegetation, and ccnfcqucntly remains walfe, 

March IS, — ^Marched S 13|:W, 14,3 miles, to 
the fmall river GulctUta, or cut-throat, fo named front 
hiurders committed on its banks : the road good ; Ibii, 
a black mould : country well cultivated ; grain almolt 
all cut down. 

March 29 . — Makchep S 28 W, 10,53 miles, to 
BMlfah. Road good, foil as .before. Tlie wlieat har- 
veft:, which is the principal grain of the Kuhl'C, w^as got 
in. They cultivate v^ry lildc barley. In tke Kheretf 

they 
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they have a good deal of rice, alfo Joodr (Holcus Sorg^ 
ium Linn.) and Moong (Phafiolus Mungo) but no , 
Bajerah (Holms fpicMus). Celebrated as this place 
for tobacco, we could get none of a good qualifyp^l^e 
crop of the former year liad been all exported, a£d the 
new one was too freih to be fit for ufe. The town, or 
as it is called, fort of Bhilfahy is enclofed with a ftone 
wall, fumifhed with fquare towers, and a ditoh. The 
fuburbs without the wall are not very extcl^five, but 
the ftreets are fpacious, and they contain foii'£ good 
houles. The town is fituated nearly on the foi^- weft 
extremity of the diftri<ft, w'here it is contiguous tc that 
of Bopdl. To the eaftward of the town, at ' the dis- 
tance of fix furlongs from the wall, is a high rqbk, 
very fteep, on the top of which is a Durgah, conse- 
crated to the memory of a faint, named Seid-jelaj',- 
UD-uEEN Bokhari. On the top of this rockl found 
a pretty large tree of the StercuUa Urens (Roxrurgh’s 
Plants, Vol.I. No. 24.) here called Curhlree, 

April 1. — Marched S G4 W, 7,82 miles, to 
Gootgaung, a fmall village, in the territory of Bopdl. 
The road lies acrofs the Betwah, the bed of which is 
rocky, very uneven and flippery. The remainder was 
a ghod carriage road. The laft part lies between hills, 
which abound with a great variety of vegetable produc- 
tions. , Among thefe, we found 'Tlndu (Diq/fyros Ebe~ 
man) Acdr (Alangium. Hort. mal, iv. 17 , 26 .) and a 
fhrub for which 1 cbuld get no name at this place. 
In ihe Dwai it is called Binna or Ponga. It is the 
Ulmis integrifolia Roxburgh’s htdian Plants, Vol. I. 
No. 78. 

2.— Marched S64W, 7>82 miles, toAmary^ 
a village in the Bo^dl diftridt, fituated between two 
pretty high hills, and partly built 'on the face of the 
znoft foutherly of the uwo. In the way lies the fmall 
river Gyhora~Puchar, fo named from the great number 
of large, rotUid, flippery ftoncs, with which its bed is 

/ filled. 
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filled, rendering the paflage dangerous for horfes. Tlic 
road to that river is through a jungle, and in £eveial 
‘ 'arts uneven ; the remainder good, though ..a culti- 
* ‘.^^SBhntry. 

S 5lf W, i&,li milts to Bo~ 
f>M. Ab<^ four miles from AmAry is a llecp pafs, up- 
hill, for t* fpace of about twenty paces. The re- 
mainder the road is good. The fir ft part of it is ' 
through' thick jungle, the laft througir a cultivated 
countr' The town of Bopdl is extenlive, and fiir- 
round - vnth a ftone wall* On the oulfide is a large 
gunf with ftrcets wide and ftraight. On a rifing 
gro .d, to the foutb-weft of the town, is a fort, called 
Fi. , :h gurh, newly erected, and not yet quite finiflied. 
It has a ftone wall, with fquare towers, but no ditch. 
The fpot on which it is built is one foiid rock. To 
the fouth-v/eft, under the walls of this fort, is a very 
extenfive tank or pond, formed by an embankment, at 
the confluence of five ftreams, ifluing from the neigh- 
bouring hills ; which form a kind of amphitheatre 
round the lake. Its length is about fix miles, and 
from it the town has the addition of Tdl to its name, 
Thele hills, and others in the neighbourhood, con-^ 
tain a foft free flone, and a reddifli granite, the latter 
of which feems well calculated fojr buildings that will 
refift water, and the injuries of the weather : it is ac^ 
cordingly ufed in the new embankment which is now 
building at the eaft end of the lake. From this part 
ilTuesthe fmall nvax Patara^mA. it is faid that the 
Betwah takes its rile from another part of the lame. 

The town arkl territory of Bopdl are occupied by a 
colony of Patans, to whom they were aliigned by 
AuiiuNGZERE. The prefent Naw'ab Mohamm:e.i> 
Hyat, a man about fixty years of age, had from indo- 
lence, love of pleafure, want of capacity or devotion: 
(for Ihave heard each of thefo realbns afiigned) refigned 
the whole adminiftration into the hands of his Dewan 

tfiacc' 
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(lince d.ead)j who was. born a brahmen, but purcliafed, 
when a child, by the Navyab, and educated in the 
Mujfitlman faith. 

The revenue of is eftimated at ten oy'i-welve 
lacs of rupees. It docs not pay any regitlar traute to 
the Mahrattas, but from time to time a handfome 
prefent is given, to conciliate tlieir friendmip. The 
people feem to be happy under the prclHit govern- 
ment, and tlie Dewan, by his holpitality^,^ and the 
protcdlion ailbrded to fl rangers, had induced*' the ca- 
ravans, and travellers in general, to take this r6,7,d be- 
tween the Decan and liindnjian, '\^ 

April 7. — Marched S 7 J W, 14 miles, to Pu^ 4 At» 
a pretty large village, in the Bopal territory, and fitu- 
ated oil the frontier. The firft two miles paft Ihr 
town, to the edge of the great lake, were very ftony ; 
afterwards the road w'as good, the foil rich, and the. 
country well cultivated. The crop now entirely got in; 

April 8 . — MAncHED S 78 W, (),47 miles, to AV • 
Tiore, a conhderable town, belonging to the Mahrufla 
chief Eetul-Kow. I lis deputy, Gopa j. Row, wiio 
refided here, had the collcdion of four pcrgiuniali.s, 
Slehore, AJhtah, and two others, amounting, in all, to 
about three Lacs of rupees. 

ft 

Se'hpre is fituated on the banks of the little river 
Rootah-Seein, and is lurrounded with a large grove of 
mango and other trees. Here is a confiderable manu- 
fadlure ot ftriped and chequered nmllins. The road 
was good, foil a black mould, but the culti\a(ion 
partial. 

April g . — Marched N 7 7 W, 11,19 miles, tolnrher, 
a town belonging to the heirs of the Mahratta chief 
Nauoo-Shi'nkeh. It is in the pergunnah of Shu- 
ja’ivitlpoot^.y^lxicli is divided fsom that of Schore hy the 

river 
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txvtT Parhitty. The toad good, and foil a fine black 
mould; but there is a good deal of wafie land near the 
'road fide. 

10-||-Marched N 50 W, l6,55 miles, to 
Shuji^^^^oor. Road good : foil the fame black mould 
as befo/ For the fiiA ten miles, very little cultiva^ 
lion, ah, ,,;ards a good deal.’ 

Shuja Jpoor is a large town, fituated on the nanh- 
caft h of the river Jamneary. It contains a fort, or 
wallf town, and without the wall, a good bazar, in 
w'hi' are many large, well-built houfes. The country 
is ’ jle to the depredations of'a let of robbers, called 
C which in fome meafurc accounts for the in- 

ferior ftate of cultivation. This is the head town of a 
pergunnah of eight lacs of rupees, held in jageer, from 
the Peshwa, by the heirs of Na'roo-Shunker. 
They were in camp with Sindiah, and rented the 
diftriA to aumils, who were changed every two or 
three years. Thofe men colledled what they could, 
opprelfed the ryots and brought depopulation on the 
country. About twelve years ago this diftridt ^as 
under the management of Appah-K’handey Raw* 
and then it was well peopled and, cultivated. 

This is a confiderable market for ftriped muflins, 
doputtahs, &c. Opium is cultivated to fome extent, and 
is faid to be of a good quality. 

April 11— -Marched N 75f W, 11,87 miles, to 
Beirfrpwid, a fmall village in the diftridl of sAiglittaJ- 
poor. Road good ; foil as before, country more cul- 
tivated than yefterduy. 

In this country are many Maivak trees htifoiia 
Roxb. Ind. plants Vol. I. No. 10, Madfmca, AfiaU 

vot. yj. C Rf 
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R^. vol. I.) They were now in flower, and as the 
number of feeds in the ripe fruit is very uncertain, 
which has caufedfbme confuflon, I this day examined 
the germina of twenty-one flowers. Thirteen^ra^the 
rudiments of eight feeds, lix of nine, and two o^lSren, 
The ftamina were 24, 35, and 2tj, burl £aye ^mcrly 
fecn flowers with only l6. 

■Afril ll,. — Makched weft 17,89 miles,' to Hhah-^ 
feh^npoor,. The road w'as good, tlie foil as before, 
but the country appeared to have remained long un- 
cultivated. It is all overgrown with brufhw'ood, among 
.which the Plafs(Buteafronclofa) and wild date ('Plate' 
JylveJtris) hold the principal place. 

\ 

Shahjehanpoor is a conflderable town., and head of a 
pergunnah, belonging to Sixdjah. It lies on the 
banks of the xwex Sagummltee. About half a mile to 
tlie weftward of the town is a conical hill, which is 
confpicuous at a great diftance. 

Aprjlxz. — ^Marched S 59§ W, 1(5,66 miles, to 
Tm'Ana, a town and head of a pergunnah, belonging 
to Aheltah Bai. . The flrft tliirtcen miles we met 
with very bad road, among rocks and broken ground, 
incapable of cultivation. The remainder of the roatl 
was good, through a cultivated country. In the 
neighbourhood of we found an' avenue of 

young trees of conflderable extent, which we wei'e in- 
formed w^as planted 6y Aheliaii Bai. A tafte for 
improvements of this nature is uncommon among Mah- 
rattas ; and this gave me a favourable ifnpreffion of 
that princeis’s /government, which was confirmed by 
ferther enquiry. 

April 14. — Mabched S 48^ W, 13 miles, to Taj- 
poor ^ a villi^c belonging, to Bindiah. The.ro^ 
ftpney, and the ground full of holes. Little cultivation. 

April 
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15 . — ^Marched § 75§ W, 10^37 miles, to Om- 
Jein. The road good. This city called iii 

Awintii or A^anfi, boalts a high , antiquity. A 
Cl..,* 'i^T'in the Pooraris is employed on the defcription 
is .conlidered as the firft meridian by the 
igraphers and aftronoraers, fo that its loi^* 
tude froJi^i^^ur European obfervatories iS an objeft of 
feme cunC^ity. By a medium of eleven obfervations. 
of Jupiter’s- firtl and fecond fatellites (taking the times 
in the ephemeris as accurate) I make its longitude from, 
Greenvi'ich 75° 51^ E. Its latitude, by a medium of 
eight ohfer\’ations 23° N. 

/ 

Bpx the city which now bears the name is fituated a 
mile* to the fouthward of the ancient town, -which, 
about the time of the celebrated Vicramadittya 
was overwhe'med, by one of thofe violeiit convulfions 
of nature which, from time to time, alter the furface of 
our globe. The following narrative of this event, in- 
volved in a cloud of fable, is' handed down by the 
Brahmens. A certain deity, named Gunurufseint, 
Was condemned, for an oflFence committed againft the 
god Inder,--!© appear on earth, ’ in the form of an afs, 
but on his entreaty, he was allowed, as a mitigation of 
the punilhraent, to lay afide that body in the night, 
and take that of a man; His incarnation took place at 
Oujein, diu*ing the reign of a Rajah, named SunuRR- 
SEiN, and the afs, when arrived at maturity, accofting 
the Rajah in a human voice, proclaimed his own divine 
origin, and demanded his daughter in marriage. Hav-r 
ing, by certain prodigies, overcome the fcruples of- 
the Rajah, he obtained the objeft of his wiflies. 
day, in the form of an afs, he lived in the ftable, oif 
torn and hay ; but v/hen night came on ; laying afide 
the afs’s Ikin, and afliiming the form of a handfome 
and accomplilhed young prince, he went into the 
p^ce, and enjoyed, till morning, the converfation of 
his beauteous bride. In procefs of time, the daughter 
^of the Rajah appeared to be pregdant, and as her huf. 
^band, the afs, was deemed incapable of producing 
, C 2 fuch 
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fuch a ftate in one of the human fpedes, her chiftlt^ 
became fufpe6ted. Her fa^r queftioned her upon 
thti fubje.6t, and to him fhe explained the myftery. , 
At' night the Rajah, by her directions, hid hifl^lfin 
a convenient fitnation, and behdd the vjpudetj^ me- 
tainoipholis. He lamented' that his fon-in-law.lhould 
ever rcfume the uncouth dU’gaife, and to.;j/|event it, 
fct the afs’s Ikin on fire. Gunueufskin pprceived it, 
and though rejoiced at the termination of his exile, 
denounced the impending refentmcnt oflNDEii, for 
his difappointed vengeance. He warned his wi^to flee; 
for, laid he, niy earthly tenement is how confuming, 
I return to heaven, and this city will be ovcrwhehi'.ed 
with a fhower of earth. The princcfs fled to a village 
at fome diftance, where flie brought forth a Ton, 
named' Vicramadittya, eikI a Ihower of earth 
filling from heaven, buried the city and its inhabitants. 
It is faid to have been cold earth, and to have fallen 
in fmall quantity upon the fields all around, to the 
diflance of fever^cofs, but to a great depth on the 
towns. 

On the fpot where the ancient city is faid. to liave 
flood, by digging to the depth of from fifteen' to 
eighteen feet, they find brick walls entire, pillars of 
flonc, and pieces of wood, of an extriiord inary hard- 
nefs. The bricks,' thus dug up, are ufed for building, 
and fome of them are of a- much larger fize than any 
made in the prefent, or late ages. Utenfils of various 
Kinds kre fometimes uiig up in the fame places, and 
ancient coins are found, either by digging, or in the 
channels cut by the periodical rains ; having been 
wafhed away; or their earthly covering removed by 
•the torrents. During our flay at Oujein, a large quantity 
of wheat was found a man in dig^ng for bricks. 
It was, as might have been cxpeClcd, almofl entirely 
confumed, and in a flate refembling charcoal. The 
earth of which this mound is compofed, being foft, 
is cut into ravines, by the rains ; and in one of thefo, 
from which fevcral ftone pillars ha<.l been dug, 1 faw 
a fjiace, from twelve to fifteen , feet long, and ieven <» 
2 eight 
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eight high, compofed of earthen veflels,, , broken, and 
clofely compared together. It was coryeAured, ■ with 
great appearance of probability, to be a porter’s kiln. 
BetweSn this place mid the new town, is a hollow, iu 
whicU -adit^pn fays, the tiver Siffarafi formerly ran. 
It cha 5 ?*;?^\ts courCe, at the time the city vtfas buried, 
and no<r. - uns to the weiiward. 

Adjoinutg to thefe fubterraneous ruins, On die 
prefent bank of the f^ipparah is the cave, or fubterrane- 
ous abode of the Kajah Bhirtery. Before, die gate 
of the court arc two roes of frone pillars, one ninning 
from eaft to weft, the other from Ibuth to north. You 
enter the court from the fouth-ward ; within it are the 
entrances of two caves, or divifions of the ptilace. The 
outermoft enters from the fouth ; and is funk about 
three feet underground. From this entrance, (which 
is on the fide) it runs ftraight eaft, being a long gallery, 
111 ppprtcd on ftonc pillars, \yhich are curioufty carved, 
with figures of men in alto relievo. Thefe. figures, , 
however, are now much effaced. 

The inner apartment alfo enters from the fouth' 
This is a pretty wide chamber, nearly oii the level of 
the grounil, the roof fupportcd on ftone pillars, over 
which arc laid long ftones, in the manner of .beams. 
On the north fide, oppofit^ to the entrance, is a fmall 
window, which throws a faint light into the apartment. 
It looks down upon the low ground, beneath the bank, 
on . which the building is fituated. On the Wt hand, 
or weft fide of the apartment, is a linall triangulJu: 
opening in the ftone pavement. Through this yOa 
dcfcend, about the height of a man, into an apartmept 
truly fubterraneous, and .pcrfe<ftly dark. This is .alfo 
fupportcd on ftone pillars, intlie fame manner, as the 
. upper one. It firft runs ealtward, and then turns fouth. 
On the left hand fide are two chambers, about feyen 

C 3 feet 
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eight. , At the fouthem. extremity is a door, 
whiqh probably led into fome farther apartment, but it is 
fhut up with earth and rubbilh. The fakeers who re- 
lide here fay, a tradition cxifts, that one fubterrancous 
paii^e went from hence to Benares, and to 
fliUd they tell xis, , that this door was Ihut ix^ about 
twelve or fourteen years ago, by the gby^rnment, 
becahfe people fometimes Ipft lliemfelves in the 
labyifrxth. 

Tins is faid to be the place in which the Rajali 
BniKTEKY, the brother of Vicramadittya, fhut 
himfelf up, after having relinquiflied the world. But 
there arc vaiious and difcordant accounts of its con- 
f^dhion and date. By, fome, it is faid to have been 
cohibrudted, in its prefent form by Bhirtbry himfelf. 
By others,, thefe inner apartments are faid to have 
been the tmitl, or private chambers of GuNDRu.ysEiN, 
and, .the colonnade, before the gate to have been his 
public hall of audience,, or Devoan-Aimu Thai; this 
cfcaped the genial wreck of old Oujein, and either 
was not affedted, or funk gently down, fo as to retain 
its forni, though throvpu down under the level of the 
gtound. 


Such are the prefent appearances of this ancient 
city!^, which above 1800 years ago, was the feat of 
empire, of arts, and of learning ; and it is a talk 
woithy of the prefent lovers of fcience to difeover the 
me^ by which this great revolution has been effetft- 
cd.. There are not, as far as my infpedlion goes, 
any traces of volcanic fcorise among the ruins, nor 
are there in the neighbourhood any of thole conical 
hills, which we might Tuppole to have formerly dif- 
charged fire large enough to produce this cftcdl:. As, 
tradition relates, that the river, on that occalioii chang- 
ed ite courfe, an inundation from it might be conlider- 
ed as the caufe. And in fadt this river, while we w’cre at 
Oujem, did fwell to fucli a height, that great 
part of the prefent town, though fituated on a high 
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batik^ was overflowed, rnany houfes within it, and 
whole villages in the neighbourhood, wete Iwept away 
by the torrent. Biit yet the lize of the ftreaiti, arid 
the length of its c<;«rfc> the fource being onlj^t the 
diftance of fourte^ cofs, feein unlike to furniih wa- 
ter en.-*:gh to produce fo complete a revolution. 
Therefo;'”!;'. we muft confide^ the change of its courl^ 
in conformity to the tradition, rather as the eftecc 
than the caule of'that event. An earthquake appears 
one of the moft probable caufcs ; and tiie only objec- 
tion to it is the entire ftate in which the walls are found. 
They are faid to be found entire, but I am not able 
from infpeftion to determine \yhether or not they are-' 
fo entire as to render the fiippofition of an earthquake 
improbable. The ordy remaining caufe which I can 
tliink of, is loofe earth or land blown up by a violent 
wind. We have indances in of whole pari lliei 

being buried by Inch an accident. The foil of the 
province of MuUva, being a black vegetable mould, 
is unfavourable to this luppofition ; but even this, 
when dry is very light, friable earth : and it rrtay “^.vd 
been preatly inelioralcd in fo long a period of ages. If 
■we mi"ht be allowed to call into our aid a tradition, 
which, though difguiled in fable and abfurdity, has 
probably a foundaVion in fa<^, it would be favouraWe 
to this 'hyporhefis. For none of the other cauf^ 
would fo much refembleafnower of earth as this ; and 
land driven by the wind would naturally be ^cctimu- 
lated to the greateft height, oh the towns, where the 
buildings would refill its farther progrefs m the hori- 
zontal direction . 


The prefent citv of Ouje^rs is of an oblong 

and about fix miles in circumference, furrounded by a 

ftone wall, with round towers. Within this fpace, 
there is ibmc wafte ground, but the inhabited part oc- 
■ cupics by far the greatell portion ; it « much crowded 
with buildings, and very populous. 1 he houfes are 
iiuilt partly of brick, partly of wood. B^teven of the 
erick houfes, the frame is firft conHiufted o 
^ - C 4 
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and' the interllicek ■filled up with. brick; They are 
cQvered, either with Kme terrace, or with tiles. The 
principal bazar is' a fpacious and regular ftreet paved 
with ftonc. The houfes on each fide are of two'ftories. 
■The. lower, to which you inountv#qin ^he by 

five or fix fteps of ftone, are moftly built w ftone, 
and are taken up with Ihops. The upper, of brick or 
w^pod, ferve for the habitations of the owners. 

The moft remarkable buildings arc four mofques, 
ereiSted by private individuals, and a great number of 
Hindu temples, of thefe the tiioft confiderable is a 
little way on the outfide of the towm, at Unk~fdt, a 
place held in great venerationj as being tliat .where 
Kreeshen and his brother Bulbudder, or Bildeo, 
received the rudiments of tlieir education. Here is a 
fione 'tank, with fteps leading down to the water’s 
edgfe ; and this is faid to be of great antiquity. But it 
has been enclofed with a ftone wall, and two temples 
ereftcd within theenclofure about twenty-five years ago, 
by Rung Raw Ape ah, of the tribe Pawdr. Thefe 
temples arc fquare, with pyramidal roofs. That on the 
right, as you enter the gate, contains the images of 
Kajh, Litchmun, and Sita, in white marble ; and 
that on the left, tliofe of Kreeshen and Radiia, the 
fiift in black, and the lecond in white marble. All 
thefe figures are well executed. 

- Sindiah’s palace in the city, which is yet un- 
fiiiilhed, is an extenfive and' lufficiently commodious 
houfe, .but without any claim to magnificence. And 
it is fo much furrounded with other buildings, as to 
make very little appearance on the outfide. Near it is 
a gate, which being all that remains of a fort faid to be 
built loon after the time of Vicramadittya, may be 
confidered as a good fpecimcn of the ancient Hindu 
archite^lnre. 


Within 
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Within the cify, and .near the eaihiiin waO, is a 
Ifill. of a coniiderahle height, on the top of which is 
a H^u temple of .Mahax>£o, and adjoining to it the 
the*totAb of siMi^i^an faint, named Goo a SHnaEnn. 
This hill is conipiouous from a diftance, and a Ite- 
rator Olathe lop of it commands an ext^five profpcA 
on every frde. To the northward /he fees, at the dif- 
tance of four miles, the rude and mafly ftrudtute of 
Calydeh, an ancient palace, built on an iiland in the 
Sipparah, by a king of the faraily of Goub *. There 
are two fquare buddings, each covered with a hemif> 
pherical cupola, and ^vided below into eight apart- 
ments, befides the fpuce in the centre. I'he com- 
munication w'ith the land is made by a ftone bridge 
over one of the branches into which the Sipparah is 
here divided. Below the bridge arc feveral apartments 
conftrndled on a level with the water ; and the rocky 
bed of the river is cut into' channels of various regular 
forms, liicli as fpirals, fquares, circles, &c. to which, 
in the dry feafon the current is confined. Turning, to 
the weftward, he traces the wdnding courfe of the 
Sipparah, through a fertile valley, where fields of com 
and clumps of fruit trees interfedling, diverfify the 
prolpe<Sl, till Jiis attention is arrefted by the fort of 
Beiruun~gurh, fituated clofe on the top of the oppe^te 
bank. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, fur- 
rounded by a rampart of earth, and contains an ancient 
temple dedicated to the tutelary divinit}* of the place, 
whofe name it bears. Still farther up the llr^am, and 
nearly oppofiteto the middle of the town, am' the gar- 
dens of Abha-chi'tnavees and Kana Kran. On 
the latter np decoration of art has been fpared ; the Im- 
nier wantons in all the luxuriance of nature. Exa<S^ 
over the% at the diftance of half a mile from ttc 

* A defeription of this extraordiuary fabric is inferted In the 
Ch’linital Repertory, V. I. p. 'itifi, from a letter of Sir \V. 
dated at Vigan, 13th April, lyss. The author };iv« s an extraft from 
' a, hiftoiy of iWa/ja’a, which prove? the btiiltliug to be thework of 
Siiltaun Nasiji-ud-dken-Gxlgki;, fou of GiiKAf-riJ-DUKN, wlio 
afcentlcd the throtie of Maiavu in the year of the H ju-a yos, ami 
reined eleven years and four wontlia. 


river, 
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is a grove o? trees, on a rifing ground. It con- 
tains the tomb of another faint, named Shah Da^wul, 
but is naore remarkable for having been the fcene of 
a bloody .adfion, about thirty years ago, between Six- 
»iAHand one ofliis Sirdars, named 11ag£>o, who, from 
having the command of certain troops of h^fe, was 
.called Pagih. This officer had been detached by 
-SxwDiAH, with a confrderable force, to levy contri- 
butions in Oudipore, and having received the money, 
refufed to account for it. His mafter confined his fa- 
mily, who' had remained in Oujein, in confcquence of 
which, Kagoo marched at the head of .10,000 men, to 
attack SiNDiAH, who was in Oujeiu, with only five or 
fix thoiifand. With this inequality the fight began, 
bh the plain adjacent to Shah Dawul’s Durgali ; but 
SiNuiAH was joined by (jooo Goofatm • and a chance 
ihot having killed Kagoo, his adherents were routed. 

The profpeft on this fide is bounded by a ridge of 
bills, at the difiance of about three inilc.s. It runs from 
N N E, to S S W, and is feven raile.s in length ; thefe 
hills are chiefly compofed of granite, and from them 
the Hone employed in building is fupplied. But they 
are covered with vegetable mould to a fuflicient depth 
to admit of cultivation. 

To the fouth-weft is a wide avenue of trees, which 
termioates a courfe of two miles, at a temple of Ganesa, 
fiirnRUieti CHiNTAMuix. It is vifited by numerous 
proc^flions at certain ftated periods. 

The fouth wall of the town is walhed by the Sip- 
farah^ which makes a fudden turning at this , place. 
This extremity of the city, called Jeyjingpoorab, con- 
tains an oblervatory, built by the llajah Je\ SING of 
Ambheer, fince named from him Jeynagifr. He built 
'obfervatdries at five principal cities, viz. Dehly^ Ma- 
tra, Jeynitgur, Bowres, and Oujcin, as he informs us 
in the preface to the ailronomical tables, publilhed by 

hiba. 
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Kim, which, in coinplimeiit to> the itigi^g Em- 
peror, he entitled MaHommdJhaly, 

TprRino to the caft> we are prefented' with a 
different proije<fL As far as thp eye can reach is a 
level plajji, which is only intetmpted by a conical 
hillock at the diftance of ihtee miles, beyond which is 
an ex-tenfive Jake, that lies, clofe on the left of the road 
that leads to Bofdul. On the right of the road at the 
fame place, is a Rminah belonging to Siudiah, well 
flocked with deer. 

The Rajah Jeysino held die city and territory of 
..0«;ei» of the Empctor, in quality of Soubahdar; but 
it foon after fell into the hands of the MnhrattaS) and . 
has l)eloiiged to Sixdiah’s fandly for two generations, 
'i’he diflridl immediately dependent on the city,, yields 
a revenue of five lacs per annum, Mid comprehends 
1 7 i> villages. The ancient landholders, who were de- 
prived of their poffeffions by the Makraihis, Itill re- 
tain fome forts, difperfed over the province; and partly ' 
by treaty with tlie conqjierors, partly by force, receive 
a proportion of the reiits from the adjacent villages. 
One of thefe people, who are called Graffiah, is Hur- 
ry Si a Rajpoot: he poHelfes the mud fort of, 
Jholciia about ten miles from Otjiin, He- commands 
a body of. two hundred Grajftahs ; and a neighbouring 
village, A' heluna, the vent of wliich is ‘iOOO rupees r 
year, pays him 150 , or 7 ^ per cent, on the revenue. 
But thefe frCe-booters, not contented with the |«gukr 
contribution, excrcife the moll lawlels rapine, fo that' 
travelling is unfofe ; and they watch the occafion whick'. 
any calual confufion or diftrefs of the government, 
the withdrawing of troops for foreign fcrvice, occa-. 
lionally aflbrds them, to extend their ravages to the' 
gRtes of the city, or even within the walls. 

The officers of government are almoft the only. 
Mahratta inhabitants of Oiijein. The bulk of the 
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jpeO|S^j h^- . And. Mt^uhnanst Xptik. a dialedl 
very, little different from that of Agra a^d Dehly. The 
iSyuJmanffotm 4 very confiderabic portion of the in- 
habitants, and of their .numbei^ a great part <is coni- 
pofcd of particular ckfs, here known by the name of 
Bohrah. They diftinguifli their own feet tlie title 
of JJhmeelhh, deriving their origin from one of the 
followers of the prophet, named Ism aeki., who flbu- 
riflied in the age immediately fucceeding that of Ma- 
HOMMED. This lingular clafs of people forms a very 
large fociety, fpread over all the countries of the jDf?- 
can, particularly the large towns. Surat contains 60OO 
families, aiid the number in Oujein amounts to 1 500 . 
But the head-quarters of the tribe is at Burhanpoor, 
where tlieir moullah or liigh-prieft refides.. The Ibciety 
carries on a very extenfive. and multifarious commerce, 
in all thbfe countries, over which its members are dil- 
perfed, and a certain proportion of all their gain,"> is ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of the moullah, whole 
revenue is confequently ample. He is paramount in 
ail ecclefiaftical matters, and holds the keys of paradile ; 
it being an eftablillied article ol faith that no man can 
enter the regions of blifs without a paflport from the 
high pricll, who receives a handlbme gratuity for 
cve.ty o»ie he ligns. But he alfo exercifes a tanpoi al 
jurildiction over his tribe, wherever difperfed, and this 
authority is admitted by the various governments under 
wiiEtfc dominion they refide, as an encouragement to 
, tbeic people who fc.-pi the moft induftrious and ufeful 
ckfs, bf the inhabitants. A younger brother of the 
moullah refides at Oujem„ and with tliat fame title exer- 
cifes over the Bohrahs refident there the autliority, fpi- 
ritual and temporal, annexed to the office. Five mo- 
hilkhs of the city are inhabited by them, and fubjedl 
to his jurifdi^ion. 

On our arrival at Oujein, we had plenty of excellent 
grapes from Burhanpoor. By the time this fupply was 
exhaulled, the grapes produced at Oujein cwne into 

. fcafon. 
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feafon. Thefe are inferior ’in , (flavour to th^ 

former; but a fii^oVarity in thi^dimaite' is 
vine produces a fecond cr<^ in the rainy feafon. -'This 
ho\;?'cver is acidulous, and much inferior to the firft. 
The other fruits are the mango, Tguava, plantain, me- 
lon, an<f w^ter melon, two fpedes of Amotia, 
mofii,ixAret‘icuhta(^herecfdh and-<^/fl//^,fevcral varieties 
of tiie orange and lime trees; the Falfah (Grewa 
atica) from which the natives make a moft refreihing,. 
nightly acidulous fherbet; and as a rarity in .a few 
gardens, the Carica Papaya. , , ’ 

The foil in the vicinity of Otijetn^ and indeed over 
the greateft part of the province of Malava, is a black 
vegetable mould ; which, in the rainy feafon, becomes 
fo foft, that travelling is hardly prac^licable; on dry- 
ing, it cracks in all diredions, and the filTures are fo 
wide and deep in many parts, by the road fide, that it 
is dangerous for a traveller to go off the. beaten track, 
as a horfe getting his foot into one of: thefe fiflures, 
endangers his own limbs and the life of his rider. The 
quaritity of rain that falls in ordinary feafons is fo cenfi- 
derable, tmd the ground fo retentive of inoifture, that 
wells are hardly ufed for watering the fields. Thus a 
great part of the labour, incident to cultivation in 
Jujan, is faved. But this very circumftance makes the 
fuft'ering more fevere, upon a failure of the periodical 
rains ; for the hufbandm^, accidtomed to on 

the fpontaheous bounty of heaven, and u^^bvided 
with wells in his fields, is with difficulty 
undertake the unufual labour of watering, efpeci^y as 
it muft be preceded by that of digging the fource. 

F' 

» Thb harveft, as in HinJuJlan, is divided into fi^o 
periods, the Khereef and Riihhee ; the former being cut 
in September and Offober, and the latter in March and 
Apr'u. The kinds of grain cultivated here, taken in 
the order of their ripenix^, are as follow ; 


KHEREEF, 
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T-r KHEREfeF. 

.i. MtikKa^ m..0tndui^^t Bh$ottflh I ZeaMa^s. It 
Was in floWer the 20th ow«^, and is g^thercd\'in Au- 
gtffi pt September, 

. Congtiee Patacum ItaTicum was in flower July 28th* 

Oori ov Majh ; Phqfeohs Max ; .flowers in July 
and Anguji^ ripe about the end of September. 

4. Moong Phutlee, ,Arachls Hyf>ogaea\ .(ground-nut, 
or p^-nut of the Wefi Indies) was in flower in Sepumber. 

b* Mand'ox Mai, (ymfitrus Coracanus, Lin. Eleufme 
Coracana Ocertiur : in Hindufian the name is Murhua, 
in the Carnatic Natcheny, and in Myfore PJgy. 

6. * Bdjera, is a finall round grain, efteemed very 
nutritious, but heating, and fomewhat hard of digeftion. 
Being very cheap, it is principally ufed by the poorer 
clafs of inhabitants, and hy xhxi 'Main attas, who make 
of it fiat cakes, of which a horfeman can carry under 
his laddie a fulficient provilion for many days. It was 
in flower the 13th September, and is reaped in Oblober. 

^ Jooar. Holms Sorghm, Lin, 

Afjdroj^ogon Sorghum^ Roxb* 

is veiy ftrong, and grows to the height of 
dght feet. The fpikc egg-fluped, nodding 

*V^c I&lcus Sficatus of LiWN.ffiu$t A defcriptioii and figurie 
of it 'are given in* the 1 ft vc^iime of the tranfaftions of the Padoua. 
(p. I:i4.) by Sign; P. Ak»uin, He obtained the feeds from 'rtims^ 
whero it is caUed>2)fi^i*^ The. internal ftrudtnre of the fru^:Utication, 
and the fornl the fpike, agree fo well with the Bajera, tiiat 1 
have no befiVation in referring them to the fame fpecies. But the 
fpectmen reprefeiited by Sign. AiinuiN is much more ramified, 
with 4be culm and principal fpike larger, than I have ever feen; 
This is probably a variety, produced by divprlity of foil and cud* 
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or han^ng (fometiraes erei&)# liX; Gf lev^ inches in 
length, ahd about nine in circumference. Itsjtimes 
of nowering wd re^^ng the fame with the la^. 

T^nit .Holcus cemtm^ which is the third fpecles de- 
fciibed by Sigb. Ann u in (^agg. P<*fo « :) does not, 
appear to differ from this, except as a variety ]: the 
ercdf or recurved pofitibn of the panicle, depending on 
its lize and weight, compared with the ffrength of thd 
ftalk. 

But it is fubjedf to another variety, flill- more re- 
markable, The hermaphrodite calyx is fometimcSF 
biflorous, and ripens two feeds ; fometimes uniflorous, 
producing only one. I have found, mixed in the fame 
field, plants with erect, lax'panicles, and oth ere more 
compadl and nodding. The former had, moll fre- 
quently, one-flowered c.alyces, and the latter two- 
flowered. But, in fome iniiances, the one-frowered 
and two-fiowered were found on the fame head, and 
even in tlie feme branch of the panicle. The fe^s in 
the ifirll cafe are round, in the fecond heraifphiyicd, 
one fide of each being flattened by their mutual contact. 

To afeertain the matter more acifiurately, I fent feeds, 
of both kinds to Doctor Roxbukgh, who fpwed them 
in tlie botanical garden, at a diftance from one another. 
The plants came up witii one and two-flowered calyces , 
indifcriminatdy, and flow'ers of both kinds were even 
mixed in the fame panicle. . ; ' 

8. Moong ; Pli^'cplns. Mungo. Tlw Ipecifrc .dif^ i 
fercnce between this and the Oord (P. Maxjiixcr^ ; 
difficult to eftabliih, yet its couftancy forbids, us 
confidet them as mere varieties, * V 

1, The lialks of the Oord are lufpkl in a lefler de-».'. 
gree than thofe of the 


a. The 
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а. The ftipulesi of the former aw mote acute than 
thofe of the latter. 

3. The leaves are rather rrwre acute. 

4. The legumes (horter. . . 

б. The feeds of the Oord larger, more . compshelTed 

and black ; thofe of the Momg fttta]ler> rounder 
and green. 

57iis was ripe about the end of Q&oherf being about a 
moiuh -later than the Oord. 

9. Birtee ; a fpecies of Panicum^ ufed in food, was 
ini^d O 3 oheriii& 6th. 

R U B B E E. 

1 . Wheat ; Trificum. 

The fpecies cultivated here has the following marks ; 
Calyces four-flowered, ventricofe, frnooth, imbricated : 
the two outward florets with long beards, the tliird 
with hardly any ; the fourth and innermoft, neuter, 
^'rom this chanitfter I am doubtful whether it fltould 
be referred to the fpecies ajiwum or fpelta, or whether 
it may not be a new fpecies. It was in the ear at 
O^ein, the 30th of January , and on the IQth of March^ 
at tlie diftance of fix days journey, vre found it ripe. 

\ 2. Ckamaltf , Cicer arietimm. 

I 

. Z. Mafoora. fmall legurae> which I have not fufii- 
ckatly examined. ( Ei^um Lens f) 

4. Toor ot .drher i Cytifus Cajan, 

It is fown foon after the fetting in of the rains, the 
feed being mixed with thofe of Jooar, Bajera, and other 
grain of the Khererf. When they are removed, the 
Cytifus xexasdm, and its harveft is about the fame time 
with the wheat. ’ 


5. J^EASE; 









-..' ^k'- j.i^-2'-^ ivWirtff: -. Tlie white kiridWlds alareer 


' a^es a^ea titae ttf woup 

thS* I'Kis is, doper 

tlKt^'teab; :^ut m a lme from 

du^fuiotS^ ^im^.ftctfnCtop tolwttomof th^apfule, 

"inWeSfe^dori 'ana evedng, and the ojaumjgathered 
tH^'|im.Wrmngi,: They begin- at day and con- 

*V^& '«n''rtfcre i».iar;of the dav is pafled. 1 he wounds 


IW this difid^y all the bpitim, even, at the time of 
ri^iering,.is niBtbd with-oilj and this^eydonot con- 
as a fraudulent addltefation.. 

5 ' j I'C tn dl’YiP' 


V#ed^ and the irealbn affi^ned is to prevfent jthe dr\ig 

:ih^r;df^g. The people employed in gatheringjit 

■late each a fmall veffel contammg a little oil of lefa- 
of linfced. The opium which has flowed 
il^^i CTpftijics is fetaped oft witfi ,?i little 

• if ^ tnftnpwertty pre^ dipped in oil. A Httle oil 

k^fcen ib. the ,p^ qf -.the hahd, and the ;ppium jga- 
ife^d with thbi^kim.-Hriltunhat is wi^d in the hand, 
ani kneaded \ 0 t Jbe oil;. .whie;i a faiheient qaan^ty 
■ ' ,js|:€'blte#p,iti "the 'haftdi t-. '^■■''thrown into ;^e.,V-^fl 
With oii‘ ‘ "Ibe whd^'quai^y g^hered 'is, when 
‘ brought homey kneadid into a mats, : and thrown into 
a veliel with mbf» oil, in which the whole crop of tlie 
.., •, ■ . ' feafon 
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feafoft is colleAed. ThixS) it is erident, that the pro- 
portton of oil in Any given quantity of ppium^ is not 
determined with much accturacy ; but they compute 
that.th9 oil amounts to half the quantity of the pure 

drug, or onC'tbird of the mixed nufs. 

« 

Tnn adulterations pradlifed fecretly, and confidercd 
as fraudulent, are mixing the powder of the dried leaves 
of tlie poppy ; and fometimes even aihcs. 

When cheap, it fells ^or fift<"rn rupees; and when 
dear, or of a fuperiour quality, lor twenty-five or thir- 
ty rupees per ^hret, a weight of 6| feers, each fecr 
being the weight of eighty rupees. 


It is exported to Guzetef, Marwar, Sec. The mer- 
chiints frt»m different yiarts of the country, advance 
money to the cultivator, while the crop is on the 
ground ; when the drug is ready, they receive it, and 
lettlc the price acording to the quality and the feafon. 
'The plant is town repeatedly on the fame ground with- 
out limitation, as they find it does not exh.*uft the foil. 


Tub mixture of oil renders this opium of a very in- 
ftfriowr quality to that of the eaftern provinces, and 
particularly renders it unfiit for making a tnmfparent 
tiiidfure. 

Fine while cloths arc imported from Chandai and 
and from litirlmipoot they receive turbans, and 
fjries, and other Ihiined goods From Surat, are im- 
ported various kinds of Europe and Clam goods, many 
of wiiich we purchafe here at a cheaper latc than wc 
could in the Knglifit Settlements, Alfo pearls, whicli 
are partly confumed here, and partly exported uith ad- 
vantage to Hmdujtm. Aftt-faiida, which is produced 
in SwJ, and the provinces bejmnd it, coir.es here 
' ' Da through 
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tbro\i{;h Manvar^ and is exported to the callward (o 
Mtrxapoor, &c. On the other hand, diamonds from 
BtindeJeutidf go by this place to Surat. 

i 

But the Carrying trade between the prrjniiccs to the 
weft and the eafVward is carrict} on to a much greater 
extent, and to more advantage at I/tdoor than herej 
becauie the duties there are lower. At tint place only 
four or five annas are ejca«^eil on a bullock kud, which 
may be worth three or four bundled lupien; wh'ncas 
at Qujem^ they amount to ten per cent, on the value 
of the goods, exported or nnpoittd; lo that on liuh 
articles as only pafs Ihroiigli tlw* place, the duties con- 
lume twenty per •"•nt of the jiTofit. The realbn is 
obvious, huhnr had the good lotnme to be under the 
prudent and peaceable adnumdicttiou of AiitLiAir 
Bai, a pnn* efs, who. free fioni ambiuous newi,, had 
only the internal pr<*fpcilty of her countty, and the 
happinefs of m inhabitants, at heart ; wheica-* Si x n i ah, 
iea away by the das'zluig proipei't of extending his 
conquefis and acquiring great political inllueuce, rnain- 
tuned expenfive armaments, exhaufted lu> vrcaluiv, 
and was forced to abandon his fubjedls to the rapacity 
of thofe who lupplied frhe means of carrying his 
ichcmes into execution. 

Wn remained at from the middle of Apd 

to the middle of Marchy and fo had an opportunity of 
obferving nearly the whole vicifhtude of leafons. In 
the month of Apd and ilfay, the ninds in Uie day 
time were fiiung and hot, the llunBometer cxpolcd to 
to them being from ()3 to I0(), at four in the afternoon. 
Tjbefe winds, with little deviation, came from the weft- 
ward. The heat at nine in the evening varied (torn 
80 to go. But the mornings, during all this lime were 
temperate, in only one inftance riling fo liigh as 8 1, 
and fometimes being as low as <5p. From the fSth to 
the 25 of Majfy we had frequent fqiuHs from N W and 
W N VV* j once from NE, attended with thunder, light- 

‘ whig, 
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nms 5 » and fain. The quanttty that feU dunng thele 
figlit atnoontcd tp about ten inches. Tiu« Wwv 
ihcr, the inhabitants inicttned us, was uuu&al at tiut 
ieakm.* It ])roduced a tem|K>xaty coohieis ; but the 
tky having clewed up befoie tlte end of naonth, 
the air tetufned to its fotnier teznperatuie, ox rather 
('\ccedad it, for tlie morning heat now lometunes 
,aounted as high as 85. 


On the 1 Ith ot June the rams fet in, and the quan 
t,ty th/U: Icll dunng the i^alon was as foUoi\s : 


May^ at abo^c, about 

10 inches 

5 dnya. 

June, " - 

J,52i 

9 

July, 

li,07l 

22 


'2I,0S8 

22 


5,651 

9 


5‘2,33l 

67 


The lain termimtcd on the 1 1th of Stplmhet. From 
the muliUc of ///nt’ to the middle viJutj^ the afternoon 
h'Mt \Mntd fiom U)7 to 80, gradually dimimfhin" as 
the icalon adiaiiud, and lomt times Irom the cotitmu- 
^noc o/ th'‘ lain was as low as bO. The morning was 
more imitorm, its extremes lying between 87 and 77. 
The ctenin'j-, between yo and 75. The wcither, 
dunng this pv,riod, was conftantly cloudy, fonietunes 
haay '1 lit wind 'iniformly from the wemsard, ’vaiy • 
ipg fiom N >\ to S W. 

From tlie end of this period, to liie termination of 
the raitij, the afternoon heat was from sy to 7-1. llie 
limit between the tw'o periods was ftrongly luatked, 
Juh the ifltb, at P. M. being 9I ; iGth, at the fame 
hour, 78. Ihc morning, from 80 to 72. During 
this ptnoil, the clouds were fo heavy and fo uniformly 
fpread ovei the whole face of the heavens, tha>. the fun 

. D 3 could 
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could feldom dart a ray through the gloom. The rain 
wa9 frequeut and long cot^Unued} but {eldom heavy. 
The only inftance in which the min of one day amount- 
ed to fo much as three inches, was in the Ipace between 
the 3 5th of JngvJ, at 7 P. M. and the i6th, at 
The rain, during tljis period, of 26§ hebrs, was incel- 
fant, and the quantity amounted to 10,1 28 inches. 
Itthen abated, but did not entirely ccafe rill the 17th, 
At d*! P. M. The quantity in that interval was Ofi'lQ, 
This it was which cauiied the inundation formerly men- 
tioned. The waters continued to rife till tlie l()th at 
midnight, and then gradually fublided ; but it was 
feveral days before the river was fordable by men oi 
holies. 

Thb winds, during this period, were moft fre- 
quently weft, fometimes N W or S W, twice S S W, 
four time- foutli, and tliricc cafterly, commonly light 
breezes. 

After the rains were over, and the Iky cleared tip 
the mid-day and afternoon Jieat cncrcaled IJy the 
23d of September^ it was 92 ; Otloher 111, 101, and till 
the middle of Aowm/rr, was feldom under 90. The 
morning heat during that period gradually dccrcalcd 
ftom 73 to 40. The evening from 79 to 67- The 
dew towards the end of this period w'as very heavy. 

Tme winds for the fiift two days continued at weft » 
afterwards calm and light airs at NE to the end of Sep- 
tember, To the middle of O&eber^ thofe of the M W 
quarter prevailed, of moderate force, but with fre 
quent esums. To the end of the month the NE pre- 
vailed, and the mornings were hazy, lo JNovember^ 
till the 6tii, the wellerly was the reigning wind, after 
which, to the J5th, the NE recovered its prevalence ; 
Ae weather was leis hazy than towards the end of the 
j^eceding mouth. On the other hand, during O&ober^ 
'tu '•i . there 
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■ there was not a cloudy day. To the 8th of Noveml^rr 
they were frequent ; and on the 4th, a little rain fell ; 
after that to the 1 5th the iky was clear, and the only 
two-ha*y mornings were in this period. 

At this time (l5lh Xovn^hr) I was feizedwith a 
fever, which interrupted the meteorological obferva- 
tions till the lit of February. All that 1 know of the 
weather during that inter\al is, that about the middle 
o( December we had it flormy, with thunder and a 
pretty heavy fall of rain. 

From the ift of February to the 14th of March., 
when we left Onjein^ the afternoon heat varied between 
the extremes of fo us ily-thrce to lo:i. Th«‘ firlV, on 
Feb. pth, with wintl ar NNW. the fecond, MtirekVnhy 
wind weft ; .1.} at both limes clear. Morning heat 
from forty-fix to fixty-feven, evening from fifty-lhc to 
Icvcnty-lix. 

The w'cftcrly were the prevailing winds during tUi^ 
period, varying between NNW ami SSW. In Fe- 
bruaty, the cafterly wind was oblened twice in the 
morning, four times at mid-day, and twice in the 
evening. It did not occur once during our fray m 
March. The Iky was clear, excepting the 4th of Fe~ 
bruti/y, which was cloudy with a fhower of fmall rain. 

The foregoing abftraift gi\es a pretty diflinfl: iJci 
of the weather we met with during our refidence at this 
place ; but we cannot from thence form an eftimate of 
the climate. The quantity of rain, in particular, was 
allowed by the oldefr inhabitants to be greater than 
they ever remembered to have I’cen. The country had 
fuftered three years of drought, previous to our ar- 
rival, m confequcnce of which wheat-flour fold at 
ten leers for a rupee. The coarfer grains were pro- 
pottionably dear, which placed the means of fub* 
ilftcncc to fur beyond tlie reach of the poorer iiihabi- 
. D 4 tants, 
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Uttts, ihat hutidreds were reduced to the humiliating 
Hece^ty of fellbg their children, to procure a fcanty 
meal tor themfelves. But the deficiency of rain, 
though feverely fell, was not the only caufe of alhtbis 
<hi!):rer$. The frarciiy was artificially increafed, by the 
rapacity of Cabi;.be Miinn, the perfon 6ntruftcd by 
BnrnzAn with collcdlittg the revenues of the diftridt. 

wealth and infiuence enabled him to board up large 
tnagaaines of grain, and thereby keep the price fer be- 
yond its natural handard. And ulien SvnAsKBV 
Waick, an emiuent banker, whofe difinterefied bcnc* 
volcnce delcrves to be recorded by a much more elo- 
quent pen, attempted to tlirow qwii his otfrn ftores, 
and fell the grain at a moderate price, no means of 
obftru^ion and intimidation, that the union of artifice 
witlx poviei could afford, were left unemployed, to 
make him dcfill feuni his purpote: fo that he wus 
obliged to confine the exertions of his humanity to 
feeding the poor at hh own houle ; and in this man- 
ner thuufends owed the prefervation of their lives to his 
bounty. 

Thb patient forbearance of the Hmht, under this 
dreadful calamity, lus been notiicd by fcveral writcis. 
In this iuffance, the indignation of the inhabitant, at 
the unfeeling avaaiceoi their rulers, could not be con- 
cealed. But, inffcad of breaking open their gninants, 
demoliftiic.g tUclr houfes, mal treating their pcrlons, 
or contumelioufiy burning them in cfligy, the ulual 
proceedingsof an enraged mob, they contented 
themfelves with making a reprefentation of funtml 
rite-,, and proclaiming that the Wkem was dead, and 
fivsASHSu Naick appointed to fill his place. 

Thb abundant tain which fell this fcafon triumphed 
over all oppofition. Before we marched, wheaten flour 
had fallen to twenty feers per rupee. The greedy mo- 
nopoUfls faw thofe hoards which the anguifh of the 
famifhed poor could not unlock, configned to putre- 

• fedhon 

- > 
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fa^ionj or feUing at coafiderable lofs, wliile the fimle 
bf plenty and content brightened the £tce of the 
peafant, in every part of the province. 

chiefly intmnittenl, pro’alled very ge- 
nerally, towards the ehd of the rains, and encresd^ 
in frequency till the middlq|nf K&vmlur. * A viuicty 
of caufes contributed to their produdUon. The de- 
bility, induced by deficient nourilhnient, predifpofed 
the bodies of the poorer clafs to be ailed on by every 
exciting caufe. 'J'he unufual quantjt)^ of ram, and 
very moifi flate of tl.e atirulphere, contributed to 
encreafe the univerflu reluxatiun ; tiie water, col]c<5ted 
in Handing potds, ibme of which of great extent, were 
clofe to the city wall, in drying up. Kit a jiutnd 
fomes; and,lafl;ly, the great aiternoon- heat in 
and JSovm^et'f followed by tlic cold and damp of 
the evening, gave irrelilirible aflivity to the jjrcccding 
canles, in conftitufions which had hitherto relifttsi 
their influence. This it ivas which occafioned tlie 
univerfal prevalence of the dileaic among uur Icpojs 
and tersants, alter the itt of Oiiolrr, when we left 
our habitations in town, and went iuto tents. Ccftire 
the rains, we had encamped in ‘a grove adjoining to 
the garden of Uana«Khax; but when we marched 
out, this grounil was coverctl with a crop of com not 
yet ripe ; and belidcs, it was low, and having been 
overflowed to a confiderable depth, in the inundat’on, 
threatened to be inifchievous by its dampnefs. The 
place vve lixed on for an encampment, was near half 
a mile farther to the N W. It was an olcvnicd 
ipot, to vvhicli the inundation lud not readied, 
covered on the S by the fmall grove of flu 
Da'vvuu, but pcrfedlly open on every otlicr lidc. 
The neatefl. p:urt of the hilly ridge was at the diftance 
of ' 2 ^ miles, the extremities of the rjdge lying from N 
10 W to S 60 Wf or comprelu ntling 1 io degrees of 
the horizon. To the fouth and fouth caflr, the Jeerub 
nullah was within a furlong and a half of our tents. 
As it hail Iwelled to a confiderable height during the 
rains, and was now gradually dryinj; up, it was natural 
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';$fe>Cnaittef ■|.^t:;,;M^^v;baiiib; ;". 'l>ottomM.-and 

aSf rdin^iftla'? natter.;- of 'thi's 
kind if|aj|ld'ito>pre^g||ling of 

W ■;,a^-N'JEi.'''no^^f 'tvfilct' boula'^^OT ex,-- 
the • -lE^erefore^^w obliged 

. ^.10(^1^ fiine 0tl%p 

:4i»d bk^ hmpl^fa&^efetj^-f ‘^Mj>|)rehcMd/*tinllvte 
tn'thk-?^®^ o|rco'?pdei'-4k;j^t€«^?^^.m the 

fcofbh^ heat.of ?h^, (^^''.5and5*tife^khil% damps of 
jiightiV They^themfeiyes a^engtk^S^Garafe. fenfifele. of 
the unhcalthmefs of^the <-^®y jenter- 
•tainekvfhperditioiK.notions^bfits ^tde^-j^ribirig- it to 
the iodignaijt manes diofe vfrhoiTji^re; i^ght^d in 
the battle formerly defcribed., Attlttiic"r^ueft,v^ 
time 4n Dec^fjthert :thA camp wi^'JremOyed into the 
grbve:near' R aj? a-Kban’s garden, from which tl^ crop 
^had, ky/^;a’tjrae^\^een carri iVas thi^ in- 

^capablcWH'dbfervihl; the ^cffedls of this chang^, but 
have becn infowned^^t the difeafe sKipidly declined and 
,foon.'d)fappearedC*^;4S'kk;f^ pleiad Itrongly in favour 
of aa opinion^^vant^d "by’ltjjr. d'acKkoii, that^clear 
elevafed lituations, notwithftauding the fr^e circulation 
of aii^ari^ i^av'oidabte -exj^fure^ the morbid 
caufes-Vabove ' ehunktated/jlefs favourable tp health 
than, has beck fuppofed ; and that mflead of danger, 
ther.e;k faftey, in the ihelter. of vifood.” The qiwftion 
is of-dhe higheft importance, theDodlor fupports his 
argik^ent with ability, and the whole paffage deferves 
the-moft ferious con^deration of thole who are en- 
truflred with tlie chdice o£ ground for the encjunp- 
ment of troops. 

, , T^js only^compliunt which I obfenred to be en- 
-dcmial, v®- the- '^racm^ul^ ;.Qr wo^, the 

■^lifto^ of i^iicfa is too, %l| . any 

,^' • Treatiife on thelpevers of. Cliag. *;^, p, ^ — 88* 

' vy dejOmption 
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’I^c- oniy^iflwii^eA 

..- .„- ,.-_J^ in tns^e .di^S^jt'-ijtHintjii^^s-'iiiith^. 
Jengt^i; thSife of 

kn 0 wii io 6 t^unt 

the defcripfiiwa: pr^abty-'iather 

owing to- thS^i^ide^i^' ^tlairofeiice of ^e,l^tic|h»eiw ' 
that fell- und^" the wlfn^ each, tteih to any real 

variety;, or'i^eific'4iffeitencc,’' betsveen the anin^s of 
the .cj^pfeftntair^'‘jThe:'M whiijfe rhey^atc'. 


knovs«h’.atf 


dujian>\% I^^h. 


aod'ibelbve, m other parts of iJn*- 
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This caufe of theb. prddui^fihn ;is 
oblcvjirity. I Jure have n^t w^ ^ee h^^^^cs to 
account for it.* ; . Ift* That b b citriBi^y«|Be4taidighi^ 
of thc'humojii'a4ep<^ited ai^ fixi^^i^ffonifc part of tlie 
jceilular tc^rtthfC. ; Thfei wai^fiHprii^tOH<f^;^gh^ 
jtheni^ prcrf3(^le»;^%y the aaathors^f 
. chptdh ; after the dh^rine^f lequivocal geoefa^W had 
.been'CO'«cbti\||jw myeri^lyiahando^ed. 

2dlyi" iJ[ri©J?f EEEaV edition of CHAMB^hs’« D«^ioii- 
;ary,,l4jEtd,i:t;^3^ to th& drinkim of.As^ijant and 
corrupt watery 'in .whieh it is probable the mA of tlie& 
tmitnals Be. ^ly,. It has been alledged tMt cert^ in- 
. le<9:s, which inhabit the air, or the water, injthoie.'couo- 


^ Rfa^la mieSmfyis LiK, S, N. cur Qmeiin, . , 

' Gordius ^tedlncnfis Sylt. 'N^t, ed. xu. ^ / - - , 

Wblsch.^ ' 

Dramneutas p^ufuinyic^nvr^^d^^ v, . . 

The lalt authm* gives a very intmflaiig hHtery and dcfGiit^ficu cf 
/the auimah which>be faysftfc extfaft aft oue?opera* 

iibn, bt^ilrc ^*nd alive. Thj^,wxi iutr? wann ^^91* Jt bS^rne-f jiccad 
V^nd niSfibnleis : l^ing tali^n'cut; it was mere rigid-^anS iuovdiv^ 
tcurcly: .bat when iinm<SBfcd in ccld .wan-jr, .ir Is^a and himed 
iUelf nofeiifly, ahdaS if j^adear^nf tlje-,<y>ia liquid; irequcnify 
failed i|s(;^tod above tte^toiace. An'ceh/^j^^ot. p. leq. 
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tries, puree the ikin, and depofit thier ova, which pro- 
duce the worms ia ^[heiHoii. ' ' 

Without pretending to decide between the two lup- 

f sfitions ; or adverting to the difficult pf conceiving 
ow the ova could prefetre their vivi^jdng principle, 
through the procelies of digeflion, clnlifa^ion, and cir- 
cuiatiott, till they are finally depoliteii, by the capillary 
otteriM, in the cellular textures the obfervation that 
thefeinfedts are only found in the cxireniitics, and moft 
fireguentiy in the lower, which are moll: expofed to im- 
mcrfioninltagnant water, pleads llrongly intavonr of the 
third hypoihclis. The following fadt renders it proba- 
ble, that the generation and tJiegitjwtli of thewomi, after 
the ova ha\c bteii depofired, is very flow. yMrhough 
thecomplaint was very frc<5uenr an»ong the inhabitrnfs 
of Oit/eitr, euT people remained exempt from it, during 
our refidcnce there, tor eleven months, but m the 
montli of Auguji following (five months after wc left 
the place) the difeafe broke out in many. In all the 
cafes which fell under my obfervation, the worm was 
lodged in the Ibwcr extremity, excepting one iuftancf. 
This patient, who was a bhifhtee, or wsiter-inan, liad 
the complaint break out in his aim. The nature of hia 
profefEon expofed his arms, more than thofe of other 
people, totJie attacks of the parent infedl: fuppofing 
net to relide in the water.* 

♦ Dr. afrribes the difeaib, wticb is vtrj prevalent 

tfmong the negroes in Grenada, to their drinking the watei of cer- 
tain wellb, in which the nak^ eye dii^inguiihcs innonerable ani- 
naleules. On one cftiitc* where no other water ran be had, they 
are attacked regularly every ycy, about ihc month of Ncnfcmbir} 
in the month pf Januaiy, the difrafe fpreads tiuough tlwr greater 
part of the {ping; and in tlic month of March, it entirely difap- 
pear3» till the following iVwrmirr, On other eftates^ the dileafe 
waa equally frequent* till the obno3Uou$ wells were filled up, cifterua 
built, or were dag in plaees not fubjedl to the influence of the ebb 
and flow, of the tUbt } at the ictum ef the ufaal period of the ap- 
pearance of the Gmnea worm, nothing of the kind happened. Tlws 
IS 3 flrongproof that the infefit ^'Wch produces the worm refidcs iu 
the water, but it is equally recuuetUaUe to the fuppolition that the 
ova ajc depofited under the ikm, whn* any pan ot the external fur- 
face is iirmerged in the water, as that of their propagating after 
being fv allowed ■\\ 2 th the drink. As m know that molt infefts 

ha\e 
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• Thb method of exira^ftioft, pmdtiftd by the natives 
at Oujein differs in nothing ffom that defcribcd by 
authors « eitccpt that in the opperatioa of gently pull- 
ing, and rolling it on » i^, when they feel a rcfiftance, 
they have recourfe to fridiion, and compreiling the 
part in various diredlions. This is not confined to the 
tumour, but extended over the limb to fonie dillance. 
It i^ laid to loofen the worm from its adhefions to the 
fubcutancous parts, and thus facilitate its extradition, 
and thus facilitate its extnwftion. In the pio- 

cefs, ihc rubbing of the wound with a little dl, is 
tiken notice of, but that fecras •*.> be adopted with a 
difterentMew. The accident of breaking the worm, 
was in fome inflanpes followed, by violent inflammation 
and tedious fuppuralions, breaking out fuccefli\dy in 
(iilftrcnt parts m' the limb ; but I did not hear of any 
mftance of mortification from this caule. 

MfrrJt 1793 . — Thk refidcut having received in- 
flrudtious to remrn to Ihndii/ian^ on the J4th nf 
1793, proceeded to GiUieah a tillage under 
the management of Api’Au Kuanpey Raw. It lies 
from oiur camp at Vujtin N ‘27 K, 14,79 mUes. I’he 
road w;ui in general good, over an open well-culti- 
vated country. Only, m crofting three ridges .of rifing 
ground, the number of ftouei gave fome impe 
diment ; and we forded tliree nullahs, the banks 
of which being fteep, rendered the palfagc of cani 
agci, dilticult, 

March 1 5.—- Mabciifii N I5i^ E, 10,5 miles, to 
Tenauriahf a village pofleftixl by "a Gralfiah zemindai. 
who liolds of SiiiniAH, and mys between tlurec and 
and four tlioufltnd rupees annually. 

have ceruin tiateci feafone tor pUH-fe^titm, we caaeafily acetmit 
lut the iMnodicd recunonce ot the iheate i hat I coaid uot leara 
at Ohjem that it obfexvui any foch tegular altcraation in that U» 
mate. Di. C.oWervea, tlut the worm in (ri/eada u not ooufinci} 
to the cxtxeoiittes, , .. 

CuxsttonM on the aiahgaiut peltlenti-u fever, i> 14 
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A/IwrA l6.<— MAArsnD N la E, 10,63 miles to 
^|W, a Luge toivD, witli a ftoao fbft, belonging to 
Rono Kow Powa'b, To the fouth-weft ot the 
town IS A iine Uke. Tlie road in general good, foil 
rcddiih or iron coloured. 

March 17 . — ^Marchbo N E, 16, 6^ miles, to 
Su^heet, a pretty large town, belonging to Sindiah, 
ar,3 uTuki the management of Appah K,han»ev 
Raw, whofe aumil i elides here. The load lies acroft 
level, d low udg< s of hilW, and is in general full of lif- 
tle ftoncb. 'i’hc ioil of a rufty iron colour, very lit- 
tle luUivation. 

Manh ni n N 17 ^ W, 14,5 miles, to 

2*at'hK.a, a town belungmg to IVcKOthE Holcar, 
wlioic annul reiidc here. Road good. Soil bUtk and 
fpongv, hke the moll of Malava^ but little cuUittattd. 
'i'hc diltiitn- deptndent on thw town yields one lack of 
npees annually. 

March l().--rMARciirD N ‘2Xi\ W, 15,pi miles to 
S(,tmel. I'lie road and lull, on this day’b march, mutii 
the lime es vefterday. A good deal of Joodr Hubble 
hj the road fitle, and lome wheat, now npe. 

fiomtl i** a town of confiderable extent, of a fqu,sn 
twim, and eiulolcd with a ftoiic wall. Two biOaiJ 
Iticcts cnU”. one anoihtr, at nght angles, inthemid- 
uie of the town, winch is the Ckowk. There are 
tLirt)-lwo v)llage>i in this pergunnah, which is held as 
a jagtei by K.iiamiey Haw Powar, the elder hni 
ot Jti NO Kaw Api’Aii. 

Vduhl\ . — Marciird N 4|E,l6,05miIcsto JW/we. 
Hold in general good. Pafled the IJow rivcr«''and two 
rulLihs. 'Ihe fold of tlie firft, being very (tony, is 
ditiiciilt. h ul black. Much cultivatiou of wheat and 
popp}.^ Juhfue IS a jretty large village, which 
v.as d by the Peshwa, as a jageer, to 

. NABoioJiir- 
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• Narojes-Gojjsjsh, formerly <Jewan to the foubahdar 
Hor.cAB. Since the death of NAaoojEE it has been 
held by Holcar himfelf. Several villages, between 
iiootiel and this place, belong to the rajah of Kotah, 

March 32.5— Mauchkd gt 15,56 miles, to 
Miickwidra. Koad in genbral good ; only, near the 
villages of Jfcah and Telakhairet^ it I'e"* over a lira- 
turn of Hate, which is very llippery. A good deal of 
poppy is cultivated near thofe villages. A begah, they 
lay, yields about five feers of opium. Muckundra is 
a fmall village, fituated in a va‘ < v, nearly circular, 
about three quarters of a mile in (hametcr, furronnded 
by ver)' fteep hills, and only atccflible by an opening 
to the Ibuth, and another to the .orth; each oi whu h 
is dclended by a lt,tne wall and a gate. At the^J- 
gates^ are polled chokeydars, belonging to the rajah 

Kuluh, I’liis is tilt only pafs, witlnn many miles, 
limjugh a ridge of moutam*, width extends to the 
call and well, dit iding the province of AJdlava from the 
dillnbl called Jlarvutte^ or countt) of the tribe llara. 
'I’hc water here is got from a large ho^v/cy, or well 
faced with llone. It is faid, by the natives, to be of u 
hurtful quality j and that inch as think it for the litft 
time are liable to fevers. ChitniiUiairee) where at this 
lealbn of the year is a laigc mark«‘t for horfes amt 
other cattle, ib diftant from this place Icven cols to 
tlie eailsvtud. 

Mank 23.— Marched N 36^ W, miles, to 
Vurhfahar. 'I'hc pafs ihiough the hills was narrow 
and Itouy : tJie road aherwards good. Near I^urh- 
fahu! pafled over a bed of Sehifiui, in ftrata inclined 
to tlie horizon. 'Phe country rather thinly culti- 
vated ; a good deal of grafs by the road tide. 

Manh 24. — ^MarchebN 18 | W, 8,64 miles, to 
Anamipaot, a fmall village, near which W a large 
tank, with aftone wall, and buildings on the bank 

of 
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beyow the wall, is a' place'^ V cbniec^jteO^^ 
bfatiofii of Ram’s vidory. at Lankut on the 
JerffJ^/. Qx loth of Xcemar Sukt4^acjhi\ There is a 
fquv^ terrace of c^li, raifed about two^fe^ f^ove 
,^^. a little diftanfie to tibe fwtth, an 
eatiben wdl^;;Wth a few round baftions. .^jfehind this, 
w f f-^wul^tpoiuiiie, is enormous ilatue of ea^, 
'whichif^jF<^ts thf HdasnM^ Rawoon*^ ,dn tfe" day 

people afiembie at this 
up. :^Theif 

IS 4iretbg4^^,the ^fchen wall,, md condiwes 

' ■ • , ’ ■ ■ 

* £«ita Mid^a," iSiXUB^Imi. fL VoL I; No. 31. ,, 
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-till that is breached, and the image of RAWOon defaced 
or demolifhed. 

Thb revenue of Koiuhis thirty lacks of rnpees ; out 
of which is paid, though not regularly, a tribute of 
two lacks yearly to Sind i ah, and as much to Hon- 
CAR. The prefent Rajah is named Ummeid Sing. 
His uncle, who was his imrnediate predeceflbr, was 
aflaffinated about twenty or twenty- five years before, 
by his Dewan Zalim Sino, a Rajpoot of the tribe 
JkaJa. He feized, and ftill retains the adminillration ; 
having left nothing but tnc name and pomp of Rajah, 
to the prefent incumbent. The Rajah’s family is of the 
W 

Wk halted here two days, which were employed 
in receiving and paying viiits ; and on the 28th marched 
N'il-j E, (), 29 miles, toGotmmeh. The road good, 
but the betl of the Chimbul, which wc forded at Oo'o.'- 
mneh, was ftouey, uneven and flippery. 'i'his is a 
fmall village, dependent on Patan, from v«’bich it is 
diffant one cofs. Patan contains fomc confiderablc 
buildings, erected by the Rajahs c'f Boondee, viz. a 
palace, and a temple dedicated to Veeshnoo’. It is 
the head ofa pergunnah, containing forty-uvo villages, 
and belongs half to Sixjjiau and half to HoncAR. 

March 29. — Marched N 43 W, 9,0 miles, to 
Teekeree., a village belonging to Sindiaii, dependent 
on Patan. Road good. Soil greyifh. A good ded 
of iungle bv the rond lidc. 

March 30. — Marched N 56 ^ W, 11,2 miles, to 
Boquiki’. Road in general good, but broken ground 
on both tides of it. In I'orae places Honey. Little 
cultivation, much jungle. 

Von. Vi. ■ . E The 
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The town of is lituated on the foutliefly"" 

declivity of a long range of hills, which runs,' nearly 
from eail to weft. The palace of the Rajah, a large and 
malfy building of ftone, is about half way\«p;.and 
a kind of ftone fortificatir)n runs to the top of the 
hill. The pafs, through the hill, lies to the caftward 
of the town, and is fccured by a gate, at each end. 

The Rajah, named Bisiiusr Sing, of the tribe 
is aged nineteen or. twenty. His family and 
that of Kokih, are nearly related. That of Buoiulce 
is the elder branch, and w'as formerly tlie ciiicf, in 
point of power : but its pofl'cflions ha\e been reduced, 
by the irruptions oi'Cas.'Mulnaitas^ and encroachments 
of the Kofah I'amily, to tlic revenue of fix lacks; of 
which even a fourth part, or chout, is paid to the 
J^fahrattas one half to Six ui ah, and the other half 
to Holcar. 

March 31 . — Maechko north, 10,28 miles, to 
Duhldncif a pretty large village in tlie iliftridi of 
Buondee. Road in general good. Soil grey and light : 
Very dufty : little cultivation. Much jungle, con- 
fifting chiefly or Vulafa (Butea frondofaj, Bobool 
(Mhnofa vlhiica)^ Careel or Teantce (a fpccies of 
Caffarh), and Javd (Adenavthera acideala, of Do£lor 
Roxburgh, deferibed by him in the 'jljiaiick Rc- 
fearches, Vol. IV, under the name of Vrojops 
aculeala).* 

jipril 1. — ^Marched N 69E, XoDoogaree, a pretty 
large village belonging to Boondee. It is nearly liir- 
rounded with hills, and has, to the welt-ward, an 
extenfive lake. On the bank, W'hcre it Joins to the 
village, is an old houfc of the Rajah, on a pretty high 
hill ; and on tlie extremity of a promontory, tiiat runs 
into the lake, is a temple conlecratcd to Ma'haduo. 
Great part of the road on this day’s march lay over 
Schijlus, tlie llrata, of which were nearly vertical ; 

* Pnfopu fficigera. Koxfl. Ind. FI. \'d. I, No, 6.3. 

and 
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aiid nuxperous little peices of quartz lay fcattcred on 
t&e ground. 

Ik tlie lake, with its leaves floating on the water, 
grows a fpecies of Mmyanthes, here called Poorein or 
Teeptee. The hills round the edge of the lake are 
compoled of SchiftuSi difpofed in the fame vertical 
ftrata.as that on the road. The promontory that runs 
out into the lake, has a vein of quartz running acrofs 
it. On thefe hills, I found the Hees ( Capparis Sepia- 
ria), the Hwguta (a new genUs of the order Dc- 
candria Monogynia, which has been deferibed by 
Dodtor Roxburgh, under the Hindu name Garu), 
and the Evolvulus which I formerly obferved to 
abound on the lulls of Dholpore, Gualior, and 
Ditieah, 

Jpril — Marched N 62 i E, 32,4‘2 miles, to 
Eahmen-gaung, a village enclol'ed by a mud wall, 
with battioiis. It belongs to AujELiAH Bai. Road 
over the fame vertical oblique ftrata of Schijhs as 
yefterday ; with liinilar little pieces of quartz, fcat- 
tered on the furface. Little cultivation. Lov/ foreft, 
chiefly the Butea-frondo/a by tiie road fide. 

April 'A . — Marched N 25 E, 10,8 miles, to 
Oonit 'I'iie road pretty good : little cultivation, 
and not much jungle ; but a dry plain, in which the 
foil is gtcy, and very duity. 

This is a large town, furrounded by a wall, partly 
of mud, and partly of lionc. Within the flone enclofe 
rs a haiidfome houi'e of llie Rajah, Round both walls 
runs a ditcli. The Raw or Rajah is of the tribe 
jAirooka, and a feudatory of tlte Rajah, of Jjnagitr. The 
prefeut one, named Bheem Simg, is only twelve or 
fourteen years of ago. The tribute paid to Jynagur is 
35,000 rupec.s to t’lic Sircar, and 5,000 to the oliicers 
of sovernment. 

^ • .E a As 
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■ As 'ive arc ndw entered on the territories clependatjt 
on Jayumgar or AmbhSr, fome account may naturally 
be expelled of the family, which for a long feries of 
ages has hdd doratnion over them. The following 
particulars reft oh the authority of Xaviek de Silva 
the confidential fervant of the prelent -Kajah. 


The tribe of Rajpitis to vvhicli this family belongs, 
is named Cuchwdha, and is of the tiutyahaus, or 
children of the Sun ; being defeended from Rama, 
the celebrated Rajah ol yhodhya. 


Rama had two fons, one named I.oti, ilse other 
Cu'sn ; the defeendants of Loh are named Bun-Gc'- 
■JKR, and the dccendants of Cc'sh, Cnclnvdiiu. From 
Cu'sH , the chronologers reckon '1 1 0 Rajahs, 

in fucceftion, to Prit,hi-R.u, who fucceeded to the 
mifiiud of Amhhcr in Sumbut 155Q, or A. D. ]5()‘i; 
and died in Sumhut 1584, having reigned tw'cnty-four 
years, eight months, and twenty days. 


PktTjHI-Raj had eighteen Ibns. 

1. BjIia'uamul, who fucceeded him. 

•2. Bhi'm, eftabllfhed the Kaj or h'hwir. 

3. Sa'ncaj'i who built 

4. Raimul, 
h. Bhi'm-pa'l, 

6. McctajI, 


Thefc four left no 
defeendants. 


To the remaining twelve fons, Pjiit,hi-Raj, to 
avoid the contention which he forlaw was likely to 
happen after his death ; affigned, in his lifetime, 
portions of territory, which defeended to their oft- 
Ipring, and are called the tw'elve chambers, {Ciujir'i) 
of the houfe ol’ Cudm dlni, 

The 
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.. , • names of thefe fons, of the families defeended 
ftom m, of their diftrifts and their prefent chiefs, 
togeth v\rith the number of troops they can furniih, 
arc as fellow : 


Dhiri^lor CuLbru 


hi:’. Son NaTjII \,S 
PtfHINMl-’L) 

jl’GMAL, ^ 

Ins Soli CuNC.\n> f 


IjiJAni’s, 

SoLTAV, 

CuATFKr.iroj,’ 

Cal I AX, 


• hat hd-xat^ 

Pum nultmtf 
. Ojn;*crpuh 

Sinuvi tr/, 

ChiUrhUj ‘If If 

Ulf 

C(Uu,OUlf 


Sanut, 

Aniiently ^ 

tvd/i ; ilOMT BuJibnay S 

Anciently Sanhvar ? 
now '^ujptiot, \ 

Anciently A^i/'uVu I-, ^ 
non Sambberuf S 
CamJay 

'v’u iViitly flA-nV, I 
t)i}M B erjy S 

^ijrttuly 

Cciuwjry 


lC-,000 j RaWL'L lNDI.R-SiNG. 

2,005 Ttbakur Beiiu-Sal. 

7,C06 STM«rDiit-F.,^c, 
” rAiiAR^bisc, 

2.000 Tybr.kur CaAP\.M-P|??G. 

5,600 

?itnd KpHi.^-bisG. 

8.000 Tjl !*’ M h n \« • S IN- o. 

2.000 TJ.iiur C'fsi'L Sisc. 

S Bun 'ir- 

I V Sjse di’ t't'Siji : 


Kr‘r:.i-I?i yiiAccp, I Jiis descendants were settled in the zillah of Jjmr 
Shamis-ims, ja!iouti(»;/«^ai-wliM<- 6tsremiants (»ere Futilh- no Jf«i-’nrtaivs are 
I’onTAK-.SiNG, hi>n,a.id oilim inA-r»<f. now lemiinln^. 

Kam-Siko. Districl Su'binu Cnl 'j n ^ 


bid to complete tJie inimber of chambers^ four other 
tribes have been adopted in their room. 


Gifau'iif, 

Lc'fhcerpuiJy 

^v^-.iiantputa, 

Cmnlbain, 


DljJuls. 

1 

lorce. 


41,000 

Malw'y 

'-i,OC.O 

U 'viu^ifby 

V.,OtX) 

Bf 'idi. r, 

7,000 i 

BaftJLihua, 

5.000 




'fj'ntt Chu'fs. 




But the whole fvmilies defeended from the Rajahs of ' 
Amhher, are in iminber lifry-three : of which the prin- 
cipal (belides thole alrca’dy enumerated) are ; 
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The Tfhahur of 
hua^ with others of 
lefs confequence. 

Raw Rajah Burhta- 
w AK-SiKG, of Machf'^ 
ri, aud the Rajah of 
Umar a , 


The (uccellion tlie Rajahs of Amhher from Pei t,-. 
Hi-RAJ to the prefent time, is as follows ; 

Prit,hi-Raj ^ — i. A. D. 1503 

Ekaramojc, 

Bhuowunt-das 
Man-Sikg 
5 Jt’GUT-SlN& 

Maha-Sing 
Jby Sing X 
Ram Sing 
Kisiien Sing 
10 Bisuen Sing 

Jey Sing II lurnamed Sew ay; was feated on 
the rmfiaid in Simhit 1750, the lOth of PhaU 
■gun Krijhen Puc/hi and died in Swnbut 1800, 
IsHRi Sing 
Madu Sing 
PbitjHi Sing 
15 PuETAB Sing, 

From Peit,hi-Rai. to the prefent time, being a period 
of 205 years, w'e have fifteen reigns, giving 10* years 
to each reign. If we allow the fame length to 

each 


Rajawuta of which' faitu- i . 

Jy is the prefent Rajah. 

They are the dcfcendants 
of the Rajah Man-Simc, 
and were at iirft diftin- 
guiflied by the name of 
Man-Jin^otii^ — 15^000 

Sekhawuti — * 30^000 


'i^vruca, — — . ~ 20,000 


llamirJeka Madhani, &c. 25,000 

347,000 



• FROM AOUA TO KfVJElJti. 

'f the reigns from Crsn the fon of Rama, to 
i*Ri. ■ Raj; we lhall place Cush about the year 
12()28' before Christ. 

. • 

Next (k]j, our tents were fent on, but flopped at a 
fort named Rampoord^ diflant fix miles. This tbr- 
inerly belonged to the Rajah of Jynapir, and was by 
Jiim affigned to the prieft of Mokant Joyraj ; but 
at the I'ettlemcnt made in 1 79 1 with Tickojee 
IIoLCAR, this fort, with a territory of 00,000 rupees, 
was ceded to him. It ftill remained in his policllion, 
and the command of it was entrafled to a Svkh, named 
Kirpal-sixg. This man, hearing that we were 
going (o the camp of 'Goi*.vt.*BHow, the general of 
Sin 01 Ail, with whom Hoi . car w^as then in a 
flare ofahtiial h<,>ftility, arrefted uur tents. ISo argu-. 
inenft. could prevail with him to rcle.'Ue tliem, till a 
letter was lent to Holc A R, who w'as encamped at no 
great diflancc. He exprefied great difpleafure at the 
conduct of Kirpal-Si NO, and difpatched a>f/6>ojr, or 
mefiengcr, with orders to attend our camj>, and give 
pcrempiory orders to all his aumils, that none fliould 
prefumc to give us moleflaition. 

The obflacic to our journey being thus removed, 
we marched on the eighth oi ApnU N 47 E, 13.75 
miles, to BiifKitrah , which belongs to a 'l\hahir, 
named Bickermajeet, of the (kmily Jitfjdu-u/, a re- 
lation and tributary of the Rajah of Jynagur. This 
is a mud fort, with round baltions and a ditch. 

April 9 . — Marched N SQf E, 9,3 miles, to 
a village fituated at the foot of a 
hill, and having a fniall fort, or watch-tower, on the . 
top of the hill. It is held by a Riijpooi TJidkitr^ named 
Arhey-Sixo, and is dependant on the difiri 6 l of 
Rhitlmhiur, .or the new city Madheo-poor, which 
is five or fix cofs eallward. Road llony ; in many 

E 4 partii. 
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parts the fame pcrpendicjilar and oblique llrata of 
Sch 'fftns as in fome of the former marches. Very little 
cultivation near the road fide, but a good deal of low 
jungle. Here I found, iri confiderable quantity, ihejlT/- 
mofus cinerea, confpicuous by its pink and yellow 
flowers. It is the fame fpecies that was found by Mr. 
Bruce, in Abyjtnia, under the name of Ergctty 
Dimmo, or bloody Ergett, in allufion to which he 
propofes to call it Mimqfa Sanguhiea. The wood is 
laid to be very ftrong and durable. 

Aprilio. — Marched N 33f E, 10, p4 miles, to 
Kheernee^ a pretty large village, I'urrounded with a 
flone wall, belongin|f to Sooeejmue, of the tribe 
Rajanuiilf whofe chief place of rcficlence is at Sowtir, 
diftant nine cofs towards the fouth-weft. Road in 
general .good, but very heavy fand for lialf a mile, 
in the bed of the river Bends. No cultivation, except 
a few fields dole to the village. 

April W. — Marched N 40^^ E, f>,S4 niiles, to 
Mtildrmi^ a mud fort, with a double wall, round bai- 
tions,anda ditch. It belongs to the Beihee- 

SAL of Jehehia^t which is laid fo be about fifteen cols 
off, Jyndgur is reckoned from hence twenty-eight or 
thirty cois,Rhihmhur eight cols, and tlie new citythrcc 
cofs farther, in the fame diredlion. Road good : the firft 
part fandy ; afterwards a blackillr foil ; now in fiubble. 

1 a.— M arched N 6oE, 18, 3Q miles, to 
Aniergurh^ a fmall village, with the remains of a fort, 
now in ruins. It was part of the jaglieer of Dowlkt 
Ram (fince dead), the minifier of Jynagur, Hoad 
fandy, near the end much broken ground. 

For the direftion of future travellers, it is necellary 
to remark, that by the mifinformation of our guides, 
we were led to Amergurh, which is out oF the ftraight 

road 
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. o KhooJh-hal~gurh. By. flopping at BatuJoh^ 
^lei vyj, or Mutchipoor, either of which villages 
Was as large, and feemed as well able to fupply our 
waijts as Jimergurh^ we Ihould have avoided the broken 
ground, fliortcned the whole diftance, and divided 
it more equally. 

April 1:1. — March KD N 71 E, 6 miles, to KlrtrJJ;- 
hdl-gtirh, a mud fort with double w'all, round baiiions, 
and a ditch ; it belonged to Dowlet Ram, whole 
fecontl Ion Hir-N^vhkain was then reliding here; it 
was built by KHoosH-iiAr.EE-i: the elder brother 

of Dowlet Ram, Koadlandy. 

April 14 . — Marc HE T> N 34 E, 1 1 miles, to 
(Ihh, a large village (faid to contain 1 000 liuufes) he- 
Jonginc: to JoaitAJ Mahc''nt. A cheelah of his was 
living iirre in charge of it. Road to-day Irnooth : 
firii part liuidy, afterwards a firm clay. The corn all 
got in. 

Jyna^u- is reckoned thirty cofs from hence, to the 
weliward : ('(irouiy eight cols, about K S E ; Kh':ojh~ 
hdl-"iirh live cols, and Ulndom: feven cuis. 

./f/>;77 15 .— Marched N fil E, lyjiamiles to 
Hhukuiu which has been a large city, and liill con- 
tains pretty extenfive buildings ; but, from the depre- 
dations of the Mifhruttiis^ is now very thinly inh.ibited. 
It belonged 1(> Dowlet Ram, the fon of wiiofe ma- 
ternal uncle was refidi ng here. Ro;ul in general good : 
about halfway, pafled the dry bed of a river, which 
was dec]) hind. Much forcli, efpeciaily in the livft 
half of ilie road. Little cultivation. 

April If). — M auciikd N -ip R, 0,4 miles, to 
a large 'villagi' furrounded with a mud wall, and ha\ iug 
within it a Iqunre mud fort, witli double w:'ll ^nd 
ditch. It belongs to BtJEY Sj^g or Buev IS' au i. oi 
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” 1. 

tJie tribe Road good: much jungle: little’ 

cultivation ; fandy foil; 

April 17 - — ^March^kd N 4 p E, 1 1,42 miles,^ to Ri- 
Sna, wliich has been a large city, and included Agra 
among its dependencies. The town is ftill confidera- 
able, and contains many large ftone. houfes ; it was 
formerly the relidence of a powerful Rajah, named 
Bijey-pal, of the tribe from whom the pre- 

tent family of Carouly is defeended. But liis principal 
city and fort \vas on the top of the adjoining hill, and 
the prefent towm was only a fuburb. The whole 
ridge of the hill is covered w’ith the remains of large 
buildings, among which the moft remarkable is u fort, 
called Bijcy-tnnnJrr, containing a liigh pillar of done, 
called Bhecm-lat, or the Tcalce or oilman’s lat or ftaff. 
This pillar is conlpicuous at a great cliftance. Tlic 
town and diftrift now belong to IIamjejbt Sivg, the 
Rajah of llhirtpoor. This prince is the fon of the ce- 
lebrated SooREj-Mt;i-, head of tlic once powerful na- 
tion of the JtUs. Having rendered eifential fervicc to 
Sind I Air, about the time of his entrance into Hin- 
Anjlan, he has been treated with more indulgence than 
mad of the native princesj and his polTeliions are Rill 
conliderable, iucliuling three large forts, viz. Deeg^ 
Mhirtpofir, and Conii>Jiere, 

April IS. — Marched N 6s§ E, p,()2 miles, to 
Ritdci-jjul^ a village belonging to the fame Rajah. 
Road good, and tne country in a good Rate of culti- 
vation. 

Aprih^. — ^IMaeohed N 02 E, 9,56 miles, toKanna^ 
a village alfo belonging to Bhirlpoor. Road good: 
country cultivated. 

April 20. — Marched N OCJ: E, 9,59 miles, to 
Futtehpoor-i^ieri, lioad good ; country W'cll culti- 
vated. A range of Rony hills for a good part of the 
way. cloic on tlie left. When we approach near to 
Fuitelipoofi many ruins of tombs on the left. 

Futlchpoor 
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olipoor is enclofcd with a high ftonc wall, of 
.;^eat -xtent, built by the Emperor Akbeh. The 
ipace within docs not appear to have ever been nearly 
filjrid.with buildings, and the part now inhabited is but 
an in confiderable village. This fpace is divided by 
a hilly ridg#, ol' confiderable elevation, wdiich runs near- 
ly fr.oiii S W by W to NE by E, and extends beyond 
tiie cnclolure, four or five miles on each fide. Thele 
hills are compofed of a greyifh (lone, and have- fup- 
plied tlic materials of which the city wall is built. 

Nfap. the center of 'he enclofure, on the mofi: dle- 
vated r iri of ihe roCK, is bulk the tomb of Shah Se- 
lim CiiUKftTEE; by the efficacy of whole, devotion, 
the limprefs of Akeer, after remaining fiir fcveral 
years barren, became pregnant; and bore a ion ; who, 
in honour tf the faint, was named Selim; and, on 
mountinr; the throne of Hhidujtany alfiimcd the title of 
JniiANwiEEii. The approach to this maufoleum irre- 
littibl}' imprefics the mind of afpedfator with the fen- 
fations <.>f lublimity. The gate a noble gothic arch, 
in a rcdlangular fereen of majeftic elevation, ftands on 
the brow of the hill towards the fouth. To this you 
afeend, by a fiight of fi.eps,the uppermofi: of which, be- 
ing equal in length to the breadth of the Icreen, every 
one, in t'.efcending, is encreafed, by the breadth of a 
Itep. 'i’lius the whole forms half the fruftum of a py- 
ramid, the magnitude and limpliciry of which, com- 
pared witli the rugged furface of the rock, improves the 
grandeur of the profpcdl. From the top of this gate, 
the view of the furrounding country is extenlive, and 
higiily diverlified. The inanfoleum at at the 

diftance of twenty-three miles, is diffindlly feen. 

By this gate, you enter iuto a fquare court, of 440 
feet, within the walls. All around is a wide verandah, 
containing ranges of cells, tor the accommodation of 
Durveithes. In the center, is a fquare building, of 
white marble, th« tides of which are beautifully cut into 
lattice.- work. The fide of this, mcitfurcd within, is 

forty- 
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iferty-fikfeet. The v«ran<iaii?ls abotitfifteen feet br^d, 
bn every fide ted in the center is a fmall ’tl^iinbcr, 
which containsibe tomb ; ajneat fitfcophagus, enclofed 
with a fcreen of latticed marble, inlaid with mother of 
pearl. The delicacy of the workmaiilhip renders this an 
objeA of exquifite beauty. 

' ' 't 

iMMEniATEtY to the wefliward of this, on the fame 
ridge, is an ancient palace of Akbbs. It is a riuie 
building, of redftone; and, of fo irregular a form, as 
not to be eafily defcribed. In one fquare ci '.'it. die 
pteement is marked with Iquares, in the mant’C-r of the 
cloth ufed by the Indians, for playing the cailed 
Pacheefs: Here it is faid Akbrr ufed to jiiny -if. this 
j^une; the peices being repreie-nted liy real pcdb;,s. 
On one' fide, of the cqurt is a Iq-.aire ay.i.-,r:i:)(Viit, 
in the center of which ftands a piliar;> .'V.yij-.i-rung a cir 
telar chair of fione, at the height of •• re 'ic:;'y, 'I'-ie 
,,^cefs to it is, by narrow ways of fiouo iir.i’. ived oat, 
'^e troughs, which extend, from the fiur fiiico of the 
^^rtfnent, to the cliair. Here the Emperor ii.c- ! to fit, 
.and dire6l the moves of the people wlio icprvsvaied 
the peices, in the game above mentioned. Near to 
this, on the plain below, is a little circular tower, plant- 
t^y^ihiclc on all fides, and from top to bottom, with ele- 
|ri4nt*s teeth ; ted temfitiated above, witsh a cupola, 
uthMer which, it is faid, the khig ufed to lit, to view 

combats of elephants. 

~ iBEiNG. now within a forced march of the conclufion 
of our journey, we marched a little after midnight 
(N 77 E, 22,42 miles), and next morning, 'April 21, 
arrived at the maufolum of .MuMTAZA Zemans. at 
Agra ; having been exadlly fourteen months. 

ADDENDUM TO THE NOTE, PAGE 8. 

Such was the iiifonna ion obtained by the learned prefidentif 
but Mr. Gilciiiiist, wdiol'e diligent rcfcarches into HinduJ'~ 
tarn philohjgy liiivc iiilinilo merit (preface the dictionary, p. • 
xxxiii,) on the authority of Goolzaar Ibkahbem afenhes. 
this little poem to Aikkii Qumub-ood’-Dken a native of 

who MU': ii'iv-j A. 11. tips (A. D, 1781). 
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An . ACCbmT ofthe INHABITANTS^ 
FOGGY ISLANDS, gf SUMAifiA.-^ 
"By JouN Crisp, Ffy. •„ ’;V, , 


AT a pcritcl when fo many important v^ages ^ 
difcovei,. have been receiitly efFe£ted,'.and 
various new" countries and new races of men itta^ 
known, tiie account will, probaWy, appeartoo.trivial, tp 
excite attention of eitherthe luerchant,.' the polirici^;; 
or the philofophcr. There is, however, one cifB 
cumilance refpedting the inhabitants of the Najfau^^j; 

iflands, which fie off the Weft coaft of Sumai^: ' 
which may be confidercd as a curious faft in the 
of man, and as fuch, not -pni^pj^y of police, ^ R&n 
thejproximky df'.the 

' " - a. 


,pe<S! to them, 

/ - bttt^ to our 1K5, finall fiirprize, we 

. , wfee^ei^guagc is. totally (fifteteht, ••’#*'■ 
-liabits life indicate a 

Ut' refemWance to tho^;»B^3 

F'the; late diicovcred iflandsi’in 
-1 . , . It was a cohfuled idta of 
i^ r^li|ch iSrft excited iay curipfity, ni-. 
'■'duMSed aih^e to riiake a more rhlnute* inquiry, into 
hiftory of thofe people th^ hath hitherto been effedted; 
for, wotWitliftMiding the vicinity of thefe iflands to 

aa 
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aa En^Ii^ Usttlemeat, we, as yet, had but aVyery im- 
perfe<% knowledge of the inhabitants. An atte.npt had* 
been made, between forty and fifty years paft, to make 
a fettlem(mt among them, and to introduce the!*culti^ 
vation of pej^er, but tliis defign was frpfliated, by 
the impfoper conduct of the pcrfon to whom the ma- 
nagement of the buftnefs was entrufted. The imperfe A 
«ccount which was given of the people by the perfou 
a|>pointed to go to the illands on behalf of the India 
Company, and another, not more fatisfaSory, by Cap- 
tain Foeest, are inferted in Mr. Daleymple s India 
Direiftory ; and, as far as 1 knew, thefe accounts con- 
ftituted the whole of our knowledge of thefe illands. 

The Najfau or 1‘o^gy illands form part of a chain of 
illands which lie off the whole length of the WellCoaft 
of Sumatra, at the diffance of twenty to thirty leagues ; 
.the northern extremity of the northern Po^^jr lies in la- 
toide 3*18' S, and the fouthern extremity of llie 
■j^lhem ifland in latitude 3° l6' S. The two are fepa- 
, fitted -from each other by a very narrow palT^e called 
ftrait of See Cocku^ in latitude 2" 40' S. and lon- 
gitude about 100° 38' Eaft from Greenwich. 

* ;; I I.EPT Fort MarWm^h the I2th,<ff Attguft, 1793, 
104 fewjjl veflel, and made the fouthern on the 
dooming of the I 4th ; coafong along which.^wo iteach- 
i^ the ^Tfiks of Bse Coekap, wh^e we. aune to nn an* 
chof' Et^one o'clock the fame day. 

TH&aB ffraits are about two miles in length, and a 
quaftef of a mile over : they make very fife riding for 
mips of any like, which lie perfectly fecureitom" efeiy 
wind, the water being literally - as fniodth as' in 
a pond. The chief defedt, as an harbour, is the 
great depth of water, there being twenty 7five fk- 
thom cdofe in Ihore, and forty-five fathomin the mid 

channel. 
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Aannel. die lying atarichor. We could plainly dif'' 
eern the"" . land of Sumatra. In die ftraits arc ffat"' : 
tered i. friiall iflanc^j: each of -which _ con'lifts^ 
of ope knnicinfe ro'cfc, and which probably was. 
nally conntiAed with the main illands. The face of 
the country tk rough and irrcgald-, confifting -.of high 
hills or mountains, of fodden and deep alcent ; and 
the whole appearance of fuch iflauds, in common with ■ 
Sumatra, bears ftrong marks of fome powerful convid- 
iion of nature. The nxmntains are covered with trees 
to their fummits, among -which are found fpecjes of 
excellent timber ; -the tree called' by the Malays Bin- * 
tangooTf and’ which on the other India is called* Bahocn 
abounds here. Of this tree are made -mails, and ' 
fome are found of fuflicient dimeniions £or the lower 
maft*of a firft rate fliip of war. During nay day. here 
which was about a month, * I did not dilcpver a fin^e 
plant which we have not on Sumaira. The fago j^fee 
growing in plenty, and conftitutes the chief aiticie of 
food to the inhabitJHits, who do not cuUiViate rice ; th? 
cocoanut tree and the bamboo, twp mofoufoful plants, 
are found here in great plenty. They have a vn-riety ; 
of fruits, common in thefe climates, fuch as man- 
gofteens, pine-apples, pliiintains, Buah, Cftupak, See. - 
The woods in their, prefent ilate ate iropervievus to man ; . 
the fpecks of wild animals inhal^ 

but few ; the large, fed deer, fothe’ •ho^'*1ind .^'eEal 
kinds of mopkey are to ,bc ft^d herei‘ Ini:* nei- 
ther bdtfalohl) goats ^ nor are thefo fotcifts in- 

feded, like th(^ of Sumatra, with tigem .dr any 
other beaft of prey, . Of domeftic poultry, there is" 
only common fowl, which probobly has been, bli-!,! 
gii^y brought from Sumatra : But pork and ■ 

ftitute the favourite animid food of the native, • 
are found here in con’tiderable plenty and very good'. 
Oh the reefe of coral, w'hich extend troin thc wire^ 
and are frequently dry at Itiw water, are found* various' 
kinds of Ihell fifh, but I did not difeover any which 
I had reafon to, fuppofe uncommon. The fhell of a 
large fyed&i nautihis, mm-ked like tuelra, is fre- 

vjuendy 
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quentfy picked up on the of thefe if^ds, andh” 
having been informed that ohe of thele Ihelh^ith its^ 
fiih ’iu it would be acceptable at home,' I ofi^red the 
natives their. own terms to procure, me O':;.; , ’'ut t^ey 
all affur^d me that jt was abfolutely out of ax power 
to con^ly with my wiflies ; that the fhell is frequently 
driven on the ihore, but always empty ; that it comes 
from the feaj and is not to be found on the rocks, and 
that no one on ihedfland had ever feen one on .the 
iiland-had ever feen one of the Ihells in the ftate I re- 
quired. 

I FOUND here fpecies of cockle, the Ihell of which 
was enclofed in the moft folid kind of coral rOck ; the 
aperture of the rock was fufficient to permit the fhell 
df the cockle to open in fome degree, but two Imall 
to permit removing it without breaking the rock. 
Having found them of different fizes, and it being 
a:fpecies.of the Kemoo which grows to a very large 
fize, ‘itlhoiild leem that the cavity of the rock en- 
^^ckfes as the fifli grows If, according to Mr. Hun- 
ger’s ' theory, the animal has a power of abforbing 
part of its own ihell, this power may perhaps extend 
^ the^rock which contains it, and whofe fubflance is 
of a fimilar nature. 

. Near the entrance of the ftraits of Se,e Cochip 
the northern ifland, kre a few hbufes inhabited by 
•feme J^utajs. from Fort Marlhrough^ the place is called> 
Tt'oongoo : thefe people refide here for the .purpofe ol 
building iar^ boats, Cidled Chuneahy the twnbar and 
planks for which axe fotind clofe at hand. Among 
thefe Malay's I found one intelligent man, who had 
refided two years at this place, during which he, had 
acquired a competent knowledge of the language 
of the natives. I had alfo brought an interpre- 
ter with me who fpoke the language foinc time 
at Pad&ngy a Dutch fettlement on the Wfeft Coaft of 
Sumatra, where he had acquired forac know|cdge 
of the Malay tongue; by means of thefe pecple 
1 was at no lofs for communication with the natives, 

and 
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and had. opjwitttnity of hating the aecdiints" 
cfonfirjue^ - taaking ufe of the dilffereht interpreters. 

‘ The ft’ of Najfauioi^ ^robablybeen giventotAefe 
ifland^b;^ . !tie navigator. By. the inhabitants 
tfaemfelves they are called Poggy, and the natives are 
called by the people of Sumatra^ Orang Matitd^ee ; 
this latter is probably from their dwn lang^ftige, Jfifew- 
taoo lignifyiog a man. 

Apfsa having been two days at aft anchor, the na- 
tives began to come down from their villages in their 
canoes, bringing fruit of various kinds, and on invita- 
tion they readily came on board. The chief of See 
Cockufy a village in the ftnuts, was among them,' but 
not diilingui/hed from the reft by drels, or dignity of 
demeanor. On coming on board the veflfel they did 
not ihew any ligns of apprehenftoft or embairafthitnt« 
but exprefted a ftrong d^ree of curioftfy, ^d a de- 
lire to examine every thii^ minutdy. We prefented 
them plates of boiled rice, which they would not touch 
till it had beeu previoufty tafted by one of our own 
people ; after which they eat it to the laft grain. 
This circumft^ce feemed to indicate the uft of poiibn 
among tliem. They behav^ while on lioara with 
much decorum, and did not ihew the leaft; dilrofttion 
for pilfering, but freely al]bed ibr what they .hiw and 
wilhed to poftefs ; not expreffiftg however any lit will, 
when they met with a denial. We made them jkb- 
fents of beads, frftall looking glaftes, lE^rn^hark 
japanned fttuft' boxes, &c. all which were ve^ ac * - 
ccptable, as was alib tobacco, of which they appestf 
to be very fond ; they ftfe it by fmoakiij^. They ap+ 
peared to live in great friend Ihip and harmony with 
each other, and voluntarily divided among thek oomr 
PiUiions wh^ was given to them. 

Apteb having remained Tome hours on boards dur- . 

Voi*. VI. . F is5 
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ing which time they behaved with much\uietnefs, 
they returned to their village ; and after thi^jwe werd < 
daily vifited by many of their canoes, bringing fruit, ' 
a few fowls, &c. Several canoes came aj^hgfide-the , 
vei&l with only the women in them ; they4t firft ex-' 
prefled fomc apprehenfion at coming on board j but 
their men ^ from Ihewing any difapprobation, rather 
encouraged them to come into the veflel, and feveral 
ventured up the fide. When in their canoes, the 
women ufe a temporary drefs to Ihield them from the 
heat of the fiin ; it is made of the leaves of the plan- 
tain tree, of udiich they form a fort of conical cap, 
and there is alfo a broad-piece of the leaf fallen- 
ed round their body, over their breafts, and another 
piece round their waifl:. This leaf readily fplits, 
and has the appearance of a coarfe fringe. When 
in their villages, the women, like the men, wear 
only a fifrall piece of cloth round their mid- 
dle,^ Among theni we obferved fome of a very 
pl^aiant countenance, with fine expreffive eyes. 
Mr. Best, a military gentleman of the eftabliih- 
ment, with whofe company I was favored on this trip, 
went up to one of their villages, attended only by 
the Malay interpreter and a Malay fervant. He was 
reedved' with gr^t cordiality and civility, and ftaid 
two nights at th«r village. Many of the people had 
never ^fore feen an European, and with much curio- 
fity examined his drefs, particularly his (hoes. 

Dubixg a fray of about a month among them I col- 
lected the following particulars, refpecting their man- 
ners and cufroms, the truth of which I was careful to 
Irave confirmed, by making my enquires of different' 
perfons, and by the meads of different interpreters. 

‘ The inhabitants of Poggy iflands are but few ; 
they are divided into fmall tribes, each tribe occupy- 
ing a fmall river, and linng in one village. On the 
northern Poggy are feven villages, of which Cockup 
is the chief ; on the fouthern Poggy are five. The 
whole number of people on the two iflands amounts, 

by 
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the b> accounts I could procure, only to 1400 ; 
tiie inlar.. -;carts of the iflands are Minhabited. Porah 
or Fortpf ' v^mA is inhabited by the fame race of peo- 
'^plcj'and '*^^ 'Sid to contain as many ifihabitants as the 
two When we 'confidef;:the mSdnefs of the 

climate, the eafe with which the inhabitants procure 
wholefome nutritive food, and the little redraint laid 
on the communication between the fexes, this paucity 
of inhabitants feems to indicate that the period 
when their relidence in thefe iilands commenced, can- 
not be very remote. Their houfes are built of bam- 
boos and railed on pods ; the under part is occupied 
by poultry ahd hog;s, and, as may be fuppofed, much 
filth is colledled there. The whole of their clothing 
confifts of a piece of coarfe cloth, made of the bark, of 
a tree, worn round the waifi, and brought acrofs be- 
tween the thighs; they wear beads and other orna- 
ments about the neck, of which a fmall green bead is 
the mod edeemed : though cocoa-nut trees are iu fuch 
plenty, they have not the ufe of oil ; and their hair, 
tl/bich is black, and might grow long and graceful, is, 
for want of it, and the ufe of combs, in general mat- 
ted and plenttfully fupplied with vermin, which they 
pick out and eat ; a fiit^ cudom, but very common 
among favage people. Thxif have a metbei of filing 
or grinding their teeth to a point, which is alfo in uib 

on Stmatra, 

* 

Their dature feldom exceeds five feet and e halfj 
and many among them fall (hort of this: fome cithern 
are extremely well made, with fine turned limbs and 
expreflive countenances : their colour is like that of 
the Malays, a light brown or Copper colour. The Cttf- 
tom of tattooing or imprinting figures on the ftm is' 
general among them, of which I {halt W ihoie pre- 
fently. 

The principal article of their food vs fago, which 
is found in plenty on thefe iflands. The tree, when 
ripe is cut down, and the pith which forms the fago, 

F 2 taken 
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takto out, and the ulctaly p»t ieparated fr<^ the £• 
btous, by maceray^n and j^eadiug it in a lari')!; trougll 
conunualiy applied with' frdh water; the pfs^l ftdi* 
fidfs and is kept bags aotde of a kind ; ^aod ^ 

in this ^t« M: may be paderired 4 e^mfidW^le time* 
When ^ey take it from their ftore for immediate ufc, 
fome farther preparation of wafljing is necelTwy ; but 
they do not granulate it. Onetm^ will £»i^^ea yield 
two hundred pounds of &go : when they cook it, it U 
put into the hollow joints d a thin bamboo, and roaded 
, om the fire. 

Bast DBS this article, tliey have a variety d tamrilh* 
ing plants, fuch as the yam^^ the fweet pomtoe, the 
plaintain, &c. Their animal food confifts of ibwls^ 
ho^ and filh-; fhell fifiithey ^ raw. The ufe of 
betel, fo common in the Eaft, is unknown to them, 
and I obferved in many, marks of tlie feurvy in their 
mouths. 

THBiaarms confid of a bow and arrows. The bow 
is made of the Neebong tree, a fpecies of palm, which, 
when of a proper age, i$ very drong and daflic ; tlie 
ftringi are formed pf tiie emrmls of ibme animal ; the 
arrow is mode of' a fmail bairdroo- or other Ught wood, 
headed with bfafib; or w^ih another piece of wood fix^ 
to the end of tho fhaid and cut to a point: thefe ar- 
rows, we were tolch, are fometimes poilbned. Though 
ftmngers to the ufe of feathers to iteady the dight of 
^'arrows they i^verthdefs difeharge it from tlie bow 
Wfdi much ftrength and ikiU. With a mongrel breed 
r>£ dugs, probably procured originally frmn Smnafray 
thf^yroufe the deer m the woods, which they fometimes 
kill with their arrows ; they allb kill moi^ys by the 
fame and eat then' dedv We obferv^ Bmmag 
them a few who were m podedlon of creejes or 
daggers. 

. ; 

Their knowledge of mepds is entirely derived 

from 
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fcom their ''«./mmunh^tidn ^kh dif Oih^kants cf Su- 
matra. are ftiil ftmgers to tkse ale of coin of 

^any km^v>^ a metid co^ button would be -cnf eqi^ 
Value in t - 1 vf efteem with *i>iece of gold of fllv«f coin, 
either of whiBhwmdd iinmediat^^ be about the 
neck as an ornament. A 'fdit of iron hatchet or hand- 
bill, called /itnt/7^, is in much eftecm with them, and 
ferves as a Ibmdard for the rvalue of various commodi-^ 
ties, fuch as cocoa nuts, coolit coys, poultry, &c. 

We were informed that the different tribes of Orafig 
Mantawee who inhabit the iilanils never war with 
each other ; to which account we could readily mve 
credit from the mildnefs of... their dilpoiUion. Indeed 
the friendly footing iippn which they appeared to live 
one with another was a circumfiance too ftriking to 
efcape our notice ; during our whole, ftay with them, 
and while diftiibuting varicnis prefents among them, 
wc never heard a fingk difnute, nor obfcrved one aaigry 
gefture. They however informed us that a feud has 
long fubfifted between the inhabitants of the JPp^rgjf 
iflands, and thofe of fome ifland to the northward, 
whom they called Sjhe. j^inft thefe people; they 
fometimes undertake expedkiuns in their war canoes ; 
but it did not ^^ar that they had engagi^-in any un- 
dertaking of this kind lately. Mr, Best meidured 
one of thefe war canoes, wibich preferred with great 

care under a ihed f the fiocar of it was twuHty-five feet 
in length, the-prow projcdked twenty-two feet^ and the 
ftem e^hteeb, makii^ the whole length ilxty-iivefeet 
the gn^ueH: breadth was Bve feet, and the depth three 
feet eight iifehes. For navigating in their riven and 
the feraights of See Oockup^ where the fea is as fmooth 
as glafs, they ufe a fmall canoe made feom a .fSngle 
tree, conftmdted with great neatnefs, and th^ ivomen 
and youj^ children are extremely expert in t^e ufe of 
the paddle. 

Tan religion of this people, if it' can be faid that 

F 3 ' they 
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tfeey have, any,, may truly be called the religion of na- 
ture. , A belief -of the exifteoce of fame |my/ers tnore 
^n hmnan cannot fail to be excited amojE^|...the tnoft 
uncultivated of mankind, from the obfervaf^s of .va-- 
rious ftriking natural phoenomena, fuch aS me diwmal 
revolution of the fun and moon ; thunder and light* 
ning; earthquakes, Sco. nor will there ever be 
wanting among them fome of fuperior talents and cun- 
ning, who will acquire an influence, over weak minds, 
by aflUming to thcmfclves an interefl with, or a power 
of'controuling thofe fiiper^-homan agents; and fuch 
notions conftimte the religion of the inhabitants of the 
Pii^gys, ’ Sometimes a fowl and fomet mes a hog is fa- 
crificcd to avert ficknefe; to appeafe the wrath of the 
offended power, or to render it propitious to lome pro- 
je^cd eacerpriae ; and Mr. Best informed that 
omens of good fOr ill fortune were drawn from certain 
appearances in the entrails of the vi<ftim. But they 
have no form of religious worfhip, nor do they appear 
to have the mofl dihant idea of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments. They do not pratSife cireumcifion, 

hJThb mode of difpoling of their dead bears a refem- 
biance to that, of the Otaheitans. Very fhortly after 
death the corpfc,:iis carried to a certain place ap|»opri- 
ated for the purine, where it is depofited on a lort of 
ffage, called in Jtbeir bmguage Itaii jiki ; it is dreflcd 
.with a few heads fuch ornaments as the pcrfon was 
aoduftomed'to wear in his life time, and after ftrewing 
a fow leaves over it, the attendants leave the ground, 
and proceed to the plantation of the dece^d,^ where 
they fell a few trees of his planting, and return to 
their homes. The coipfe is left to rot, and ,the bones 
fen to the gromul. 

Amoxo a people whofe manners arc fo fimple 
whofe wants are fb eafily fupplied, and whdfe pofiefr 
fions are fo circumfcribcd, we are not to look foraiij^' 
complex fyflem of jurilprudence : indeed their cqde 
of kws may be comprized Jn a few lines. 
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• TuEir "Kiefs are but Uttle 4iftiiiguifhed from the 
commun ' ; either by auftoiity m by property, their 
prevenMr’i 1/fi being chiefly diiplayed at public enter- 
Siainmenfc;- $ " which they do' tire honours. They have 
no judicial powers; all difputes are fettled, and crimes 
adjudged, by a meeting of the whble village. 

Inheritance is by male defcent; the houfe or 
plantation, the weapons and tools of the father, pafs to 
his male children. Theft, when to a confiderable 
amount, and the cjiminal is inci^pableof making refti- 
lution, is liable to be puniftied by death. 

Murder is punifliable by retaliation ; the mur- 
derer is delivered to the relations of the decealcd, 
who may put him to death. I was however informed 
thele crimes are very rare. 

In marriages, the matter is fettled between the pa- 
rents of the young perions, and when agreed upoh, the 
young man goes to the houfe of the bride, and takes 
her home ; on this occalion a hog is generally killed, 
and a feaft made. Polygamy is not allowed. 

? / 

In cafes of adultery, where the ^fe is the offender, 
the injured hpfband has a right to feize the of. 

the paramour, and ftanetimes puhifhes hil-wrifeby cut-' 
ting off her hair. When the hufband ofFen.ds, the 
wife has a right to quit him, and to return to her 
rentY.houfe j but in this ftate of f^ratiori fhe is.i^^ 
allowed to toarry another ; however, in both thef&^ 
cafes, the matter is generally made up, and the 
reconciled; and we were informed that iaftadoSs'^dF' 
their occurrence were very unfrequent. Simple 'forpiv' 
. cation between unmarried perfons is neither a crime 
nor a difgrace : and a young woman is ’rather 
Uked the better, and more delired in marriage, for 

. F 4 • . ■ • having 



bofite «r c|ii^ ; iotaetame^ 4hey have tv^o or 
Ibree, when, 4^09 .a,iaa|tiagi^ place, the , ehiU 
l^i«n aie- kft with ti^.p^r-ents of i^ir mQtau^ The 
^te of ii^rery- mUcnQwn to the^ peot^, ; * • '' 

Tn;B cuftom of t^t^ing is geoer^ thronghout thefe 
iflands. They call it in their language ftiefee. They 
begin to ipprint thefe marks on boys of feven years 
of age, but they only trace at hrft a few outlines. 
As they advance in years, and goto war, theyhll up 
the maths, the right to which depends on having killed 
an enemy. Such is the account they gave us, 
and it is probable enough that this cuftom may origi- 
nally ha^ been intended as a mark of military dil'-. 
tin^ioa ; but iuch original intention cannot at prefent 
have place, as' the marks are common to every indivi- 
dual, apd wars Icarce occur once in a generation. The 
figures imprinted are the fame throughout, or the va- 
riation, if any, is very trifling, excepting that, in 
florae of the young men., the outline only of the l>road 
naark an the bread is traced, but this is filled up as 
)^y grow older. The women have a ftar imprinted 
pn-each ihoulder, and generally fbme fmall marks op 
the back of the harals. Thefe marks are imprinted 
with a pointed inflrument, confiltjng of a brafs wire 
fixed {^endicidai^ly Into a piece of llkk about eiglit 
iplengi^ ; nhii piec^ duck with anodier fmail 
r^i^S^ %ht ftrokes, Tiie pigment 
this p^pofe is t^ada of the> finoke coUei^ed 
flhmi %i|pieoi< 5 S of refin,, which, is mix.ed with water ; 
1 ^ opemiasr takes at of dri^ fine 

and end in ^e. pi^enjt, traces 

the oitfline ^ %^e,. wi^ gp«at fleadi^ 

.and then;,, dif^g'thc poupa 

ho with very qukk and fight 
fl^cq^eadiriyesjU imp rite flpo>. ti^citrg die oudino be- 
ft^- d^wn, which leaver an. indelible. n>urk* Mr- Basi' 
iqhmfited totho ope,mrifin Oft hkkg, a»d fi^uod it 
tendfd with fome pain, 

.Svcii 
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. Suc^ are the cuiloms and maiuiicTs of the i&hsbU 
tants of the P^ggy iilanda vhieh he within of 
Stamtra. 'ilie many particulars in which they differ 
Vfroin any fet of inhabitants of the latter illand put it in 
my Opinion beyond a doubt that they are of a different 
origin,' but from whence they came it may not be ealy^ 

' and probably will not be thought of importance, to 
trace. They have no clear tradition to afiift hr fuch 
an enquiry. When Mr. Best was at their col- 
lage/ on alking from whence they originally came, 
they told him from the bin, which he underitobd as 
iignifying from the eafrward. 

As the founds whicii esqjrefs ideas are arbitrary, and 
it not being prolmble that people who have never had 
communication friouid hit upon the fame founds to 
expreft the fame ideas, affinity in language may bo 
coniidered as one of the fiirelt indications of frmenefr 
of origin; but even in judging from this criterion, a 
variety of circumftances may render us liable to error. 
I have however fubjoined a pretty copious fpecimen of 
tlie language of the Poggy illands. 

But another circumfrancc, which I think might af- 
bft in tracing the origin of thefe people, is the figures 
ufed in tattooing their bodies ; for as all the men are 
marked according to the fame pattern nearly, *if any 
people Ihouid be difeovered among w'hom thiacafrem 
prevails, and whofc bodies are tattooed, generally, 
with i^tffesof the fame kind, it would afford w flight 
prefumption of a common origin. I have th«tefbre 
accompanied this account wdth a Iketch of a man aiai 
a woman of theie iflands, as alfo a drawing of the in* 
frrunientS'ufed in making thefe marks ; . the execution 
greatly neetb an apology; but I am no draiightfman, 
and can only anfrver j;(n' the exa<Slnds with which I 
eppied thefe figures. 


J liA® 
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I HAD intended to have examined the whole chain 
of iilands which lie off Sumatra, and whjch are in- 
habited by very different fets of people, but a numlx^r 
of crofs and untoward accidents prevented th^ 'ai;"- 
complifhmcnt of my original defign. ‘ 


SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE FOGGY ISLANDS. 


One 

Sarah 

Teeth 

Chone 

Two 

Dna 

Tongue 

Leelah 

Three 

. Telloo 

Chin 

Batcla 

Faur 

Apat 

Belly 

Burah 

Five 

X/eemah 

Hand 

Kavaye 

Six 

Anam 

Foot 

Da ray 

Seven 

Peeloo (for Peetoo) 

Blood 

Lorow — Logow 

Eight ' 

Balloo 

Day 

Mancheep 

Nvne 

Seewa 

Night 

Gcb Gcb — Choic Boh 

Ten : 

Pooloo 

•Sleep 

jMareb 

Tweivt/, 

Duab Tavah 

Dead 

Mataye Maloflay 

An htmdi’ed Sami^ Wattoo 

.White , 

Maboolow 

l^aivkind 

Scree Manooal^ , 

Black 

Mapoochoo 

A ''man./'' 

Mdntaow 

Good 

See Maroo 

A 

Senan Allip 

Fire 

Orange— Bobengang 

Father^ 

Oakooee 

W^ater 

Jojar 

Mother 

Etnah 

Earth 

Polack 

Head 

Ootay 

Stone-rock 

Bookoo . 

Eyes 

Matah 

Hog 

Babooee Sakoko 

Nofe 

Aifak 

Fowls 

Gago 

Hair 

AU 

Bird , 

Oomale 

Eye-brows 

Cakaloo 

Egg 

Ajoloh . 

Eyc-lafhes 

llapit 

FHh 

Eebah 

Ears 

TaliiiSa 

Sun . 

Chooloo \ 


Moon 
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Moon 

Lai;o 

Prong or Hatchet 

Taaoja 

Stars 

Panyean 

Cocoa-DQt 

Toata 

God ^ 

Saialoggye Saneetoo To fight 

Sagack 

;«]Sak*ed 

Tocomong 

The Sea 

Koat 

To fpeak 

Mlneeboo 

4 large Boat 

Kalaba 

Here 

Kai 

Ji Caaoe 

Avauk 

There 

Kafan 

Soar 

Malaja 

Come 

K.ai comong 

Sweet 

Makifci 

Go 

Kainaxig 

Wood 

Loven 

'i'es 

Oho 

The wind 

Booia 

No 

Tani 

A bovk 

Lcgne 

Hard 

Makala 

An arrow 

ilorow 

Soft 

Mamama 

Clouds 

Boojo<* 

iloiigh 

Mokara 

Tlnindcr 

Salag-eo 

Smooth 

Malooploop 

Lightning 

Beda 

Straight 

Moipoiroo 

Earthquake 

Titaoo 

Crooked 

Tamaipoiroo 

A Do{{ 

Jojo 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


KAMIiS OF MEN. 

i'tajaii of Cth'kup, 


Mengrtah 
GooJooh Tamil 
Mareoit 
Ja^a Kayoo 


NAMES OF WOWEN- 

Nongfatusee 
TallceShtJcbJSd 
Goryebooh ^ 
Tataaneq^ai 


IV OB- 
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OBSERVATIONS o/e ;;^^?THEORY 
^ WALLS, wherein some parti- 
culars are investigated which have 
not been considered by writers 
on fortijicatmi. By William 
Lambton, Lieutenant in His Ma- 
jesty's 33d Regimeiit of Foot. 

. Mulleh, and others, treating on the 
theory of walls, have confi- JF}g. 1. 

dered the part of the wall 
ABCD which is above the 
ditch, as one piece of folid 
mafonry, without having any 
reference to the part FGBH, 
which is funk in the grqmd, j| 
and they have invwigated 
the force neccifary to fuftain S' 
the earth BCT, in etjuilibrio, 
and have given dimenfions for the .wall ABCD, lb a> 
to the laid force ; but they have n^le^ed 

takfog into confidfftatiQn the tenacity of the 
in the Une AB, where the wall is luppoCed to ht^ 
hff, and turn nedy on the point A. On examkang 
this fobje^ it ^isears evident that, if the cen^t be 
gocK^ a confiderwie additional force, to that 
would equal the weight of the wall, reding agdnft the 
point S, mud bo required to break, the mals in the hne 

AB, 
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AB> tak^g it for granted at the fame time that the 
foundation HBGF is fo fixed in the folid earth, as to 
lequire a force to move it, foperior to that which. 
reqmred to effect the breakage in the line AB :‘ii|e; 
otherwil'e the whole would turn on the point F,' 4ha 
muff be conlidered as having no adhefion in the line 
at the fame time the force to feparate it from 
the einth being eftimated. 

Tn order therefore to obtain the mesifure of Inch a 
force, as is above Hated, let A' B' and B' C', in the 
annexed figure, be of any given dimenfions, and let 
a weight be applied to the point S' in the horizontal 
direftion of the center of gravity R, of the triangle 

B' C' T' (which triangle reprefents • 2. 

the feftion of the earth rcfting 
freely againft the wall) and deter- 
mine by experiment, what weight 
will be neceflary to break the 
wall, after deducting what would 
be , fufficient to fufiain the earth 

in equilibrio, whofe fedtion is reprefonted by B' O' T' 
fuppofing there were no cohefion, and call that weight 
s» — ^let w be compared with the above fuftaining 
weight. Now fince A is the point on which the wall 
is to turn, w'hatever force be required to feparate one 
particle of tlie mafoq,ty in the line A' B', the momen- 
tum of that particle will be exprefied by multiplying 
the particle itfelf into its diflance from the point A'. 
And, from a well known property in the center of 
gravity, the' momentum of all the particles in die line 
A' B'' will be exprefied by the line itfelf multijpUed into 
the diflance of its center of gravity from the point A' j 
which willthereforebe defined by ^A'B' x A'B'=ss^A'B\ 
Now, lince the weights is to be appli^ to the point 
Sf the momentum of w will be expreflw By w xB'S' j' 

and 
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and this quantity, from the nat»re of the 'problan, 
muft be as ■^K'W"- i confequently, we have w as 

— . Now, this being determined, the weight ‘it/ 

mayi^fo be ^determined which will break any o^er 
wall,' under the like circumftances, whatever may be 
the dimenfions of AB and BC (or BS) as in figure ifr. 
For feeing that it will be in the confrant ratio of ;§AB'^ 

directly, and BS inverfely, and if i-lii be called 

£ s 

we fhaU have W:w:x il®!:^,andW=i^£lf,^, and 

Bs BSX& 

therefore WxBS = ,^^ ,thcmomentumof W; — 

p 

w'hich quantity muft be added to the momentum- of 
the wall given by Mr. Muller. 

Now, if AE*=tf«, EB=.r, BC=tf, and there- 
fore BS = j a, according to Mr. Muller’s firft pro-: 

file ; then — — • which added to 

b ]} 

his equa tions for ftone walls, we have x^^lnaxjr^n-a^ 

+ = r* «* and therefore lb -{- w X a* 

+ 2^ h ‘tv x2nax=a* xi® •»* ^ which, re- 

... , — y2'-t«»;xM» 

duccd, gives #= tfv' + 2^+ w * 

general theorem for ftone walls, whatever be the value 
of b and w. 

I 

Since the fpecific gravity of ftone to that of brick 
is as 5 to 4, if the abos’e momentum for the w'^ be 
reduced in that ratio, or its equal ( increafed ; 

there will arife ** + 2*tax { 

# ' * ^ 

which reduced gives x = T 

«»> a general theorem'fef brick walls. 

* ' In 
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Ik ordf^ to iUuftra|e this the»]r 

exainples, it will firft be neceifaty 
to ob^ tbe value of ^ and w firom 
cxpentnent. Let then ABCD be a 
vraiB of any tinall given dimenllons, 
continued from the foundation 
ABGPy which is of the fame piece 
of mafoniy with the wall, and well fecured in the lb- 
ltd earth ; and to prevent a fraction in any other part 
than in the line AB, let an inflexible iron bar be ap- 
plied to the fide BC, fo that a force applied to any 
p(^t Sf may adt upon the whole fide at once ; and 
tor the purpofe of preferving the center of gravity in 
a line that bifedts A B in H, (which will fave trouble 
in the prelent computation) let there be another iion 
bar of equal weight to the former placed on the op • 
polite fide AD. Now let Cl reprefent the weight of 
the mafs ABCD, including the two bars fufpended at 
H. Then if W be a weight, adling at S, by a line 
paffing, freely over the pulley p, and fuch as to fuflain 
the wall and bars m eqmUbrioy fuppofing no cohefion 
in the line AB, we lhall have W : Q : ; AH: AB + BS 

and W » that is fuppofing AB = l, BC = 3, 



and BS = 2 = 4H, W will be = -J Q. But Q being 
as ABxBC, is tliercfore = 3, in this iuftance, whence 
W =ss 1^. Now to determine the fierce neceflary to 
ov^come the tenacity, let an additional weight va 
be applied to W, ftcreafing it till it become fumcient 
tor me purpofe, which having a known proportion to 
the weight W, will alfo have a determinate proportion 
to Qu Suppofe, for example, it were found = 1 W, 
then, W being = f , a> becomes equal 4* Now lince 



ii S 


Z 

, it becomes equal | 


in this cafe : 


which 


two values of^andte, beingthttsdetcasiAedbyexperi- 

# xneht. 
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in the two f oregoing equations. Hence o ✓ »* 

becomes for 

*2^ + W - 


.IcS^one walls ; and ov'a*+ 
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*/ -I** ff for brick walls.— If« be taken = 4- o>’'2 J 

and the angle TBC =45“, fo that j* be=:.5 ; then x zz, 
136x0 for ftone wallst and, 121 1 Xo, nearly, for brick 
walls, both confiderably lefs than Mr. Muller’s 
computations, if w Ihould be found what is here fup- 
pofed. 3* 

D' C P 


Let A' B' CD' be 
a wall of the fame di- 
menlions figure 3, with 
the addition of a coun- 
terfort B'C PE, which 
is continued to the 
bottom of the founda- 
tion G H. Then, fince 
the breadth of a coun- 
terfort is 4 of the dif- 
tance between each 
other, the weight ap- 
plied at any point y, 
fufficient to break thoQ 
counterfort in the line 



B' E', will be as which being added to 

the former quantity fi)r break'ng the wa ll A'B' C O' 

in the line A B, gives w as-.^-^ JTi 

Hence the weight fufTicient to break a wall of a ly other 
dimenfions, will be — and the 

jTiomentum ^ - X y, which if BE be 


* rB *111 2 Tt'4-i«'rtLv4- ? a v: 

— i BC, will be = — ^ 

which muft therefore be added to themomentumof the 
VoL. VI. G wall 
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■wall and counterfort gi'iren by Mr. Mul ler in his 
Tob: from whence arifes 4 ^+ X a:* + 4^+ iwXztf: 
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, 1m eftimating the value of w in thefe cpmputations, 
i have fuppofed it to be J- thp-Aveight (W) whiph 
woftild fuftain the wall by which the experiment is 
made, in equilibrio : this I fafpeft is below its value ; 
particularly if the mafonry be old. In afcertaining the 
value of w I would undoubtedly make various experi- 
ments with malles of mafonry from one to four or five 
years Handing, fo as to compute for works 'whofe 
walls may probably remain for fo many years before 
they be clofed up with earth. If the mortar be very 
good, the cohefion of a wall well built and feafoned, ■ 
mull become a very important objeft in the conftruc- 
tion of large fortified places j — for by that the expence, 
as well as time and labour in the building, muft be 
corifiderably reduced. To ufe no more materials than 
what are necelTary Ihould be a maxim in fortification, 
but then to determine the cxa£t dimenfions of any 
particular work, fo that it may anfwer the purpole 
intended, and yet have no ufclefs materials about it, 
mull require a mathematical inveftigation before any 
rule can be obtained for proceeding upon folid, and 
infallible principles. Engineers, to whom the direc- 
tion of the moll important works of a nation is in* 
trullcd, ought to be capable of determining what is 
j)recifcly necelTary to be done in all cafes, th.itno ufelefs 
cxpencc may be incurred, but inllead of having re- 
courfe to fcience, men in general, depend upon what 
they call experience ; forgetting that in prailice alone, 
there are no means for drawing general conclulions j 
but that! we obtain, from expmwent, the requilite data^ 
to reafon and genoraiife upon, and by fuch materials 
we are enabled to build a theory, to which pra6lice 
muft be ever fubordinatc and conformable. Should 
any circumftance occur in the courfe of practice that 
has not been eonlidered in that theory, luch circum- 
ftance fliould be then taken into conlideration ; but 
let no conclulions be drawn from thence, but what 
are correO: and fcientific. For to attempt to reafon 
w^hout principles j to fubftitute hypothefis for faSs, 

G a . ’ and 
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and fancy in place of philbfophy, would be fubjeSing . 
ourfelves to innumerable errors. Hence it is, that in 
the conftrudlion of various compound machines^ furV 
frequent blunders are committed j for inftance, wb '''■ 
it is required to find the juft proportion and dimenfiOn 
of the different parts of a machine, for raifingwater,&c. 
and the ratio or the weight to the power, fo that- the 
inoft work might be done in the leaft time poffible, 
dimenfions are generally taken from rules which apply 
only to a ftate of equilibrium, without having any re- 
courfe to velocity. And hence alfo, the miftaken prac- 
tice of loading an arch, of whatever figure it may be, 
with the fame mafs of mafonry, without knowing the 
principle of equilibration, whereby theextrado of any 
arch is fo conftrufited, that every part of the arch fliall 
fuftain a preflure, juft fufficient to retain ir in its perfect 
form. But to enumerate the inftances where theory is 
rcquifite, would be endlefs, becaufe it would be diffi- 
cult to mention one fingle cafe where it was not nc- 
cclfary. I'he great objea to be attended to in found- 
ing a coiTcd theory is, to include in the data every 
circumftance that can occur; and it is from this neg- 
lect, that in mixed mathematics, authors have fome- 
times difiered in their rcfults, though their mode of 
reafoning Iia^ been ftrittly mathematical. It is to be 
regretted that men of abilities have not paid more at- 
tention to experimental knowledge, where they have 
been in fearch of data for applying abftraft reafoning 
to the rude ojTcrations of matter. Mr. Vince, one of 
the firft mathematicians ofthe prefent age.isnow open- 
ing a new path to the inoft valuable difcovcrics, by the 
heft cQiidubled experiments that have yet been com- 
municated to the world, refpetting friftion, and the 
relillance of fluids. By the former he has difeovered 
very different laws to what have been followed hi- 
,t.heito, and which, when conlidered and .applied to 
compound maciniies, whofe eftefts after being put in 
motion are invelligated, will tend gi'catly to compleat 
the fcience of racclianics. His experiments laft men- 

• tioned 
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tioned lead to improve a fubjefl the moft abftrufe 
• and difficult in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many 
of our firft mathematicians, lince the immortal New- 
ton •fliewed the way, have inveftigated, with the 
gi^ateft p^rfpicuity and elegance, a great variety of 
theorems concerning the refiftance of bodies moving in 
diflus^ but for want of knowing the law of refiftance, 
their conclufions have differed very confiderably from 
thofe experiments that were made to afeertain their 
truth. Doftor Hutton after making many experi- 
ments at Woolwich f in the year 1786, in order to prove 
the refults of feveral interefting problems which he 
has given in his feleft exercifes, where he allows the 
law of refiftance to be in the duplicate ratio of the 
velocity, obferves, “ upon the whole, we find that the 
refiftance of the air, as determined by our experiments, 
differs very widely, both in refpect to the quantity of 
it on all figures, and in refpett to the proportions of it 
on oblique furfaces, from the fame as determined by 
the preceding theory, which is the fame as that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and moft modern philofophers.” 
And further, he fays, “ we conclude therefore, that 
all the theories of the refiftance of the air hitherto given 
are very erroneous. And I have only laid down the 
preceding one, till further experiments on this im- 
portant l‘ubje£t fliall enable us to deduce from them 
another, that lhall be more confonant to the true phe- 
nomena of nature.’’ 

Whether I have noticed every thing that ought 
to be taken into conlideration, in deferibing how the 
experiment aforefaid ought to be made, will, perhaps 
with fome, be a matter of doiibt ; but this 1 may ven- 
ture to aver, that, if I have not, further difeoveries 
on the fubjefl: will tend to a greater reduftion in the 
dimenfionS of the wall j and as this enquiry has con-s 
tributed to that end, I lhall remain fatisfied with the 
correftnefs of the theory here ellablilhed, till more 
data can be obtained. 

. G3 to 
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TO C. E/CARtoGTON, ESQ. . 

SECRETARY TO THE ASIATICK SOCIETY, 

Sir, 

T he nature and effeO^s of the poifon of ferpent 
having lately attrafted the attention of 
William Boag, one of the furgeons at* this prfefi-* 
dencyj 1 have tire pleafure to fubinlt to the confidera- 
fion of the Society, the remarks drawn up by that gen-» 
tleman, on a fubjefit, hitherto involved in much ob» 
fcurity j and which the theory now offered, may per'- 
haps tend to throw new and ufeful lights upon. 

Having, fince my leaving Bengali been vifited at 
this place by Purana Poori, the Sunyajjyi of whofe 
■ former travels fome account was- given in nay letter to 
Mr. Secretary Morris, of the fl3d of September 1795 ; 
and having, in confequence, found him to vary in a 
few refpeas, from the tenor of his former narrative, fo 
as to affeft its accuracy, in as far as regards the exaft 
lituation of Cailafa Kungri ; I think it incumbent on 
me (the more efpecially from obferving in the news- 
papers that his former account makes part of tho 
Seciity* s laft publication) to apprife them, that he now 
declares, he clearly underftands the hill or pinnacle in 
queffion to be fituated only about two miles to ■ the 
fouthward of Mamjeertoeer lake ; as well as that the 
Ganges flows vilibly from what he now fays he has 
heard to be its fpring*head in that hill, to the diftance- 
of between feven and eight miles ; and thence works 
itfelf a fubterraneous palfage, until it again emerges 
in the country of Kedar Ndutbi at the place called 
Gtmgoiviry. 

Without attempting fatisfaftorily to account .for 
this diflference in Braun Poory’s firft and latter ac- 
counts, it may be deemed of fufficient importance to 
call for this acknowledgment of it, in view to the ce- 
lebrity of the geographical pofition to which it relates. 

1 have the honour to remain, 8?c. &x. 
Bombay i the e^th April, 1798. JON. DUNCAN- 
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*ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS, 


By W. Boag, EsOi 
SECTION L 

I PROPOSE, in this paper, to make feme enquiiy 
into the nature of the po; Ton of the ferpent, an.d , 
to afeertain, as far as I am able, the molt fuccefsful 
method of removing the difeafe it produces. ? 

Whether the principles I fhall endeavour to eftab- 
iilh will be admitted as falisfa£lory, or -fanftioned by 
future, and more exlenfive experience, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine j but the difeuflion cannot be alto- 
gether deftitute of utility in this climate, w'here fer- 
pents are much more numerous, and much more 
dangerous than in Europe. 

I SHALL begin by obferving that, by far the greatefl 
number of ferpencs are not venomous, . In the 13th 
edition of the Syftema Naturce, publilhed by Profeffor 
Gmelin, wc find a lift of two hundred and nineteen 
different kinds of fnakes; and Linn^us informs us, 
that about one in ten only are poifonous; we alfo know 
it to be true, that many fnakes which poflefs a poi»- 
fonous quality, are not mortal to man, though they 
may be deftruQive to fmallcr animals. 

t 

It would be a defirable thing to be able to afeertain, 
from the appearance of a fnake, whether it be ve- 
nomous or not, but thefe animals fo nearly refemble 

0-4 . on^ 
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one another, that it is impoffible, without great ex- 
perience, to diftinguilh them. ITie ikin on the belly 
and tail of ferpents, is compofed of fcales, which vary, 
. in number and arrangement, in different ferpen 
Upon this circumftance, Linm^us has founded^ ms 
divifiott of the ferpent tribe into fix diftind genera. 
But this divifion, however ufeful it may be to the 
naturalid, is of little ufe to the phyfician, who is de« 
lirous of diflinguilhing the harmlefs from the venomous 
ferpent : the colour, which is moft commonly attended 
to, is a very fallacious mark, for it commonly changes 
with age ; a ferpent with a large head, is generally 
fufpcQed to be venomous ; but the mark which is 
chiefly to be depended on, is the large canine teeth, 
or fangs, fixed in the upper jaw, which are commonly 
two in number, but fomelimcs more. Thefe teeth are 
covered with a membranous fhcath, and are crooked, 
moveable, and hollow, to give paffage to the venom, 
which they leceive from a fraall refervoir, that runs 
along the palate of the mouth, and pafles through the 
body of each fang. I'his refervoir contains but a very 
fmall quantity of venom, which is forced out of it when 
the animal attempts to bite, by a ftrong mufcle fixed 
to the upper jaw, and that covers it nearly through 
the whole of its length. This is the means of defence 
given to ferpents j it has been well obferved by 
Linnjeus, that if nature-has thrown them naked on 
the ground, deftitute of limbs, and expofed to every 
injuryi fhe has in return, fupplied them with a deadly 
pbifbn, the moft terrible of all weapons, and which has 
made tliem,. from the earlieft ages, to be regarded as 
objects of honor, or of religious veneration, by the 
human race. 


SECTION II. 

The fymptoms which arife from the bite of a fer- 
pent, are commonly pain, fwclling and rednefs in the 
partbittenj grcatfaintnefs,withlicknefsatftomach,and 
fbmetimes vomiting, fucceed ; the breathing becomes 

fliort 
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(hort and laborious, the pulfe low, quick, and inter- 
Tupted : the wound, which was at firft red, becomes 
livid, black and gangrenous ; the Ikin of the wounded 
Mmb, -and fometimes of the whole body, takes a yel- 
low,, hue ; gold fweats, and con vulfions come on, and 
the patient (inks, fometimes in a few, hours, but cooh- 
monly at the end of two, three, or four days. 

This is the ufual progrefs when the difeafe termi- 
nates fatally, but happily the patient will moft com- 
monly recover, a reflexion which (liould moderate the 
fears of thofe who .happen to be bitten by fnakes, and 
which at any rate (hould, as much as poffible, be re- 
lifted, as the deprefling paffion of fear will, in all cafes^ 
aftift the operation of the poifon. 

We read in authors that the bite of feme, fnakes 
produces fymptoms peculiar to themfelves*. The afp 
is faid to produce an univerfal torper and lethargy 
v;ithout pain: for this rcafonwe are told, Cleopatra, 
the celebrated qiieen of Egypt, preferred a death in- 
flifted by the bite of this animal to any other. This 
is a fadt concerning which hiftorians may differ, but 
it appears certain, from fome cafes related by Captain 
Gowdie, in Dr. Russel’s late fplendid publication, 
and by other writers, that the bite of ferpents will, in 
this manner, fometimes produce death. LucIan, in 
his pharfalia, mentions a variety of ferpents that in- 
fefted the Roman army in its march over the Lybian 
defart, and he diftinguilhes them by the various fymp- 
toms they produced. But the dreadful catalogue 
g'ven by Lucan, lliould rather be conlidered as 
})oetical embelliihments, than hiftorical fadls % and 
whatever truth may be in this variety of fymptoms, it 
is infinitely of more importance to know, that tnenature 

* Herititisindeli malab^renlium coluber, idlacorrumpit cams totiut 
corporis huinani> ut putrefcaot^ decidant, et poft milk tormenu, 
moriatur vulneratus* Parata tamen buic male medela eft in Antidefinia 
decodoa^uofo, copiofiushaufto^-— Amenitat: Academ : VoK p. iii* 
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venom is the fame in all bf them, and confe- 
^tientljr to be- iremoved by the fame means : ' this 
opinion appears to be juft and natural, though it 
Aiay noi admit of any dire£t proof. It has uniformly 
been obferved, that even the fame ferpent pofleffes 
very different degrees of power in its bit% accor^ng 
to the feafon of the year, and other circumftances : this 
is beautifully touched upon by Virgii., when fpeak* 
ing of a ferpent that was, in his time, common in 
italy. 

Poftquam exhaafta pains, terrasque ardore dehifcunt, 

Exilit in liccutn, et flammantia lumina torqoens 
Ssvit agris, afperqae fiti, atque exterritus sftu. 

Ne inihi tuna mollcs fub dio carpere fomnos, 

Neu doifo nenaoris Hbeat jacaifle per hcrbas : 
Curapofitisnovus-exuviis, nitidufquejaventa , 

Volvitur, aut catulos tedis, aut ova lelinqnens 
Ardous ad lolena, e't linguis micat ore trifulcis. 

ViKC. Georg, lib, ^d. 

SECTION III. 

, We are now to enquire in what manner the venom 
produces fu'ch fatal cft'efts upon the human body. 
This it will be admitted is a very intereftin|^ queftion, 
and has given rife to a great variety of opinions, but 
after all, no fubjeft feems to be lefs underftood, 
Ancieint writers have offered a variety of crude con- 
jeftures, which have deservedly been forgotten ; thevi, 
however, made one important gbfervation, “ that the 
poifon produced its effefts in confequence of a wound, 
and through the medium of the blood.” Upon this 
view of the difeafe, the whole of their ptaftice was 
founded ; it was the objefl: of all their applications, 
as expreffed by Celsus, “ quo plus vitiati jam fan- 
guinis . extrahatur.” This opinion, however, did not 
continue to be maintained : • later phyficiaiis, fupported 
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by the rerpeftable authority bF6r. Meai>, obfervhig 
how quickly death foriTetim^ follo^s"-the 'bites' of 
ferpents, concluded'that the Venom could a6l through 
the medium of the nerves only. This is one of thofe 
vague •conjeftures which has ferved, at One tiipe or 
anot|)er, to'pbftruft the progrefs of every fcience, and 
which owes its reputation to a fort of' readihefs in 
explaining eve^y thing, becaufe it can explain nothing 
in an intelligible manner. The ■ celebrated Italian 
naturalift, Fontana, has freed us from this'difficuky, 
by demonftrat-ing, from a great variety of ekperiments 
on different animals, that the venom of the viper is 
perfectly innocent when applied to the nerves only ; 
that it produces in them no fenfible change, and that 
they are incapable of conveying the poifon to. the ani- 
mal. On the other hand, he has fliewn in a very dif- 
tinft manner, that it adts immediately upon the blood, 
that through the medium of this fluid, it deftroys the 
irritability of the mufcular fibres., and produces death. 
Neither is it difficult, upon this view of the fabjeft, to 
underftand how the poifon may fonietira'es produce 
very fudden death ; for if this aftive matter happen- 
to be thrown immediately into a large vein running 
along the furface of the body, it will more readily be 
carried to the vital partsj and may render the ufe of 
the moft powerful remedies ihcffeftual. 

The ground being fo far cleared, the qudftion now 
occurs, what is the peculiar quality in the venom, 
which enables it to produce fuch direful efledts? Till 
we can anfwer this queftion in a fatisfaftory manner, 
it is evidenti that the pradfice in this difeaie muft be 
guided by chance, and we can entertain no rational 
hope of corredbingthe poifon. It is not many years fince 
this fubjeftfeemed to be covered with an impenetrable 
veil, and Font an a, among all his reafonings upon 
the pdifdn of the viper, cbes not once -attempt to 
remove it. It is therefore an agreeable reflection, that 
the rapid progrefs which chemiftry has made of late 

vears, 
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^«ars; enables us to enter upon this part of the fubje6i 
with fome degree of confidence, and if it fliould be 
■ thought I have failed in determining this queftion with 
fujfficient' precifion, the view here taken of the sTubjeft 
may not be altogether deilitute of ufe. It is an opi- 
nibn at leaft as old as Peiny that the blor a 
living fluid, but it was referved for the late cel >ted 
phyfiologift, Mr. John Hunter, to place this opinion 
among the number of thofe truths that can no longer 
be difputed. How the life of this fluid begins, and 
in what the living principle itfelf confifls, are matters 
concerning which we fliall probably remain for ever 
ignorant ; but it has been eftabliftied beyond all con- 
troverfy, that the life of the blood immediately de- 
pends upon the aQion of the atmofpheric air, to which 
it is expofed in its palfage through the lungs. The 
human heart, and in general the heai t of all animals 
with warm blood, has two cavities or ventricles, and 
the blood, before it is returned to the right ventricle 
of the heart, has performed two circles, a Icflcr be- 
tween the heart and the lungs, and a larger between 
the heart and the reft of the body. While the blood 
pafles through the lung.s, it undergoes a very remark- 
i^ble change in its colour, and other properties : a 
certain portion of the atmofpheric air is attrafted and 
abforbeo, while the remainder carrlesoff by expiration, 
that matter in the blood, which is cither ufelcfs or 
noxious to the body. The atmofphere we live in, it 
is now well known, is a compound fluid, one fourth 
part of which is called pure or oxygen air, and the 
remainder, and larger portion, noxious or azotic ak j 
but it is the former part only, which is attrafled by 
the blood as it pafles through the lungs, and con- 
tributes to the fupport of animal life, from whence 
.alfo, t/ie red colour of the blood, and the heat of animals 
is derived. Independently of the dire£l proore of thefe 

* In treating on the blood, he obfetves«>Magna etin eo vitalitatis 
ponio. Emiflus fptittam tecum trahit, tamen taftum non fendt. 

Plin* Second. Nat, lUfl. lib. xi. cap. 38. 
. fatts 
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fafts afforded by chemical experiments, they admit 
tot" further illuftration from ferpents themfelves. The 
heart of ferpents, and all other cold blooded, animals, 
has brft one cavity, and the blood performs but one 
circuit rouad the body, fo that a fmall portion x)uly 
pall^ss i^hrough the lungs: hence little of their blood 
is ex jcffed to the a£l!ion of the atmofphere, it is there- 
fore but little loaded with oj^gen, it is not of lb 
high a colour, and the heat or their bodies is lefs. 

These fundamental truths have already given a 
pew appearance to the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, and they now lead me to conjefiture that the 
poifon of ferpepts a£ls upon the blood, by attracting 
the oxygen, which it receives from the atmofphere in 
its palfage through the lungs, and upon which its 
vitality depends. 

In fupport of this opinion, I would adduce the 
following arguments : 

I. Man, and other warm blooded animals, expofed 
to an atmofphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire.. 
Hie poifon of a ferpent when introduced into the 
blood, alfo caufes death, but carried into circulation 
by a wound, and in very fmall quantity, its operation 
is comparatively ilow and gradual. 

1 . The appearances on diflection in both cafes, 
are very limilar. 'I'he blood becomes of a darker hue, 
and coagulates about the heart and larger veffeis ; 
the irritability of the fibres are nearly to the fame de- 
gree deftroyed, and the body has a iirong tendenty, in 
both inttances, to putrefcency. 

3. Doctor Mead mixed the venom of the viper, 
and healthy blood together out of the body, and he did 
not perceive that it produced any change in its ap- 
pearance: this aiofefrom his mixing a fmall qnautitv of 

the 
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tlie venom with a large quantity of the blood : but If! 
two or three drops of venom be mixed with forty, or 
fifty drops of blood, it immediately mfcs its vernaillion 
colour, becomes black, and incapable of coagulation. 

, 'I 

4, It is a very remarkable ciroumftance, tl ihe 
poifi^n of the ferpent has moft power over thofe ani- 
mals, whofe blood is the warmcfi, and the a£lion of 
wh'ofe heart is the moft lively ; while bn the contrary, 
it is .not a poifon to the ferpent itfelf, nor in general 
to cold blooded animals. The reafon appears to be 
this: cold blooded animals do not require a large 
quantity of oxygen to preferve them in health ; this 
is evident, from the conformation of their heart, and 
refpiratory prgansj^as already mentioned. It does not 
however follow, that no quantity of the venom would 
deftroy them, for it is alfo evident from their pofTeffing 
refpiratory organs of any kind, that a certain quantity 
of oxygen is ^folutely neceflary, and hence we know 
that fome of them, fuch as frogs, may be killed by 
the venom, though it always produces its eflebls more 
llowly upon them, than upon animals with warm 
blood. 

Having thus endeavoured toafeertain the method 
in which the poifon operates, it may now be afkcd, 
what fubftance can it be, that fo ftrongly attracts the 
oxygen of the blood? The venom is inodorous and 
inlipid, contrary to the opinion of Doctor Mead, it is 
neither lharp nor fiery, for it has fcarcely any percep- 
tible tafte ; it has the appearance, and fenliblc pro- 
perties of an animal mucus, but this mucus is evidently 
a vehicle to fome very ablive matter : on this fubjett 
it would not be difficult to conjefture, but as in the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, no conjcblure we 
could offer could be eftablilhcd upon any Ihtisfatlory 
grounds, we lliall leave this part of tiic fubjett for 
future inveftigation. 
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SECTION rv. 

We now proceed to enquire into the moilfuccefs- 
ful method or curing the dileafc which the poifon pro- 
duces ; and this part of the fubje£t will, we hope, 
affcv'd an additional proof, that the view here taken of 
the operation of the poifon, is moft probably a juft one. 

It would be an endlefs and unprofitable talk to 
enumerate all the remedies which have been impofed 
upon the credulity of mankind, as fpecifics againft the 
poifon of ferpents; they have been obtained from all 
the kingdoms of nature, and there is no country, how- 
ever rude and barbarous, where the inhabitants have 
not boafted of fome fpecific peculiar to thcmlelves. 
The ancient phyficians highly extolled various prepa- 
rations of the viper itfelf as a remedy in this difeafe ; 
it would have been a fortunate circuniftance, if the 
fame animal that produced the poifon, fliould alfo have 
afforded an antidote to deftroy it. Human faliva, as 
we are informed by Seneca, and the elder Pliny, 
was believed to be a powerful remedy for the bite of 
a viper. The PJyl/i and Mar/i in ancient times, pre- 
tended to poifefs fome charm in their perfons deftruc- 
tive to tlie poifon of ferpents ; and we are told by Air. 
Bruce, that a fet of men ilill exift'in E^vpt, who w'ill 
fiifFcr thcmfelves to be bitten, and -with impunity, by 
the moft venomous ferpents in that country, whofe 
bite would be to others, certain and fpeedy death. A 
great variety of vegetables have boon celebrated ia 
ctiflcrcnt countries for the bite of the forpeut, and none 
more highly th.an the root of the Opl'irrhha Mungos, 
Lin: concerning which K.ic.m p per relates very fur- 
prifingefletls. It is chieily iifccl for the bite of ihe Cobra 
de Capelio, (Coluber Nuja, Lin :).by the natives of this 
country, and it would appear that they place great 
confidence in it. * In America alfo, a variety of fnake 

roots 

* A particalar dercription of this plant will he found in the Ptcond 
vnlume of the Amenitat ; Academical, In the 4th volume of the Afiatui 
Refearches, Sir William Jones deferibesa plant under tbenameof 
which, from ihe quality afrithed to it, by iheAVz/^n/ (>(3' 
- ' ‘ fant*, 
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roots liave been difcovered, and other vegetable re- 
medies, which feera in general to unite the two qua- 
lities of warmth and bittefnefs, and it is very probable 
that by roufing the vital funflions, they maybe of 
fome ufe in affifting nature, to refill the deadening 
operation of the poifon. 

The volatile alkali is the remedy moll comiiionly 
employed by phyficians, both in this country and in 
Europe ; but the belief which formerly prevailed, that 
it poflefled fome fpecific power, which correfiled the 
poifon, feems to be now very generally reJinquiflied* ; 
and it is now acknowledged to have no other a£lion 
than that afcribed to it by Mr. Williams, of llimu- 
lating the heart and vafcular fyftem to a more vigo- 
rous exertion. 

The calces, or as they are more properly called, 
the oxyds of fome metals, as arfenic, mercury, and 
lilver, have been made ufe of, the efficacy of which as 
remedies in this difeafe, merit a more attentive con- 
lideratiou. 

Arsunic has long been employed by the natives of 
this country, lince it forms the principal ingredient in 
what is called the Tanjore pill. The little experience 
colletted by EHropea}is,d^?> not enable us to form anyvery 
exa£t judgment refpecling it. The remedy irfelf pro- 
duces very violent effects ; and if ufed with any freedom, 
might occafion death. It is therefore difficult to dif- 
tinguilli the effe<3;s of the remedy from the fymptouis 

Cints, cf curing animals bitten by fiiMkes, he cotijedures, may be the 
fame. I’hore feems to be much obfeurity among authors io their 
.accounts of this plant, which fuiticlently julUhes the conjedlure of Sir 
V' It LI AM Jon ns. It is named by dificrent writers, RameinU 
Eka*iberyay Cajii-ulai\ I took fome pains to enquire^ 
^mong the natives, for this loot. A f('»ecimen was brought nte, by a 
fnake donor, which correfponded to the defeription, given of it by 
3 C.«:mpi' ER, He named it Nngha^alli : he faid when a perfon was 
tic by the Cobra de Capello^ the piece of it was rubbed upon ihe eye-, 
liHs, lips, and to,ng.ue. that it produced iicknefs and vomiting, but 
-had no eife^ upon thofe who were not bitten* I chewed fome of it, 
it Litter and aromatic. 

* jijiatick IVcfeatches; VoL II. 

of 
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of the difeafc : k (hould probably be employed in dtf- 
ferate cafes only, and where no other powerful re- 
medy can be procured. For though it may be very 
well adapted to counteraft the poifon, yet I think it 
neitl^er fo fafe, nor fo efficacious, as other remedies 
which are now to be mentioned. 

* 

The preparations of mercury, fo far as I can judge 
from the limited opportunities I have of collefting in- 
formation from books, feem alfo to have been but little 
ufed in this difeafe, although mercury is a remedy, 
from which I think much benefit might be expected. 
I find in the Syftema Naturae the following obfervation 
on the Coluber Rhedi: Lin. “ Mofu celerrime letha- 
lis, nifi mercurii folutione gummofa, et gentianae de- 
co£lo fuccurritur ajgro.’’ — If mercury fliould ever come 
into ufe in this difeafe, it fliould certainly be employed 
in a more eflFeitual manner than is commonly prac- 
tifed ; and if we are right in afferting that the nature 
of the poifon is the fame in all ferpents, the obferva- 
tion or Linkjecs refpetting the Coluber Rhedi: will, 
with fome limitation, apply to them all. 

We are indebted to Fontana for any knowledge 
we poffefs on the ufe of the lunar cauftic, which is a 
preparation of fdver in the nitric acid ; and confxdering 
the length of time that has elapfed fiiice his publica- 
tion, and the advantages refulting from its ufe, it is 
wonderful it has not excited more general attention. 

I SHALL comprife the refult of Fontana’s expe- 
riments on this fubftance in a few words. He nrft 
mixed the venom with the lunar cauftic, applied, this 
mixture to a wound, and found that the venom was 
rendered entirely innocent, while the corroding power 
of the cauftic was diminifljed. He next wounded a 
variety of animals, with venomous teeth, fcarified the 
wounds, and wafhed them with a folution of lunar 
cauftic in water : by this means, the life of the greatcit 
VoL. VI. . H number 
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number of the animals was faved, though they ^re 
fuch as he knew to be moft eafily killed by the poifon,- 
and the death of others was retarded. He alfo tried 
n weak, iblution of the fame remedy internally with 
remarkable fuccefs, and upon the whole l^fe congratu- 
lates himlelf in feeing his labours at length rewr' 'd 
by the difcovery.of a true fpecific remedy for th>^ ite 
or the ferpent. 

Fontana was led to the ufe of this remedy by no 
previous theory, for neither before, nor after his difeo- 
very, does he attempt to account for its effeds, and the 
infinite variety of his experiments* as well as the fidelity 
and accuracy with which he relates them, entitle him 
to our confidence and praife. 

I AM now to explain in what manner, the fuccefs- 
fiil ufe of thefe fubllances fupports the principles we 
have been endeavouring to eftablilh : and here again I 
am under the neceffity of affuming feme fads, which 
are eflabliflied and indifputable. 

1. Oxygen enters into the compofition of all acids, 
and is the principle, as its name imports, upon which 
their acidity depends, 

2. Metals arc united with oxygen under various 
circumltances, but chiefly in two ways : the firft is by 
burning them in an open fire, or to fpeak more cor- 
redly, by the contatl of heat and air, when they are 
converted into metallic oxyds i the fecond, by the de- 
cotnpofition of acids, when they form compound 
falts. 

Oxygen is attraded by different metajs with 
different degrees of force, thofe which attraft it with 
the leafl: force, are the perfect metals, as platina,.goid, 
fil\^r, hence they cannot be converted into an oxyd by 
exppfure to heat and air, except at vety high tempe- 
rature, 

C ^ 
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rature. After them conies mercury, and after it, the 
imperfeft and femi-metals : thefe laft, of which arfenic 
is one, for the moft part attradJ: oxygen ftrongly, and. 
are gelierally found united with it under various forms 
in the bowels of the earth.* 

Os^YGEN, we have already obferved, is a principle 
which enters into the compolition of the blood, and 
performs a very important part in the animal oecono- 
my. It mull: alfo be evident that the blood may be 
more or lefs loaded with this principle, aad that difeafe 
may be produced, either by too great, or by too fmall 
a quantity being prefent in the circulating mafs. We 
have already faid that the difeafe produced by the 
bite of a ferpent, arifes from the fubtraftion of oxygen 
from the blood 5 the indication of cure muft therefore 
be, to fupply this oxygen, which we fuppofe to be 
withdrawn. The moft obvious method of accomplilh- 
ing this will be to employ fuch fubftances as are’ knoWn 
to contain oxygen in the greateft abundance, and to 
part with it with the greateft facility. This is pre- 
cifely the charafler of the lunar cauftic, which is made 
by diflblving filver in the nitric acid, and afterwards 
evaporating and criftallifuig the folution. The com- 
polition of the nitric acid is alfo accurately afcertained, 
it differs from the common nitrous acid of the lliops, 
by containing a greater quantity of oxygen, and in a 
lingularly loofe form ; fo that if our reafoning upon 
the poifon of the ferpent be in any degree correct, no 
medicine would appear to be better calculated than 
this, to obviate its effefts. 

The application of the foregoing principles, will 
explain the probable efficacy of the different metallic 
preparations we have juft Ipoken of, which will be 

♦ I am very fenfiblc that the terms perfed> itnperfeft, and femU 
inetals> are improper : for all metals are equally perfe^ of theif kiud» 
but 1 have complied with the common terniS, that I might the more 
readily be underftood* 

. H z conne£ted 
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connefled with the order of their attraftion for oxygen, 
and the quantity they contain; it will alfo lead us fur- 
ther to improve and perfect the praftice : for whenever 
a perfon is bitten by a ferpent, and danger is appre- 
hended, every means fliould be employed, v’^ich 
human ingenuity has difcovcred, of fpeedily o? . n* 
ating the lyftcm. 

Whether the fame method mi^ht not be appli- 
. cable to the difeafes arifing from lome other animal 
poifons, is a fubje6f which remains for experience to 
determine. Tliere is great rcafon to believe, that the 
%'enereal pbifon is removed by this method*, and it is 
not improbable, that the fame praflice might be fuc- 
cefsful in the Rabies Canhia. This difeafe, however, 
very ’feldom makes its appearance in tliis part of India^ 
although It is mentioned, by the natives, as not a very 
uncommon difeafe at Poonah. i lately attended in this 
place, with Mr. Scott, a man who had been hit by 
a dog, and who was fuppofed to have feme fymptoms 
of this difeafe : we fufpefited at- iirfr, and were foon 
convinced, that the whole was imaginary, for the man, 
without any affiftance, quickly recovered ; and this is 
the only inftance I have had an opportunity of feeing 
in India. 

I SHALL conclude this paper, by giving a conne£lcd 
view, of what appears to be the moft advifeable me- 
thod, of treating the bite of a ferpent, which is ap- 
prehended to be venomous. This obvioufly divides 
itfelf into the external treatment of the wound, and 
the internal ufe of medicines, to counteract the a£lion 
of the poifon in the blood. 

The as already mentioned, pofleffed a' high 
reputation tor curing the bites of ferpents, but their 
whole method, when ftripped of myftery and fable, 

• I refer here to a paper published by Mr. Scott, on the nitric acid. 

. conhUed 
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confided in fucking the wound. This practice is 
Fecommended in ftrong terms by Cels us, who ob- 
ferves, that it is not only harmlefs to the pcrfon who 
fucks the wound, but will fave the life of the perfon 
wounded : “ ergo quifquis id vulnns cxfuxerit, et ipfe 
tuttt.\ erit, et tutum hominem prasfiabit.” 1 hough 1 
wouH not be fo fanguine in the fuccefs of this praftice, 
yet .as giving one chance to cfcape, it ought not to 
be omitted. A ligature Ihould, as foon as poflible, be 
•tied above the part bitten, fo os to impede, but not en- 
tirely to flop’ the circulation of tlie blood, for the bite 
of a ferpent is.for the mod part fuperficial, and the 
poifon is carried into circulation l.y the fmaller veffels 
on the furface. The wound Ihould next be fcarified, 
and walhed with a folntion of the lunar caudic in 
water : I would prefer, for this pi-rpofe, a weak folu- 
tion, becaufeit maybe uled more freely, and frequently 
repeated. The fame medicine fliould alfo be given 
internally, and repeated,’ at intervals, as circumdances 
might point out. The foregoing reafoning upon this 
medicine, induced me, fome months ago, to make trial 
of it internally, in a different difeafe j this, therefore, 
is not the place to date the refult of thefe trials ; but 
it is proper to mention that I know, from repeated 
experience, it may be taken, two or three times in the 
day, in the quantity of half a grain diffolved in two 
■ounces of pure water*, and its ufe perfided in, for 
feveral days, with great fafety. The principal effefls 
it produces, are a heat in the domach and bread, and, 
after a time, a tendemefs in the gums, and a difpo- 
fition to bleed, but without that fwclling and pain 
attending the ufe of the oxyds of mercury. 

To thefe means might be added (efpecially if the 
fymptoms, that may have come on, are not materially 
relieved) a warm bath acidulated with the nitric acid. 

* The water fltonld be diflilled, or at leaft it ihould be rain water, 
4)therwife the lunar cauftic will be in part decompofcdi which wUl he 
(Prident, by a white ploud forming in the folution. 

• H3 Ia 
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In this bath, which fhould be made fufficiently ftrong to 
produce a very fcnfible irritation on the the 
wounded limb, and a great part of the body, m^ht be 
placed for halfan hour, and repeated as circuipftances 
might direa. We are informed by Fontana, that he 
found a bath of very warm water exceedinrfy i ul ; 
he fays that it leflcned the pain, abated the iin- 
mation, and the part bitten did not become . avid 
and changed. I apprehend that the moderate adaition 
of the nitric acid to this bath, would be a great im- 
provement : it has been made ule of fiiccefsfully in 
this place, by Mr. Scott, in feme cafes of Ijuei Vinerta^ 
and I have ufed it in fome bad fores, in this country, 
with great elfett. 

There are a variety of other methods of oxygen- 
ating the blocd, but "all of them may not be fo well 
. adapted to remove the difeafe, nor of fuch eafy appli- 
cation and attainment. I fhould hope, if the fore- 
going plan be diligently purfued, it would, ^ in almoll 
every inftance, be fufficient to effeOia cure. The blood 
may be oxygenated through the medium of the lungs, 
either by expofing the patient to an atmofphere loaded 
•w’ith nitric vapours, in the manner recommended by 
Dr. Charmichael Smyth in contagious difeafes 
or a more highly oxygenated atmofphere might be 
breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus, adapted 
for thepurpofe, as recommended by Dr. Beodoes. 

But as this paper has already extended to a greater 
length than I at firft intended, I content myfelf with 
barely mentioning thefe methods, and muft refer to the 
authors themfelves for a particular account of the 
pradlice here alluded to. 

* It may be proper to remark, that at the time Dr. C. Smyth 
made the experiments above alluded to, be was not liifficiently ac- 
quainted with the materials he was ofing, to draw the proper conciu- 
fions from them ; this, however, cannot affeft the utility of the prailice 
be recommends. 
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I HOPE I have faid enough* to fhevr that the princi> 
.pies I have attempted to eftablifli are at leaft fupported 
by probability* that the method here propofed has 
alrea(^ been fandioned by a more certain experience 
than any other* and that it affords the moft likely means 
of counteracting the deadly poifonoftheferpent tribe. 

. is* however, to experience alone* we muft truff, 
for the ultimate decifion upon this fubjeCt ; and* to 
whatever conclulion this may lead us, I ihall molt 
willingly follow ; profeffing myfelf much more anxious 
for the difcovery of tyuth* than for the fupport of any 
of the opinions liated in this pa[>er. 1 mall think 
myfelf fufficiently happy, if this effay Ihould in. any 
way tend to elucidate a fubjeCt* as important as it is 
obfcure. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. * 

H aving at length fucceeded in procuring a 
fnake with the venomous teeth and poifo ag 
entire, but which are commonly extrafted in thofe fer- 
pents which the natives carry about with them, I re- 
folved to make fome experiments with it. The fnake 
I had procured was a large Ceha de CapeUo ( Coluber 
Najoy Lin.) and which is generally reprefented to bo 
the moft venomous of all ferpents, 

EXPERIMENT 1. 

I WAS, in the firft place, defirousof afcertaining the 
power of the venom ; for this purpofe, the fnake was 
made to bite a young dog in the hind leg, and for 
which no medicine, either internal or external, was 
made ufe of. The dog, upon being bit, howled 
violently for a few minutes ; the wounded limb foon 
became paralytic ; in ten minutes the dog lay fenfelefs 
and convulfed j in thirteen minutes he was dead. 

EXPERIMENT U. 

A noG, of a fmaller fize^ and younger, was now 
bitten in the hind leg, when he was inftantly plunged- 
into a warm nitric bath, previoufly prepared for the 
purpofe : as foon as poffible after he was in the bath, 
the wound was flightly fcarified, and a weak folution 
of lunar cauftic in water was poured down his throat : 
but the fymptoms made the fame progrefs as in the 
firft experiment, and the dog died in the fame time. 

Upon opening thefe two dogs, about half an hour 
, after death, the blood in the heart, and in the larger 

veffels, 
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veflcls, was of a dark colour, in a fluid ftate, and did 
* not coagulate on expofure to the atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT III. 

« • 

After the interval of one day, the fame fnakewas 
again brought, and made to bite a young puppy in the 
hin§-leg, but above the part to be bitten, I had pre- 
vioufly tied a ligature : immediately after he was bit- 
ten, the wound was fcarified and wallied with a folu- 
tion of lunar cauftic. The dog did not appear to feel 
any other injury than what might arife from the liga- 
ture round his leg : half an hour after he was bitten, 
the ligature and drefiing, which confifted of lint dipped 
in the folution of lunar cauftic, were removed. The 
dog foon began to fink, gradually loft the ufe of his 
limbs, breathed quick, was convulfed, and died ia 
half an hour more. On opening this dog, the bbod 
coagulated readily on being emptied from the vefliels, 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

Another dog was now bitten in the hind leg, and 
immediately after a ligature was applied, as in the pre- 
ceding experiment : the wound was fcarified and walk- 
ed as before, and for two hours , the dog continued 
lively and well, when the ligature was removed. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Another puppy having been bit in the fame 
place, the wound was limply fcarified, and wafljed 
with a folution of the lunar cauftic, and for two hours 
the animal continued free from difeafe. In thefe;two 
laft experiments the dogs were very youiig, and fed 
by their mother’s milk ; at the expiration of the time 
mentioned, they were carried to her, but Ihe avoided 
them, and they both died in the courfe of the day. 
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EXPERIMENT VL 

OssEiiviNG in the lail experiments, that the venom 
was probably weakened by ufe, I widted for , two 
•days, and refolved to try its effefts a fecond time 
wtere no medicine- was made ufe of. A do" was 
accordingly bitten by the fame fnake in thehi' . eg 
in the. ufual manner, and in twenty minutes he was 
dead. It is however worthy of notice, that though 
the mortal progrefs of the poifon was as certain ^as 
before, it did not now appear to produce any pain, 
the animal did not howl upon being bit, but gradually 
funk and died. The blood of this dog continued alfo 
in a fluid Hate, and was of a dark colour. 

EXPERIMENT VII. 

A SECOND dog being now bit, the wound was fcari- 
fied and walhed with a folution of lunar cauftic, and 
the fame medicine given in fmall quantities internally, 
and repeated at intervals. The dog appeared to be 
but little affefted for about half an hour, when he 
vomited violently for feveral times, gradually funk, 
and died at the expiration of an hour. The blood in 
this dog coagulated after death. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

A THIRD dog being bit in the fame manner, the 
wound was walked with a volatile alkaline fpirit, and 
the fame medicine given internally diluted with water, 
and repeated at intervals. This dog was in a Ihort 
tirne convulfed j vomited feveral times, and then, 
fecmed to revive : but he foon relapfed, and in three 
hours he was dead. This dog was not opened. 

EXPERIMENT IX. 

After the interyabof two days the fame fnake was 

brought. 
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brought, and as the volatile alkali appeared to have 
been of ibme ufe in the laft experiment, it was de- 
termined to try it firft; and this experiment, as vyell 
as feveral of thofe already related, was conducted by 
my friend Dr. Moir with attention and accuracy. , A 
dog was* accordingly bitten in the ufual place, and 
the,, volatile alkali given as in the preceding experi- 
mj^J : the dog was dead in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT X. 

To a dog bitten in the fame place, immediately 
after the former, that we might have the means of 
afcertaining the elFefts of the remedy, nothing was 
given, he died in eighteen minutes. 

EXPERIMENT XI. 

Observing in the feventh volume of the medical 
fa£ls publiftied by Dr. Simmons, that Cayenne pepper 
was a powerful remedy for a vegetable poifon obtained 
from the roots of the Jatropha Manihot, or bitter Cajfada, 
1 determined to make trial of it. To a dog bitten in 
the ufual manner, five grain piHs of the pepper were 
given, and the wounded limb was waflied with an in- 
tufion of it in warm water. Thefe pills had been re- 
peated four times in the fpace of an hour, when the 
dog died. 

EXPERIMENT XII. 

A V ouNG puppy was now bitten in the ear, and cx- 
aftly half a minute after the ear was cut off. The 
wound made by the knife bled treely. Ibc dog con- 
tinued lively for fome time, but in half an hour, be 
began to droop, and in half an hour more, died. It 
is obferved by Fontana, and he fufficiently well 
accounts for it, that on biting the ears of animals, a 
drop of venom collets on the ear, at the hole made 
by the tooth : this was very remarkable in the experi- 
ment now related : a quantity of venom, like a large 
drop of )elIow fecum, collefted on the ear, and trick- 
led to the ground. ; 
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fr-may be proper in general to obferve, that in all 
ibefe experiments, the part bitten did not fwell nor 
iniltlitne, a livid mark could be diftinguifhed where the 
t6oth 'entered, but could be traced only for acvery 
little way. When the wound® were fcar^fied, they 
bled little or none at all; but before death they 
commonly bled freely, and the fcarifications we ex- 
ceedingly difcoloured. 

In all the dogs which were opened, the blood was 
•found to be in a fluid Hate. Upon examining, after 
death, thofe animals which died by the poifon of the 
viper, the Abbe' Fontana commonly obfervcs, that 
he , found the blood coagulated about the heart and 
larger veflels. My experience has not confirmed this 
obfervation, which I attribute to the great diflFcrence 
in point of ftrength poflefied by the' venom of the 
fnake made ufe of in the preceding experiments. In 
thofe cafes where tbe poiibn afted rapidly, the blood 
when emptied from the Vfeflels, lliewe4 no difpofition 
to coagulate, and feemed to be of a darker colour 
than natural : but in thofe cafes where the animals 
died more llowly, the blood readily coagulated on ex- 
pofure to the atnjofphere. It is not foreign to the 
prefent fubjeft to obferve, that while the poifon of 
ferpents in mingling with the blood, has a ftrong 
tendency to prevent its coagulation, it on the con- 
trary more readily coagulates in thofe animals, who 
ftave breathed pure oxygen air.* 

These experiments will perhaps ferve Kttle other 
puroofe than to prove the ^uick and deftruclive ope- 
ration of the poifon of this kind of ferpent, and of 
the' inefficacy of the mofl; celebrated remedies which 
have been hitherto difcovered. It is certain however 
that upon larger animals the progrefs would have 
been .neither fo rapid nor deftruftive, and upon , the 
biuinan body it is alfo probable that remedies might 

have 
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have been employed with greater fuccefs: for the 
'dfelicacy of the human flcin is very great, and the 
abforption of any remedy that might be applied- to it, 
extentiye and fpeedy. Dogs, we are told, do not 
perfpire, and it is probable that there exifts much 
correfpondence between the powers of abforption and 
perfpiration. 

The little fuccefs attending the ufe of the lunar 
cautlic in ihefc experiments, affords a fufiiciently con- 
vincing proof, that the fnakes made ufe of by the 
Abbe' Fontana, and the one made ufe of by me, 
poflcfs very different degrees of ftrength in their ve- 
nom : there are one or two experiments where this re- 
medy appeared to be ufed with fome effe£t: but I 
imputed it to the weakened power of the venom by 
ufe : and I am fully convinced that the poifon of this 
kind of ferpent, when it is in full vigour, is fo cer- 
tainly and rapidly deftru£tive, at leaft to fraall ani- 
mals, that neither the lunar cauftic, nor probably any 
other remedy, would arreft its progrefs. It appears 
that even the delay of half a minute in cutting off 
the ear that was bitten, was fatal to the animal; and 
it is fcarcely poffiWe that to a perfon bitten by a 
fnake, any kind of remedy could be applied in a 
fhorter time. ' No experiment could be better calcu- 
lated than this laft, to fhew the power of the venom 
of this kind of ferpent, for Fontana obferves, that 
it is very difficult to kill either dogs or rabbits when 
bitten in the ears, and out of all the experiments he 
makes upon the ears of thefe animals, and where no 
^attempt was made to relieve them, none of them died. 

I AM therefore ftill of opinion, that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing paper is the moft ra- 
tional, and the moft likely to fucceed in preventing 
death, as well as the ocher bad confequences which 
fometimes follow the bite of a ferpent that is not 
mortal. In the ufe of the nitric acid bath, 1 fhould 
have much confidence: and' this confidence arifes 
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. from -a greater experience of its powerful influence 
upon the human body in difierent difeafes : this ex- 

E erience will foon be communicated to the public 
y my friend Mr. Scott, whofe labours iu the 
application of a moil: powerful and ufeful agent 
in medicine, and efpeci^ly ufeful as applied to 
the inhabitants of warm climates, merit the greatefl: 
praiiea. 


VI. 
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VI. 

An Account of the Petroleum Wells in the 
Burmha Dominions t extra^ed from the Jour^ 
ned of a Voyage from Ranghong uptbeRwer 
Erai-Wuddey to Amarapoorah, the prejent 
Capital of the Burmha Empire. — By Captain 
Hiram Coe, Refdent at Ranghong. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, I797. 

W IND eafterly, (harp and cold, thick fog on 
the river until after fun rife, when it evaporat- 
ed as ufual, but foon after colle6ted again, and continu- 
ed fo depfe till half pad; eight A. M. that we could 
barely fee the length of the boat. 

Thermometer at fun rife 52®, at noon 74®, in 
the evening 69® j general courfe of the river north 
20® weft, main breadth from one to one and a half 
miles, current about two and a half miles per hour. 

East bank, high, rugged, barren downs, with pre- 
cipitous cliffs towards the river; of free ftone inter- 
mixed with ftrata of quartz, martial ore and red 
ochre ; beech moderately Ihelving, covered with frag- 
ments of quartz, (ilex, petrifaftions and red ochre, 
and with rocky points projecSling from it into the 
river. 

Western bank, a range of low fandy illands, co- 
vered with a luxuriant growth of reeds, Thefe at 
prefent narrow the ftream to three quarters, and in 
lome places to half a mile, but are overflowed in the 
rains ; the main bank rather low and fandy, fubje6t to 
be overflowed, its whole breadth about three miles to 
the foot of a range of low woody hills, which in 

point 
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point of vegetation, form an agreeable contrail: to the 
cafternfliore; thefe hills are bounded to the weftward 
at the diftance of about twenty miles from the river, by 
an exteniive range of high mountains, cloathed with 
wood to their fummits, » 

At half pall ten A* M. came to the lower to’^'m of 
Raimngkongi a temple in it of the antique Hina, ’.yle 
of building. 

At noon came to the center town of Raimnghong 
(literally the town through which flows a river of 
^rth oil), fituated on the call bank of the river, in 
latitude.EO® 26' north, and longitude 94® 45 '^ 4 "eail 
of Greetmicb. Halted to examine the wells ot Petro- 
Utm, 

The town has but a mean appearance, and feveral of 
Its temples, of which there are great numbers, falling 
to ruins,': the inhabitants however are w'ell dreffed, 
piany of them with gold fpiral ear ornaments, and are 
undoubtedly rich, from the great profit they derive 
from their oil wells, as will be feen below. 

At two P. M. I fet oiF from my boat, accompanied 
by the mewthaghee or zemindar of the diftritt, and feve- 
*al of the merchant proprietors, to view the wells. 
t>ur road led to the E. N. E. through dry beds of loofe 
fand in the water courfes, and over rugged arid downs 
and hillocks of the fam »5 foil as defen bed above; the 
growth on them, confifting of fcattered plants of Eu~ 
fhorKum, the Caffia tree, which yields the Terra Japo- 
mca, commonly called cuU/i or cut, and ufed through- 
out India as a component part of a beera of paun, 
alfo a very durable timber for lining the oil wells, and 
laftly the hardy liar or wild plumb common in Bin- 
iofian. 


The Iky was cloudlefs, fo that the fun flione on us 
with undiminilhed force, and. being alfo unwell, I 
■■ 4 , walked 
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(j(hi^ous)ijKppegn^€dwith the 
IStis'-they-foy is 
aftji grows Iwd^ as tl^y .get 
Jn.Hitift or- fiatc, fiich' ais found; cover- 
; th^fliift at 
^ abc^t'j^o etibits eoal^ .rprectired 
fqiphur and. fiityrh which 
h^dl^eb taken froiji d iv-efl,. deepened a few days, be- 
,ibr«^ 7 tny; arrival,, byft ..deeded anipngd them a rarity, 
;jthe;«l in genera|,,%wng}att a jiiialler depth, ., They 
, yer^;^iercing-%h^.:^^%whehT:vW,as bad got 
to tne :d.eptfejpf;€;i^ty chhits, aa^,expedcd oil at ten 
dr t,^ply 'p^lt8-n%f€i 

. ' up the riibbith, 

iind’^erwai'ds the dil frpfia the w^l; is an axle crofling 
the center,!^; the wellj, reftipg on tWo rudeforked ftaun« 
:,; jW^tth a re^piving hartet .pp its center, like the 

|mye;,.i 5 «,§, wheel, vin whii^^ is ;^' feore for receiving 
il^-^w r<^e i the bucl^et is of .wiqker work, coveted 
, Iwitfr damper, and.^the'^bour. of the drawers, in 
^ei^ral three, men, ; iis, facilitated hy the 4cfcent of the 
incitned plain, as iyater is dravro firom deep .we in 
the.^teriQr of . ; . . . , 

• ’ T!o receive the Pil, one*nrian is ftatipned, at the- brink 
-of idle well, who emptied the bjjcfcet jnto a channel 
fnade oh the fti^fece of the earth leading to a funk jar, 
fisoih whence ih is laded into {mailer ones, and im- 
mediately carried down tp the river, either, by coolies 
or on hackeries. ‘ , 

When a well grows di^, they deepen it. They fay 
nnne> are abandoned 'for .l»rrennefs. , Even the deatlb 
of a miner, from mephitic air, does not deter others 
from perfifUng in deepening them when dry. Two 
riay? before my arrival, a man was fufiPocatm in one 
'^>ithe weljs, yet they afterward? renewed their at- 
f^pts, without further, accideht. 1 reconimehSed 
, fteif trying jthe.airvwhh e, candle, &c». but fe«tmngly 
' wit^i iitrie effe&r , , ' 
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The oil is dfawn pure from the'^ells, in liquid 
fiate asofed, ^ithodt i^iiatioti^ btiH^ i^albn 

it cojj^ls ini . the 

thing OT its ftuidiiy j *t^e tel^eiflitUn|<4^She wells^p^^ 
fcrving it'in a liquid ,ft?de . ftf to ; . A nc^ 

who was lowefed into a'V^ n^"iiisbits, in my 
fence..^ahd immediately draw© up, p^fpiredi Cppioufly 
at every pore ; unfortunately ^ had, no dth^^ meana of 
trying the tenriperature. Thd 'oil. is: a gr«sen 
and odorous } i^is ufed for lamps, 9 ^d bti||^d with a 
little dammer, (a relxa of. coti^jtiy^j :^r psylng 
the timbers of houles^.'and the bott^s , of boats, ;&c. 
which it preferves from decay aud vermin j its me- 
dicinal properties known to the nativ^ is ^ja lotipn in 
cutaneous eruptions, and as aur embrocatida in bri|Ues 
and rheumatic alFeQ ions. . , .. . 

The miners; pofitiyely allured tqe no ^ter ever 
percolates throug'h the earth bsto the wells^ as has been 
fuppofed, the rains in-^ispa:^'ofthe country are feTdbm 
heavy, and during the^ion a rodf of thatcH is thrdwn 
over the wells, tpe water thkf , falls fdbh'^^tuhs off to 
the river, and ^hat penetrates ihtP die ea^h is e^c- 
tualiy prevented from: defqetfding to atiy ]^at depth 
by tne increafihg hardnefs of the dtea^noUS argHl and 
Ihift j. this will readily- be admitted wnen4t 1® fcnown 
that the coal mities' at WMtl^ are "^rked below the 
harbour, and the roof of the galleries not uiore than 
fifty feet from the bed' of the fea, the deffdi^cy of rain 
in this tra£t may be owing to the hi^ range of moun- 
tains to the weltwardy which range parallel to the 
river, and arreft the clouds in their paflage, as is, the 
cafe on the eaftem fide of the penmfula of India , ./ 

Solicitous to obtain accurate information on, i 
fubjeft.fo intetefting as this natural fource of wealdi j 
I ^d all the principal proprietors alfeimbled bn hba^ 
my boat, and cbllefifed from them the folkiwing^j^- 
dculan^ :the foregoing I le^lied at the wells irbnf ’^e 
miners aicKi others. . 



'l' 3 a ' AK WEtLS 

'' to g^rd ag^feft exaggeraticai, as 

ivdllfas aa^ tefervo which ffler* 

isamliife ail countlSiis thit^ it hobeflary ob^ 

feryei^whehTminU^ly qu^ftioued 'tto ^!|ie£ls afifeQing 
theit;mter^s/«^!itl havejeafon tjo hopSfihy informa- 
tion is not diftant fibni^ I ' 

pirdj^rty of theft wells is in the ownere^of the 
riativ^'of the eouhtl^ji and dcften^ to the heirs 
general as a kind of entailed hereditament, with Avhicli 
it -is /faid ’g^erdment mtefferes, and which no 
dijlt1^swi]|fodtice,them^ fjuniiy per- 

'haps wUl poffefe four ot' .hvc weils, I heard of none 
tyhp^had mmev the^'gener^^^^ have Jefs, they are funk 
:by,;^d wmught.for the psropriefors ; foe coft of finkr 
fog^!a «ew*^e3I4S'aooo tecals dowered filver ^of the 
jctMinlryi or ’ a_50o *ficca, rupees j . and the, annual aver- 
ageisfiet pimit ipifo ie^o ficca^nipeesi 

tbeminem for finking a. 
WelHs as? follovi^V for foe firft forty cubits they have 
; fbd^ tecal^ for foe next ? forty cubits force hundred 
teealsj aii^ beyond theft , eighty cubits to the oil they 
hPave from thirty to fifty tecals . per- cubit, according to 
the depth (the Bwtmha cubit is nip^eeninches EngUfis) j 
ta.kk)g the mean rate of forty tecals per cubit, and one 
fofofo'Sd tsubits as the .general' ;depth at which they 
edfoe to dih tfaeiemammg twenty cubits will coft 800 
or the whole of the miner’s wages for finking 
the'j(haft ii40 tec^s ; a well of a 100 cubits willre- 
qu^ 9,50 caflia fiax'ss, which at five tecalsper hundred 
will coft js^‘\ tecals, Poitage and workmanftiip, in 
fitting them, may amount to -100 tecals morej the 
levelling the hill for the crown of the well, and making 
the draw road, &c. according to the common rate of 
lafoour in the country, will coft about aoo "tecals; 
Topfes, &c, and provifions For the workmen, which are 
'foppUed by the proprietor when, making a neW w|ij j 
exj^inces 'of proptttatoiy .facrifices; and perhaps a flg- 
nh^ge fine to ^vemmedt forpermiffiori to fink a nevv 
wep, ebnfume the remaining 51 at tecals ; in .deepen- 
4 ^ ing 



Ifcg an pid wellitheyjnake their 

■power j?rith th^;njin^\,.;wBp'rite de'rtjapd ;pgr 
cubit accordm^ to 4 ep&;<a)Bd,i^ . 4 he 

heats'ofi^epWtic air».i^;.. ■■:, . ’•', / ■ • 

The iuhounfj pr6dijf|fe, an^ Wage|*bfth'e:labourCTS 
who draw the oil, as Kated 'lp meVi ihrpb^'was^ 
aiegerated or eiftdoeou$ from itirifiptei*pretatibft onTSefth 
fides.. ' * ■; • ■?: ‘ 

The average produce of each well, per diem, they 
faid was 500 vifs, or tSz^Vsis. avoirdupois^, and .j^at 
the labourers earned- upvt ards of eight teeals e^h- 
per month; but I apprehend this was .hot tiaeaot 
as the average produce, or . wages for every day or 
month throughout the year, as muft appear from ..a 
further examination of the fubjeO:, where facts are 
duhious^we muflt endeavour to obtaiu truth from inter- 
nal endence. Each* Well is Worked by four men, ,ahd 
their wages is regulated .by fo® 
fix days labour, of which they have '^otte frkth, or . its 
value at the rate of one and a quarter teeals per 
hundred vifs, the price of the oil at the wells ; the 
proprietor Has an optfon of paying their fixth in oil, 
but I underftand he pays the value in money, and if 
fo, 1 think this is as fair a mode of regulating the 
wages of labour as any where praQifed ; for in .pro- 
portion as the labourer works he bdhefitSi and gains 
only as he benefits his employer. He can only do in- 
jury by over-working himfelf, which is not lihel^to 
happen to an IndiaH j no provifions are allowed the oil 
drawers, but foe proprietor fupplies the ropes, Scci^^d 
laftly the king’s duty is a tenth of the produce. ; ' r ■. 

Npw fuppofing a well to yield 5,00 vifs" per diem 
throug^ut the year, dedu^iing one fixth for-foe la- 
bQpers,, and one tenth for the king, there will remain 
for the; proprietor, reje&ing frafiliops, 130,07.6 vifs, 
which >iit ,i 4 teeals, foe value at the w®ii<^ ** equal fr> 
1710 teeals per aimum,^ From this fum.there is to be 
, "*13 , deduded 



i? 3 ^y a t^e ^r.'4r^^?^P®s», ^’* ^or ^ 6duld' 
not ieayii 't^iit tbjet^ ^as iipy fuftliei' dui|9? ^ ^pence; 
jtQ bn^ pfpdiicb, thfe'ffifeirfch^ts ia)^; 

tn^g^n .(^Ty. a^i^t ippp tecalis pef {mnam fqr each> 
wejL,fn,d^s,wp,i^4yance^^ (hall have re^oh think 
tlw^ay&giyen^'^inaxirhntpr^tW ^aiithe muiibiuih; 
pf^|fe,if .pt^tsi ,' heiice therefore wb rnay infer tji^t the’ 
grd^’^oi^t produce per iiinupiis^ndtliSa^^po vifs. 

the four Jabi^wrers fh or one fixth de* 
dating the’ kingV,tythe, will be aa^o yife per month 
of thirty day^' or in money at the; abpv© price twenty- 
eight tecalsjfifty ay^S, or ieven tecajs twelve avas each 
man per flc^th, biit the wages of a common labourer 
m this partfaf th^jo^^t^yas the feme perfons inform- 
ed, i^ev" is optyfiyef^als per month when hire4 from 
day to day ^ they Wo admitted that the labour, of the 
oil drawers .ms not harder than that of common 
lahbtfrefsi ahd the employment no ways obnoxious to 
heaidl. To me the fmelf of the, oil was fragrant and 
gtat^ul, amd onh^ng ipotb ihdireQly queftioned (for' 
onihis pai^pf the^fubjefi perhaps owing to the mi- 
nuteflefsof itny enquiries Tobferved moft referve), they 
allowed th?it jheir g^n was not tdach greater than the 
common labourers Of the countipr, nor. Is it reafobable 
to eipe£t it ihouldj for as there is no myftery in draw- 
jpf oil, no particular bardihips endured, or rifk of 
he^l^, no compullion of prevention pretended, and as 
it feWe intefeft of the proprietors to get their work 
d6ne.ht the cheapeft .rate, of courfe the numbers that 
would flock to fo regular and profitable an employ- 
ment, wjuidfoon lower the rate of hire nearly at lead 
to th,e common wages of the country ; befides I obferv- 
ed ho appearance of affluence amohgft the labourers, 
tIw3|Were rjqipanly lodgedaiidclad, andfi^coarfely, not 
on rifee, wHkh iin the upper provinces is an article of 
Juxpiy, blit’ on dty gfairis and indigenous roots of the 
opJiebte^in the wades by theirwpmen 
•and children ; farter it .is not reafonalile to fhppofe 
that thefe labourer^ Worked copilanlly,, nature always 

requires 



TequI^^ Q reipi^e, .a,nd; ,wUI ^^e;dl)ejfe4 bo:^i^er iiiuch 
•tbe defire of g^m miy iftim^iate,. this j^aufe ipVifl: 
more p vticulirly ’;40 

dace,*wbat we pft^ tiqpipp^r]!^ call^^dple^ce* 
the rigid Caj;o mpfefilically;!laysj‘,^ Viniari who 
has notijitimeito be i,^e is aJ||iy6.'T' A-^uo.^^ 
tion of this phyficali^^d’ 

haps to vindicate reiigibus felgiflafpfs 'the' 
proaches too liberaily b^6wed oti tbip® ianiOfqn- 
ing relaxation; be that as if' may; tthiaV.i^ is foC- 
ficiently apparent that Ihe ahicle b^^wa^S'ls' alfo%x» 
aggefated> and that 5%^ oiiiy bb\^bhfide'^«i 

as the ainbunt prodii<ie of v^bfking'day^ aind not? Idtt 
average for every day in the ydar. The labour of the 
jniners,, as I have olwy^ ali^e, is iiltogether difi|6^ 
from the bil'drawers, and their, pay pfopor^ned to the 
hardihips and ri&sthVyenda^e. ; • '' ' 

Assomjng therefore, as ‘i^ta, the acknowle^ed 
profit of 1000 tecals per annpm for each vvell, .whjch 
i?ve can hardly fuppo^, exaggerated, as it , would:, ex- 
pofe the proprietors to an addi^ional.^ax, and the <?orii- 
nion wnges of prec^ious employment in. tljic country, 
that is.one month wldiiano^er, including holy d^ys 
the ye^r jound, foiir'and aiquarter tetris ^r month 
as the^pay of the oil drawers, whkh ■ includes, the 
two extremes ^ the iqueftion, it will make .the aver* 
age produce of each well per dienti 300 vifs pf lopy^op 
vifs per annum, equal to 399,675 aroirdnpots, air 
tons 278,955 Ujs. or in liquid meajme 793.hog%ads 
of fixty*three gallons each j and ^ thefe arc ^zo 
wells regiftered by government, the grofs amount pro- 
duce of the whole per annum will be 56,p^9,ooc> ;yils 
or 92,781 tons 1560 lbs. or 412,360. hogihe.ads, vwbiilith 
at the wells, at one and a quarter tecals per hundred 
vife, j^iijyso-tecals or -889,737 ficca rupee^ .1, , 

■ From the wells, the oil is -carried. In fm^l ^|^ h>y 
icooleys^j orori carts, to the river; where it is deli^red 
io the Jherchant exporter at two tecals per hu^red 

. I4 ' • ‘ ■ "•■vifs, 



JjiSfvf''.'. -A*'ACCO05»'Tl»,5ia^tE^0LEtIM.WJBXi|..^ • 

y^,*the vdae being eiilianced tlifee-eightlis by the ex- 
p^ipe an(i tiflt of jpprtagei.#ieJ^fore the grofs value or 
py^t to. tjiie couritty of the Whole, deducting five per 
c^t for Waftage,; liated at ij08i,8oo tecal^ 

of ;* ,j6a,^|Ticc^ruped^.per acaium, yieldiag a dire£l 
Te^^iiue i^e‘‘'^g of ficea' hipbes per 

anium, and perhaps thrice as.touch ropre before it 
reaches the.confpmer j befides the benefit the 'whole 
country mull deriye from the produftive induftry called 
into aftion by the conllant employment of fo large a 
capital on fo grplff an article. -There were between 
fev^ty and eighty boats, avera^^ burthen fixty tons 
ea(^, loading oU at the feveral wharfs, and others 
conftantly corning and going while I was there. . A 
number of Ispats and men alfo find conftant employ- 
meirt in providing the pots, &a for the oil, and tne 
exti^t pt this fipgle branch of internal commerce (for 
ahnpft the whole' is confumed ht the country) will 
ierve to give fotnc infigbt into the internal coiximerce 
and-rcfourpes of the counlry, 

^ . Jtr, the, wells the pripe of the oil is feven annas 
'fe^p pies per ^ i.plbs. avoirdupois j at the port of 
is fold at the average, rate of, three ficca 
rupees three anna? and fix pies per cwt. Or per hogf- 
^hira^sof fixty*three;ga.IIons, weighing 554 lbs, .fourteen 
rt^cs .(even annas nine .pics, exclufive of the calk, or 
buzar maunq two rupees five annas eight 
p^^^.whereas.the impftard feed, and other vegetable 
pUs,lfell at.^«wi^/»«/at eleven rupees per buzar maund. 

. Jpo .coticlude, this oil Is a genuine petroleum, pof- 
feftmg all the properties of coal tar, being in fafl; the 
felF., the only difference is, that nature 

el^prates . ih, the bowels of the earth that for the 
B^urmi^Sy for which Murapean nations are obliged tp 
J^.ihgeuuhiy of t(Prd DVndonald. 
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yii. 

ON THE MAXIMUM OF MECHANIC 
POWERS, AND THE EFFECTS OF M 
CHINES WHEN IN MOTION. 

By Lijedtenant Wiliiam f. vmbto*'), 

Of IJis Majefy's 33^/ Repmetit of Fool. 

M ost mathcmalici n*!, hi ti <ing on the fclencc 
of mechanics, have drawn their conclafion'i 
troni confidcring the weight and power in a ftate of 
equilibrium, an<i have deduced t’ eir proportio. s from 
their rcfpeilivo dilhinces of each from the center of 
motion ; or from what th velocities would be, fup- 
poHiig them to be put in a moving Hate. But in the 
adual application of any machine, whetlwr fimplc or 
tompound, wc fhall find that whtii it it. put in motion 
by the fupcrior force of the powei, there will be a 
ceitain ratio between the weight and power, fo that 
inan^ given time the effeftmav be the gieateft pofiible. 
'Pile various and raofl ufcful cafes whicli relate to this 
fubjefl arc < omprifed in the following problems, and 
as It is mj intention to determine the pretife effefis 
of fuch powers as are of the moft geneial ufe in the 
conftruttion of machines, fuch as the lever, the W'heel, 
and axle, 8;c. and where the power applied to raifij th»^ 
weight, a£ls by the force of giavity j it wdll be neceflary 
to lake into contidciation the eftecis of their own 
maifes, and iherefoie fomo general propofitions muft 
be premifed relative to the centers of pciculfion and 
gyration of the refpcrtive moving powers; and to 
compare the mafs tolleilcd into the center of per- 
cullion or gyiation of a beam 01 folid wheel, to that 
power, which adling at the extreniilv would gire the 
tame angular velocity. 



4|ji;f i^glreatlJf; beeh demonftrate^ by mathema- 
tlcjans t^aVif,/,;pe. tbe' jqei^er^f fu&enfiQn, orrpi 

' A. ift .f. ' \ - 1. ' V * li ^ ■> J- ^ 'jMb ■■ «> ^ _ * >» 


l>iii^y 'be,;^ttt the )l^er and wheel 

ar^ powe^. wh®if€!;VjjJ^^ arjsthatCTiaby influenced, 
l]^.*heir o^n we^^ ,1 lhall csnfider every cafe in 
whjicfi they Q^. ^plfibfe^be effei^ed. \4»d uptwitH- 
ftafeding the ^arWt^fnecha^s reWipg.to percuf- 
l^dB, and ^ration, lias been fo cppioully treated on by 
btli^s, it b^pmesy.fo elTential a^art in the pre- 
fen|-ftieoi^ | fljall inclune fuclf 'propiim^ns ^ hnme- 
di^ely ap|>||:,.a?»d pufxffipm in the iupfl: convenient 
.S^e of 'them, . vl believe are new, and par- 
^^af-ly jfu|^d t^Jtie pr^ent lubgefit. ; ' ' . ; 


r^onj, » vfBe ce®i^r ot percutoon, and g.tt*e center 
Pjf^||yri^i^^^-:^d if j) be. a parade ai^ d it s diflance 

tlwj ^ .„ „ ’', . _ . .is, ■ »,,ajl the pdf 

and 

r e!^tefnpniB are mriyertaib .let idie form of the 


’»PRPS4f i.vLet B'be a barbr beani peffe£Uy . 
ftr^ht-abdiof nn^brm ihiclcneflf, havnlg its point 
of '^%ebfion S4 it any variable diftance frora the 
extfeitnity . A : it ijsjequired to deterniine the dif- 
laocB’ of the center, pf percuffion from 3^ g 

IpCT AB==v, AS—x, and tberefore'SBri:p~-* ; 
and let the faid dtflance of thecenter of pertuf- 
flpH^from j bey, then ® being ■^ihdfeiSriitely 
plahe at^ right angles to the axis of. the b^m, 
x»£-;*j?Xt?;.wUl eiprefs one pd* or the fluxion of - 
aflj^ jOi/* in A B j^and by the fame reafoiilng, ■ 

V ifXv is the fluxion of the force of A B. — 




j^^rr6v.xx6x* . ' . , 

-j where x and 


3*^' — p* 

V may be ta^eri ili'any ratio to each other. If x:z:o 
©rthecent^offufpenfibri be at A, thenyss-yi as 
has, been proved by others." If xzziv, then y =;4v alfo, 
in^.;which cafe the center of percuflion will he. at the 
1|, and when x=-i^, thenysA, and 
«be center of ;uliion coinciding with the center of 

gravity 



tWk EJtitffs op nmtif-mmtioit. 

gravity; the power 6| Wcilla^l^ . W^ ceafc; iind the 
motion* if thero be will b^ rptato^ry. f / ” \ 

CoL. I. If it' be required the.difta^ 

of the .^^ftter of \fuge|ifipn f 

the quicfceft poffible, tl^n‘;y,. 

becomes a matiraam/- and .^er eibte fts 'flQ 'x ion, by 

makin g x variable, i8,si ^^:^ H^OO' 

—• 3 V X av^— 6 w + dAf^ s?«> ^d .of-'-a , 

when S,is t^lceii Jjcrw^ds .or 04 

center of gravity,, }’■ 


Cor. ». OigHER forms -may be obtained if ASisa? 
and SB=2;, bd|h variable ,q»antUie$t'^--fbr -then 
will exprefs the fluxion of both ends, and .th^ 

fluxion of alJthe;o<^* in AB. .And fince the jbrce ofp'iy 
ofcillatmg body may be expreflhd by multiplying the aif- 
tance of the center of gravity ftom the center ot fufpen,- 
fion, into the' body i^lf, the ^foree # therefore 

defined by ‘-p-r— Hence y= — 


Then when x^Oyy becomes equal 4;^ ; and if a.*— isf, 
yssz ;^and when x and z are equal, y vanilhes. 


Pro3S. 2 . The notation remaining, as in tftc laft pro* 
blem ; let the center of gyration berequired, while the 
beam A B is made to revolve round a center S at any 
variable diftance from A: and let w exprefs the diftance 
of the center of gyration from 'S. Then we iliall have. 


w =v’- 




-3W'f-3y* 

3 


Hence if *=fl. 


Wrrvv'4‘ and when aj=:t, fo that S may be in the Cen* 

ter of gravity of A 1^, then Wn 1 4 / i* Wh.eai.-w^ ^ 
becomes equal alfo, and in this cafe the center of 
gyration will be at the fame diflance from B, that the 
center of rotation is from' A^ < * ' 



Cor, 



l I t<»3p^pe3irt5 from €<jr. rf, of tbe - lad problem, 

bat*#be»,4ii3<yvibraij6n|^ a bfeam are the quLckefl;' 
jblSlje, X .Js^lqu'al when, the. point of fijfpen- 

of gravity towards 
dili^ce.ofthe.bettte?6f gravity 
jf tbe bedra ,irom A bar i&,' if foUowa that Iv.^oxpreffes 
ihe diiCfcahce pf the cehtpr ^f perculHon frpm the center 
of .gravity wb^n the.vibratiq^anetlfcie quitk*^ pdffible. 
But it appears from this problem, that rVj exprefles 
the diftance the center ’tof gyraHohfrom the center 
of gravity, jshen the beans^is madie to TeVolve on that 
center, ’Iheferote. if the beam be fufpeftded, by what 
In thl^ calc -is i^e cehter orgyratioh, the vibrations will 
be the quickeft poffible* ; 

‘ (ilpE . the phrts AS, SB be denoted by and z as in 

_ ri , /V t ^ 

Gof,3^f thelaftprob-f then w=v^ ; 

Thei&»firi:4hnd5Si become equail A B^zo=:zv'T=Vv'7’: 
and when x\ and z^t equal, w:x:xy ^ or f =^vT» 
aridfh^Jyiif ^=4z, then w=fzj^a wWch are prer 
dfely . the. toe as^ in the laft probiena. 

jPi^dB. 3. Let ABD be a fplid beam of uniform 
thicknefs, having ail angle at D,^ and let ADzrDB, 
and AErs EBnx^, and if the line E D be, continued to 
Ihc Center .of rotation S, 
then.^^ E will be perpen- 
dicular to AB, andthcre- 
tbre'. -A SsB S, and the 
bea^ .will be, in the fame" 
pl^e with' the triangle 
AS$, andheing made to 
revolve round the center 
S, bdmoihig its pofition 
widi^refpejQ: to thqlineS E; it k required to determine 
the ^ftaiicc of thei^nt^ of gyration from S. 

30^ Then 
AS 


PtfT DS=:<f,3 


>=v,andalfoE 



4 
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AS*=:^;*4"^*+»a!?i. an(if.^re^e 


the fine AB, bec<»nes;e^^ variifh 

wzz^ v'T» for then t> -wnll Poijimfie wilbj S 4ainH' A D B 
will become two beamsfeVolvii^ on lbeir e^feemities. 

Pros. 4. Let ABC re- 
prefent a circular fuperfices; 
or foUd wheel; of uniforir 
thicknefs, fo that its weight 
may be as its areaj and let 
it revolve round its center Sj 
it is required ,to determine' 
the diftance ®; of its center 
of gyration from S. 

Put A= the area'tjf the 
circle whofe diameter is iunity, ahd,'it~ radius 
of A BC, ITien 4 Ar*is the area of AB Ci whofe 
fluxion is 8 A r* r ; and - therefore 8 A r’ i- is 
the fluxion of all the pd* in A B C. Hence rws: 

which expreflion applies to every 
folid wheel of uniform thicknefs whbfe radius is 

Prob. 5. Let ABC and 
ubc be two concentric circles . 
whofe refpeftive radii are 
R,r ; — if the plane or folid A 
wheel, whofe area is ab c 
be taken aw^y, and the re- 
maining plane or folid Aa , , 
hbCc, uniforpily thick, be 
conceived to revolve round 
the center S ; it is required to determine the, diftance of 
its center of gyration from S. 

Po 1* A n the area o,f the c%'cIe^y!?hofe radius is unity, 
then 4 A R® will be the area'ojftbd'grcator circle, and 

then 




will be the fluxio npfialltltojtg .wt Wj.'Obea.m; ABU* 

Hence w ^ :;v^ — —Tl — 

which, when a vairilhes> land 



4/lAt r*' ^le area ^ 4 be -on^ ;’4od therefore 4 A R*-— 
;■ jpflb-f«*ipife'-ar^0f ' No^-S'- A -R R 'is the 

%xioiv^ that strea, and^B ^ 5. ;tbe fluxion of all 

'' ' J'-’ J'-'' - '^^« '£''■• ft <' l'V.’~" ’ . ■ .-H.- 

wi'^i vJ^^fA^iTss. v — :r^—r 

' /c ; ''4^^— 4A»*® ■ 2R®— 2r* s 

■ l^ifch when^' '^anilh^'.OT the whole .becanies folid* 
' ^oal Rv^as in the^Jaft prbW 

' . Cor/' The feQofs S tf, an^^ S A .helng to each 
ofheras the areiis of thetr 'refpeJSi\’'e circles, and there- 
fore .as the fquares of the diameter of thefe circles ; 
.j^nd if A in this cafe re^refent a finiilar fe£tor of the cir- 
cle whofe radius is upjty, the fame refult will be had 
lyith refphft to the parts A a, and as in the former 

cafe, for the diflanee of !,the cent er of g yration from 

center S,^iH in thfecafebe — ». And when 

r Wpiflies fo that the fedtors are. corn jiliete feflors of the 

it^ '■ 

larger circle, than w=:^~=R yff. 


' 6. h,ET A.i^.he a beam upifornily thick, 

hhidiig its point of fufpenlion at any variable difiancc 
frpm A,,as at Sj^and let the beam be made to vibrate 
vrith any given angular velocity : it is required to de- 
termine that power, which a£ling at the extremity B, 
wptjld have the fame angular force as the whole mats 
c^le^fcd into, arid acting at, the center of percufijon. 


Let the length A B be r/, AS:=:x, 
and S B=.v— A4 and the diftance- of 
the - center of percuffion' from S equal 
V .* then by the general expreflion 

'im fcrce.of thcCTf - if inftead of 

'’taking* all the in the whole 

tieam, or fupppling all the particles 
coHefted into ‘ the cehter of , pereyf- 
Cbh, we conceive a power f acting 
,af the extremity -B fuch as multiplied 
by the fquare of its diftance S B, 
its force fliall be equal to all 
the f in the ^ple beam;.' then will 

yzz 
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’•^ "” lore?! of thetM^* 

that hp^= X ,fl»..v— = z^~- 4 a/KXw^'^-^K 
the mafs. > And by.fuh^tut^iig thej^hie ofy, ^vehiave 

P * = hy tSe a ^enerat'6xprejlii<Ja 

for the value of fi' for any ,J>^m, of equal thickB^f^ 
and whofe weight is as iheictigth. , .^ . ■ 


Cor. I. Now when « vahiflies,jti'r:4 the mafej^ (b 
that when the beam; is fiifpended at the eXtremitjr A, 
then the weight which- applied at the diftaqc^ A$ to 
an inflexible line vibrating with any given yelocityj fo 
as to have the fame force as the rnafi of the' beam itdt- 
letted into its center of perchffion, and moving 
the fame angular veloeity, fhall be equal on^^ird 
the weight of the beam. 


Cor. 2, If, x he ta^en to jr in the ratip-of 1 * ; 
then by fubftitutihg the value of » in the above ex- 

preflton,/s=^^^^Xhy the weight, whenthat weight 
is defined by its length; -and the weight of the 
fhorterend, unity. Or fuppofe the whole, weight to 

be W, then ^ in” this cafe the 

weight of the fhorter end will be deflhed by- 

and that of the longer by — let W be what it will. 


Cor. 3. When then/rr-yW': but it muftbe 
remembered that / is the power of the ivieU beam, 
fince it is compared with the whole raafs co)le6ied ipto 
the center of pcrcuflion ; and U therefore the-^' of both 
ends reduced to B, and hence in cafes where the two 
ends are equal, as in the prefent one, the of each 
end is f of half the beam, which together are equal 
to i W, the j>' of the whole beam. 





n*- ASIISt.fO W*Wii AK» „ .• 

V Lfcir S jl^ cen^r ^f,|50ia,t«3ii^ and Jet 

^ocij^','.tl 5i--;requi^_,,tO' -ia^rnira® 
'^^^®^'o'|;'^he'’85r^Ie,''6wm ii£Jiing aVR^ •■ ' *• '■ 

' iij|!^afwMij--belng ,■ the faind'as ift the lall problem 
liisi. tbe . dilfebc®, pf . tbe , c^hter pf; gyration 




^ we h9<ye 


ft' -S » '#®0 

= 5 ^^'>C^^,wdght of 11.0 
theTamp.a? in tKe laft problem, ,. Hence in this 
^■j^fe,if^e-to-.p-'-’as'i(;|fo «, then X 'W, 

'^d v(dj€n-the e^nal> fo that the. 

i^.rbtatioh coincides with the ^e^t®*" nf gravity, 
the.ijeaip may; revblve either vertically or hori- 
^d[' will be I 
'theWeight. - - ■• ■ 

ji2oJL,'i. Oth?r forms, ma^ be derived for the value 



SonW>=fo^rf*i^’ = 3 ^- . 


__„ ' firft - bf thpfe, if j^' be thieppwer of the whole 
| : ^_rp aSihg atlB,. \ve hayeo|>' =*X^:he, force of the 


“psfiiX* X‘+<5 and by the;fecond,,/=- 3 ; X 
the beam =p^.X^^+^ In bothfeafes 

the weight of tb® beam. Now when as:h p : 
or t the weight ; and if ^iiro, p— i the weight alfo. 

'Cor. a, It further appears, that in all cafes of an 
pfeiilating /motion of the beam, the p' is defined by 
. .raultiplyipg the diflahce of the center of perculfion 
l^bm the center of fufpejifion, % the mafs ^ or 
jyeight, and dividing by \'{\^. fquere cf. i/i£ difiame 
at,; which p' is to atf; and that in all cifcs of a 
'■gyrating motion ot the beam, the p is defined by miih 
Ij^lying the fquare of thc'diftanpe ot the center of gyra- 
^fsn from the center of rotation, by the mafs or weight, 
and dividing by the [quart oftke dlftantc at which p' is tot 
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act. Hence it follows in both cafes, that if the j/ 
of the sdme beam or bodyi b6 reduced to different 
diftances, its value will be inversely as the square 
of these distances. 


pROB. 8. Let A be the area of the circle whofe 
diameter is unity, and t — the radius«of the circular 
plane ABC: and let represent the periphery of 
a circle, or a ring into which we will conceive as 
many particles collected, as, with any angular ve- 
locity, shall have the same force, as the mass of the 
circular plane, (or solid wheel of the same diameter, 
anti uniformly thick, ) collected into a circle, whose 
radius is the distance of the center of gyration from 
the center C, moving with the same angular ve- 
locity ; the value of f is required. 


Now it is evident from the 
nature of the problem, that 
will be equal to all thc/>d* 
in ABC. And since 4 Ar* is 
the area of ABC, we have 
ay* =:^2iandj&=rc.’*X4A=2Ar* 
by substituting the value of ay* 
which value is equal half the 
m.'iss of ABC, whether it be a 
circular plane or solid Avheel. 



Now this power p’ may be either a ring, as is here 
conceived, or a weight equal to that of the ring, di- 
vided into two equal parts, each acting at the ex- 
tremity of a lever, revolving on its center, and 
whose length is equal to the diameter of the ring ; 
and in the same manner we may conceive the j/ m 
problem 7 to be resolved into a ring of equal w'eight 
whose diameter is equal A B. 


X^rkT 


VT 
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Prob. p. Let it be required to delenniHC the p' 
of the whole beam AB in Prob. 3, acting at A, while 
the beam revolves horizontally on the center S. 

THEn;?= Jx theweightrr^g^^xW. Now 
ill this case, when a vanishes, then p' becomes 
= — X W ; when d vanishes, and D coincides 
with S, in which case v becomes equal A S, and A D 
and D 13 become two beams revolving on one end 
each ; then the />' of both the beams together is 
equal •§• W, where W is the weight of both the 
beams ; and therefore the // of each, acting at the 
extremity A or 13, is its own weight, the same as 
in Prob. 6, Cor. 1. 

Prob. p. Let the annulus in Prob. 5 be pro- 
posed, to deternnne the p' of the whole, acting at 
the distance S A, any where in the circumference. 

Tue.v sinceto* is equal where R= S A, and 

rzzsa we shall have / = the body) ¥ 

= the Aveight of the annulu.s : 

and when r—o, so that the interior circle may va- 
nish, and ABC become an entire circle ^)r solid 
Avheel, then ^ ^ the mass, the sarhe as in Prob. 8- 

Cor. If a represent the area of a sector of a 
circle tvhose diameter is unity, similar to the sectors 
AS or a # in Cor. of Prob. 8 ; then the p' of both 
the parts ha and B C together, will be equal 
X2: AH*— 2Ar* =: the mass of the two parts 

together, 

Prob. 10. Let Aa, ^B, cC, be a solid ring, hav-' 
ing a solid beam wliose centet is the center of the 
annulus, as in the next figure ; it is required to de- 
termine the p' of the whole acting at 

Let 
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Let W' express the Aveight C 

or mass of the annulus; and re? 
that, of the cross beam a b, 
which b^am is of equal thick- 
ness. ITien thep'* of the beam A 
at ^ is •§ re by Prob. 6, Cor. 3 ; 
which reduced to B, is by 
Cor. to Prob. 7, and tbep' of 
the ring is by the last Prob- Hesce 
/ of the whole is x^' 

Cor. If W' express the weight of the two ends 
Aa, B6, being parts of the 
annulus, whose center i? 

S, anti weight of 

thebe.im ab, Avhose center 
is also S, be expressed by 
?t’, as before ; tlien 1 lu- jf 
of the w hole beam, and both ends togetlier, will be 

R“ W' - r'S'W 

PnoB. II. iV’iiEx the two circular ends are braced 
to tl»e beam ah by the braces cd, cd,. on both sides 
of the beam : it is required to determine the p' of 
the Vt holc. acting at B, Avlien moving on the center 


Let ^V'’ and to repre- 
sent tlje Aveight of the two , 
circular encls, and tlic ^ 
beam ah, respectively, as 
in the last Prab. ; aiul let 
the length cd, be r, and the Aveig'lrt of the two braces 
at oju* cud, be re , Noav if s be supposed the center 
of rotation, then tiie case in Prob. 9 aa'ouUI apply. 
And because nc A’arics so little from se or Sa, in a 
beam of considerable length, tlwt any deviation 
from the truth which might arise iVom considering 
4‘C as r, AV'ould be so trilling as to render any tuvther 
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investigation unnecessary. Supposing then «c = Sa ; 
and call de'zz.a, then sd‘=::.r — a very nearly. ' Then 
by Prob. 9,' the p' of the braces at one end is 

xK)', or equal Aw', by substitut- 
ifiir ~ And therefore 2 Aw' 

® — tf|*+6. «r — a® 

wll be the j»' of all the braces, at the distance SA, 
then by Cor. 2 of Prob. 7. As R*: r* : ; 2 Aw' : 
the p' of all the braces reduced to the distance 

S9. Hence ^ expresses the p 

of the beam, circular ends and braces together, very 
nearly. 

Hence is obtained the value of p in the most 
usefhl cases that occur; and this p being the potver, 
which acti^g at the extremity of the different fi- 
gures here enumerated, will give the same angular 
velocity, as their respective masses acting at the 
center of percussion or gyration : it is therefore the 
masses themselves reduced to the distance from the 
center of motion, at which, if a weight be applictl, 
to act as a power for overcoming a resistance, this 
p will be so much in addition to the mass to be 
moved by that weight, and must therefore be con- 
sidered in computing the effects of all machines 
after they ac<iuire a velocity. The use of these re- 
sults will appear m the following problems : 

Pros. 12. Let AB be a 
ness, whose weight call W, 
and whose center of motion 
C, isinthecentcrofthebeam. 

Then if P be a given weight, 
acting as a power to move 
the weight .r; the value of 
X w required when its mo- 
mentum is the greatest pos- 
sible. 


beam of equal thick- 
C 



Since 
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Since W expresses the weight of the beam, -IW 
'will express the p' of the whole beam acting at B.' 
And since both ends are of equal length, P: — ^r, will 
be tne inoving power, and P-b-IW+.T is the mass 
to be moved, with respect to angular velocity. 

Hence - is the accelerative, and is as the ve- 

locity with which P will move after liaving over- 
come the resistance. But since AC=:CB, this quan- 
tity is also the accelerative force of x, and therefore 
the momentum of x is ? which being a maxi- 

mum, its flux ion is equal no thing : hence Piv— 2 .TUf 
X P+-J W H-.r— .r X IV— . 0, from which, when 
rccriiccd, wet have x ~ - — — ^ 

PuOB. 1.3. Lf.t the arms of the beam A B be of 
unequal lengths, and let the whole beam be to 
the shorter end; both in length and weight, as n to 
unity. And let W express the weight of the whole 
beam. Then if P as a power be suspended at B, it 
is required to determine the weight x; so that it 
may ascend, u’hen overcome by P,- with tlic greatest 
momentum possible. 

Then by Problem 6, Cor. 2, A.f ■ ...iB 

the }) of i he wlnde beam is equal 

by putting Q ® 

weight of 

tJic shorter end will be that of the longer , 
by the same Cor. Now the weight of the longer arm 
being its weight when reduced to B will be 

aiul by the same reasoning tlie weight of the 
shorter end A C, reduced to A, will he and as 

(BC) : 1 (AC) : the weight of 

AC reduced to B. Again; as «— 1 : 1 : ; a* J 7 ^ 

= tlic Avt*i£>'ht of retkicoil to 13. Heacc 77 ~=+— 
is that wciglit, wliicli if applied at B, would precisely 
balance the end A C, togedier with the weight x, 

K 3 Hence 
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iteace I* -f-- -^— will be the motive 

force or moving power. Tlien again, when the bo- 
dies dre in motion^ gVf is the />' of the W'hole heam 
acting at B.: andjj^yi the value of ,r when reduced 


to fi, it follows tliat P+gn^+T^is the whole mass 
compare d at B with respect to angular velocity. 

«— -I. w 

Hence »- *" — is the accelerative force 

FX^w+'jIIY 

it B or the accelerative force of P ; — or of .r re- 

^=r-_ 

duced to B. Then as n-i .- 1 ; ^ — 

X 

f+fW+THi' 




»+ 




the accelerative force of 


ji> suspended at A : which, by putting q. for 
Z Z' . f . Z .- - and t for tT- I . P -H w-1. gW, will 


be expressed by ■ ■ — : and therefore the mo- 

tive force, or momentum of .r will be 

«— X./-t-n — I.w 

whose fluxion being equal to nothing, we have 

w — 1. 2 .1’x X n — 1. f -l-« — 1. .f !• — 1. 

q.t -K- j;* = o, and .r — 1*-}- « — 1 . y - a general 

expression, when the shorter end is unity, and the 
whole length of the beam, any whole number. 
When n is 2, so that the arms are equal, then .r r: 

as in the last.’ 


Prob. 14. If the two arms be of any given length 
whatever, the shorter being expounded by a, and 
the longer by b; and their weights by c and d re- 
sj^ctively : then if P as in the former case be ap- 
plied to act as a power at B ; it is rc(mired to deter- 
mine the value of x in terms of a and b, in case of 
a maximum. 


Now 
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Now by Problem 7, Cor. X c+<^ wUl. ei^- 
press the p'of the whole beam redujted to B. Hence 
P express the mass. wh|^ 

reduced to B, aS to angular velocity. Thea since | 
is the weight of the shorter end reduced to A ; is 
the weight which applied at B, would balance the 
shorter end. Therefore applied at B, would 
.sustain the shorter end, together with the woght 
in eguUibrio. Hence P + — ^isthemovisg 


^ a e ax 

poM'cr. And therefore rf— is the aq- 

celcrative force of P, or of .r reduced to B, and 


ad 

aV-{ . — — . 

a % 


, 


is the accelerative force of .r sus- 


pended at A : M-hioli, bv substituting q for « P -h 
'i-g, and < tor iP+^Xc+d, becomes^: 
Hence is the motive force, whose fluxion be- 

i6+abx . 


ing equal to o, we have q bx— ‘2a.rx X tb+abx-^abx'K 

ghr-fi^.v^—a and r— L. NoW if a be 

unity. thena'=\/t*-|-/^yt— t, the same as in the last 
Problem, wlicn n—\ "will be equal b. 


Note. Iv hi the accelerative force ofP, q be snb- 
stitiited for P ^ for P + • c + d 

then the accelerative force of x is and its 

momentum from whence x zz ■~\/f + iq- 

r, and in the preceding problem, if be put for 

p + iziZ and t for P+gW, in the acce- 

lerative force of P, and procee ding t o find the a c- 
celerative force of j*, Ac. thena’=«--l*v^ 


K 4 


PROB 
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• Pros. 15. Let ABC be a solid wheel of uniform 
thickness and density, revolv- 
ing on its center S : and let its 
weight be W, and if P be a 
weight apjilied as a power, sus- 
pended to a line passing freely 
over the whejsl, and to which 
line is fixed the weight a* at 
the opposite end. The value 
of ^ is required, in case of a 
hiaxiinutn. 

Since the weight and power are equally distant 
from the center of motion, P— a’ will be the moving 
pojver: and by Problem 8, jWisthep' of tbe wheel. 
Hence P-f-^ W -p jr is the mass to be moved, as to 

angular velocity. Then will be the accelerat 

tive force and the motive force of .r, wliose 

fluxion being equal to nothing, we have P*.r-|- IPW* 

SPWjf — W<r » — ir*jf = o and ,v = v' W*-lr (> P W -p 8P* 
— 2P-W. “ " 



Prob. Ifi. LzxAtf, B 6, be two circular ends, 
fixed to the beam a b, these 
ends being of equal thickness 
as well as the beam. Let the 
weight of both the former to- 

J jether be W', and that of the 
atter w: and let the beam 
move on its center S. — ^Then if 
P be a given weight, acting as 
ti power at B, it is required to determine the weight 
■x suspended at the other end under the circum- 
stances of a ipaximum. • 

Now if S B = R and sb — r, then by Problem 10, 
the'p of the beam arid heads, reduced to B, will be 

■^-p^^, where And since the beam 

' and 
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and heads are suspended in the common center of 
gravity, P—o? "will be the moving power, and P 
the sum of all the mass after being 

» — X ' '* 

• Y 

in motion. Hence P + ^ + *~+ir is the accelera- 

% 3 *' 

tive, and P+^+-^+>t the motive force of x, 
equal , by putting tak- 
ing its fluxion equal nothing, r*-|-rP+r. 


Pros. 17. To determine x under the circum- 
stances of a maximum, when the two circular ends 
arc braced to the main beam ab, by the braces n; 
whose weight altogether is Sre . 

Then, by Problem 11, the p of two of the vs at 

. . . , 1 , . ’’*+3.r— «l»+6jrr— _ ,s,„f ’ 

one end, reduced to B,^s 

ir*«' I ... 7 _ »>*+3.r— B|*+6.tfr— o* 

by putting . andwhere^c=*r. 

Hence the / for all the braces 
reduced to B, Avill be , and 
by tlie same problem^ 






will be thej»' of the whole 




beam, heads and braces, re- 
duced to B. Now since the 
ends are /w equilihrio, exclusive 
of tlie weight, P — x will be the 




moving power, and is the motive 

force of X, which by putting P-+ *-^+^»+^^=!=^^> 
becomes and by making its fluxion equal to 

nothing*, we shall have as in the 

former case. And this form Avill always obtain for 
all beams moving on their centers, after determin- 
ing the value of}/, and substituting ^for the known 
terms in the denomination. 


Pros. 18. 
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^ OpROB. 18. Let ABD be a solid wheel, whose 
weight is W, and CC be an axle, but whose weight 
is 80 small, compared with that of the wheel, not 
to be regarded. Then if P, as a power, be suspended 
-to a, line passing round the circumference of the 
wheel, whose radius call 5 ; and s a weight to be 
raised suspended to a line passing round the axle, 
whose radius let be n: it is required to determine .r, 
so that its effect may be a maximum. 


Since W is the weight of the wheel, § W is the 
of the whole, acting at 11, 
when in motion by Problem 8 ; D 

and “ is the value of lV re- 
ducedtoB. TherefoieP-t-§ W 
-b is the mass to be moved, 
after .r is overcome by P : and 
will be the moving p nw- 

^ T 

er. Hence isthcar- 



r+£w+ i 

cclerative force of P: 
Tficn as b : a : : 


vh — 


force of .r, and therefore 


hy putting IW. 

■ accelerative 

aip*— motive force 




when suspended at C, which by making its fluxion 
equal to nothing, we shall obtain xi 
h ^ ^ — xp — when 

m a it > 

a and b become equal the same as in Problem 15. 


Prob, 19. Let the wheel and axle be as in the 
last, with this difference, that the Aveight ( w) of 
the axle projecting on each side the wheel, be con- 
sideicd. 


Then 
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Then i W is the ^ of the wheel at B, to the 
center S, (for we shall suppose the part of the axle 
which passes through the wheel to be of the same 
density >yith the wheel;) and \ w the p' of the axle 
at C, and which, reduced to B, ■will be . Hence 
is the p' of the. wheel and axle together, at 
B. Then will 4-^ express the mass after 

being in motion ; and P — as in the former case, 
being the moving power, by putting / — P + 
and pr oceedin g as in tlie former case, we shall have iv 
=— -v/ 4" • t ; or by re.storing the value of f, 

Scholium. These problems comprehend all the 
rases that ran be of general use in combining the 
lever with tlie wheel and axle ; or in their separate 
application, when the power is acted on by gravity, 
and w hose motion is uniformly accelerated, me same 
as that of bodies falling freely through any given 
space. And since, in the preceding Problems, gra- 
i'itv, or the space which a body falls freely through 
in the Hist second of time, is considered as unity, 
it f ollows that the accelerative force of in all these 
cases being multiplied by feet, (or what may 
be the measure in any particular latitude,) will give 
the space in feet that.r would pass through in the 
first second of time, and from which the space 
whu'h w'ould be passed over iii any other time may 
be computed, since those spaces are as tlie squares 
of tlic times in which they would be passed over 
from the beginning. It is also easy to coirtputcthe 
velocity of .r after passing through a given space 
in any given time, for that velocity will be in the 
subduplicatc ratio of the accelerative force : and 
hence another maximum may be determined, viz. 
the greatest possible efi’ect of x, after passing^ 
through a ghrn space. For if' the square root of 
the accdei'ative force be fliultiplicd by x, the product 
twill be as the momentufn of .r for any splice passed 
at . over. 
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ovCT. Or4f the velocity of jt, after having passed 
through any space in any given time, T be multi- 
plied by X, then that product will evidently be the 
' momentum of .r, after having passed throiign that 
space : and therefore, by the well known method of 
iQuxions, the value of x may be obtained under the 
^circumstances of a maximum : and this will apply 
to all the foregoing cases. But to select one of the 
'most useful, let it be that in Prob. 17, where the 
lever moves on its center of gravity, which it is 
generally made to- do when a power is applied at 
one end to raise a weight at the other to a certain 
height, and then return to repeat its stroke, and so 
continue by the alternate acting and ceasing of the 
power. Now, 'in the case alluded to, theaccelera- 

tivc force of X is as - 7 ^, therefore x v/ -rr— will be 

as the momentum of .r after being urged by tljc 
force by v. hich it would be carried through a .space, 
that should be to the space a body would be carried 

through bygravityin the same time, as to unity. 


Hence, by making the fluxion of .r s/—^ equal to 
nothing, we shall have GPa’— . e— .r X 
^>y-y=o, and therefore Or 

4 

if the velocity of x, after having passed through 
any space in any given time, T be multiplied by u\ 
the momentum is obtained at the end of that time, 
let the space passed over be Avhat it will. Now iu 
the above case -^—X 10 '-^ feet, is the space which 
X would pa.ss through in the first second of time : 
hence 'as 1"*. 


T*.- 


H-* 


Ki^Lfeet, 

l-tx 


equal to the spac e that x would j>ass over in the time 
T; therefore ^ Ih'i^ is the velocity at the 


end of that time, and .r X 16-;? = Ty/'W-rr 

is the momentum, M'hirh, by making the 
fluxion equal to nothing, will give x us before. 

It Avill be unnecessary to give examples of all the 
. ^ foregoing 
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, foregoing cased, as it is easy to assign numbers foi 
tlie given terms, and from thence compute the va- 
lue of .r. But as the 17th Prob. is the most corii- 
plicatcd with respect to the p' so often mentioned^ 
and because the lever there represented is nearly the 
fo'nn of those generally used in inacbinds that act 
with a reciprocating motion, I will subjoin an e'Se* 
ample for determining the value of .r, both after a 
given time, and after passing through a given space; 
and' then proceed to compute the greatest possible 
effects of the steam engine, agi-eeable to the princi- 
ples laid down in this theory. 

ExAMPtB : — Let then the weight (w) of tire 
great beam ab (see the figure in Problem 17) be ten 
cwt. its length (2 r) equal twenty feet. The weight 
of the two circular ends (W') = two cwt. The weight 
of a// the braces (Gw'j^one cwt.' their length CvJ 
~ five feet. Then let SB (R) be twelve feet ; sd (a) 
“ six feet, anti therefore r — a — four feet : and make 


P=:tcu cwt. Now 


n>* 


=S7 = 8127 
and the // of all the braces re- 


4“^ — ^1’' 3 X 


duced to B. Then again j^,=:3,27b = A, 

3, 27.3, =: 2, 546. Therefore we have P + + 

-™+-™+l594,7lb.=/; and by substituting the 

value of t thus found, in the equation ^/'t^-htP—t, 
will give .i’=:4 421b. very nearly, when its effect is 
greatest after a time, and if the values of f and 

P be put iir the equation we have 

.r = 631,5lb. when its effect is greatest after passing 
through a given space. Had the weight of the lever 
not been consitlcred, .r in the first case would have 
been 414,2, and in the second 618,04 nearly. 

Now to compute the greatest effects of the steam 
engine: on the principles here laid down, wdthout en- 
tering into a minute description of that machine, let 
c be the diameter of -the cylmder into Avhich the 
steam is conveyed, and p the diameter of the pump. 
Then if a denote the weight of the atmosphere on 
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i^jelfeu^af -inch, «<?* will express the weight of the at-^ 
niQsphere on the piston' of the cylinder, which i» 
therefore the power of the engine, and answers to 
P in l^e fbnner case. And by an eas^ computation, 
if,/* represent the depth of the pit in fathoms, it 
will he found that 2 f will neaa jy express the 
weight of the water in pounds, which is to be raised 
through a given space, by the power of the cylin- 
der, and which therefore answers to jp. Now in the 
usual theorems that have been deduced for ascer- 
taining the different values of c, f, and p, ad^ and 
Spy have been made equal to each other, so that 
the weight and pow'er must have been supposed m 
equUibrio, which is never the case. Diit let us al- 
low the weight of ■water in the pump to be overcome 
by the superior weight of the atmosphere in the cy- 
linder the moment the steam is condensed, and then 
the case becomes precisely the same as when the 
■weight P IS suspended at one end of the lever ; and 
like that ■weight the atmosphere \rill descend with 
an accelerated motion, and raise the column of wa- 
ter at the opposite end. 

Now since the value of P is here given in terms 
of c the diameter of the cj'lindcr, ii will be necessary 
to substitute anotlicr quantity for t in the gtmcral 
equations. Let then be equal d: 

then V+d ( ac'+ d)—t', and therefore the equations 

and y become \/2P^-P 

SPd-f d*-P-d and respective- 

ly ; and by putting Spy for .r, and ac* for P', wC 
shall then have Spy=\/za^c* + — cre* — • d 

for a general equation when the effect is g reatest 

after a given time, and 

when tlie effect is greatest after passing through a 
given space; and from whicli equations may be de- 
duced the follo’wing values of 'c, p, and^) viz. 


When 
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• When the ef- 
fcctisamax- 
iniunf iu a 1 



given time. 

When the ef- 
fect is a max- 
imum after 
passing over 
a given space. 



Now in the application of the above equations let. 
the tliameter of the cylinder (c) he equal 30 inches, 
and the depth Q') of the well be 27 fathoms ; and 
a— 6, and also d ( t — P=:d£)5 very nearly, as before, 
llicn if these ^■alucs be put in tlie 2d equation, p 
will be equal 0,49 inches nearly, which by the com- 
mon mctliod must have been 10 inches. Then if 


t.'C* an<l £/jy be substituted for P and .v in the ox- 
pressioa for the accelerati%'e force, we have 

X 6 feet very nearly for the space through 

M'liieh the water would ascend in the first second of 


time. And if 6 feet be allowed for the length of one 
stroke of the pump, then the ascent of that stroke 
is performed in l'' of time. Now the contents of a 
cylinder whose length is 6 feet, and diameter 6', 49 
inches is 8,43 gallons nearly, which is the greatest 
quantity possible that can be raised in l" of time by 
the pressure of the atmosphere on a circle of 30 inches 
in diameter. Then if the piston be made to return, 
in the same time, 2" will be the time of one entire 
stroke, which is at the rate of 30 in tlie minute, 
whicli multiplied by 8,43 gallons gives 253 gallons 
per minute, or 24rhogshcads in the hour. 

If the above values of a, c, ./ and d be ptit in the 
5th equation, we shall have p~ 7 , 8 inches nearly and 
3,55 feet for the space which the 

■water would ascend through in the first second of 
time, then as 3,55 : : b : 1",7= the squaicof the 

time 
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time in passing through 6 feet, hence 34 

nearly is the time, which if the piston return in the 
same time, will give S'', 68 for the time of one entire 
stroke, being at the rate of S3, 4 nearly in the minute. 
Now a cylinder whose height is 6 feet, and*diameter 
7,8 inches contains 13,33 gallons, and this is the 
greatest pos'sible quantity that can be raised through 
a space of 6 feet in l"34 of time, by a cylindrical 
column of the atmosphere, whose diameter is 30 in- 
ches. Then 33,4X10.33 gives 374 gallons nearly 
in the minute, or S6l hogmeads in the hour, which 
is more by thirty-three hogsheads than what is com- 
puted by the common method, where the diameter 
of the pump would be ten inches. But by that 
method no accelerative force is allowed, except 
what must arise from some additional weight given 
to the steam piston : and it may not be improper to 
observe here, that if ten be put for p in the expres- 

vanish, for then the power of 
the cylinder and the weight of the water are in equi- 
libria, and the accelerative force is equal to nothing. 

If these two cases be compared with each other, 
in order to know which would be the most proper for 
obtaining the dimensions of the cylinder and jmmp, 
we must observe that in the first, where the eft cc‘t i.s 
required to be a maximum in a given time, the \ elo- 
city is much greater than in the other, and the time 
in passing over fix feet consequently much less ; 
and tlierefore, by giving the greater number of 
strokes in the hour, the elFect is so much more in- 
terrupted by the returning of the pump piston, and 
of course the whole effect within that hour is dimi- 
nished, and in fact is less than in the second case, a.s 
appears from the foregoing computations. But were 
the pump ill the first case allowed to ascend till ]",34 
was elapsed (which is the time in the .second) it 
Avould pass through the space of ten feet nearly, and 
in the course ol“ the hour 'woiiFd raise 311 hogsheads, 
which is more by fifty hogsheads than in the max- 
imum 
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imum for space, when that space is six feet. But 
•the great \-elocity with u’hich the machine must 
move, is a sufficient objection against the maximum 
in tin.'e ; because however well proportioned the parts 
might Ijt*, the perpetual reciprocation, where the 
motion is very great, must tend to injure the whole 
apparatus ; and on this account, the latter case is 
much to be prefened. 

I HAVE said nothing of friction, because in the cases 
■I have considered, it must be but trifling, except 
in the pistfuis; and 1 have not menlionetl the chain 
and pump rods as sepa-ate ipirmtities from nc* and 
•J/r/i though, to be minutev, t urrcct, this ought to 
haw bec'n done; but as this jiart of the apparatus 
A\ill act at both ends f>f the lever, and Avhose weight 
comp irt <1 to thi!«e of tlte v,:iu r, and the atmosphere, 
uill lx; but small, no great error vfd arise from this 
neglect. And as my object lias been to establish a 
gcucril theory, upon pvincijih s that admit of fur- 
ther pi'f'sceution to any dtgrcc of accuracy, I feel 
less anxious us to these particular.s. 
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■On the Religiox and Literature of the 
BUli]\rAS. 

BY FRAXCIS BUCUAXAX, M. D. 

I N the celcbrateil island of Ciijjlon, iii the extensive 
(‘ijipire of the liavnui inonarchs, and in the king- 
doms ot Siam anil ('ambodh; the j)rcvailing fcligion. 
is that of liotfnnii A, or Go»a.ma; and fidlowersof 
the same doctrine arc probably dispersed all over the 
pope. Ions and wide donnuioe s oi' China, Cot hinchina, 
Japan, and 'Jonkin. IJoM ever absurd the tenets of 
this religion maybe, yet, as influencing the conduct 
of so bil ge a proportion of mankind, it becomes au 
object of great iinporlanee in ilie hnlory of the hu- 
man race. To those in p r.b-tiiar who study the 
liistory and aiuiijuitics of Jfinu. •■':(//?/, a knowledge 
of the doctrine oi' (iojiA.M A Mill, I <h.;ubt not. be 
highly curious; as I tjfmk tleir Air. Chamdeus, 
the most i.ulicious ol’ our Indian antiquaries, hav: 
giN'cn ver_\ good reason for bclie% ing, tliat the Avor- 
slii]) of Hoc nnn.A onee extendct! all over India, and 
wa.s not rooteil out by the Srair-i'Ctn'i in the Dccan 
,«)0 late as the ninth, or even as the twciflii eontury 
<.if the ('hrh'lian ?era 

Non will this lepir.ion, of the late snlia’diietion of 
the siqu’rstition now pre\ ailing in liindu-sUrn, be 
contradieled by theab.no'ir singular remain of Ilinda 
histoiv; the only one v.hleh 1. s eseaped the de- 
structive rcM arch ot' the euuur.ig Cra/aui-n: I mean 
the Itislorv of ('attunin' presented to tiuf f-ultan. 
AcKUEit on his lirst cntivUiee into that kingdom. 
We are told j’ that tlic huitan e.uiscd r.hc Imck to be 
translated; ami ot tliti trauikit lou tiu'i. i'A.jtL hg!? 
giteu an abriilgetnent. This inlenns us, that when 

L, y ' CuJimcrs 

* RftaKUiJ. I. Ite — '■ •‘.n.'v.! II, 1711. 
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Cashmere was freed from an inundation, by wbiclr 
it had been covered, a certain Kushup brought the 
Brahmens to inhabit the new land ; that after a long 
time a general assembly of the inhabitants was called, 
who elected a man celebrated for his vinue to he 
their king; and that from thenceforward inonaiehy 
was established in that delightful region. The name 
of the first successor to this king, that is mentioned, 
is OwxGOND, who was contemporary with Kisiien. 
[j^Voin OwN’GUND to KoTADEvr, the last native 
ruler, this history reckons 159 princes; and Kota- 
©Kvv M'as succeeded by a Alohommedan prince 
Shu wsHEDDEF.N in the year of the He^hc 74‘J, or 
of our vulgar a;ra 1342. The history makes tlic.se 
15.9 princes to have reigned an a.stonishing length 
of time: but we have no number of years assigned 
for the reign of any of the first fifty-three priiices, 
nay, eighteen only of them arc at alf named : of the 
next fit'ty-three princes, we find one reigning .300 
years, and the others on the M’holc an incredible 
length of time. In such a case the safc.st rule is to 
take the last three <lynastics as a guide, and these 
give us fifty-two princes in 504 years and some 
months, which is not (|uitc ten jears to a reign, 
and that is as mucli as ought to be admitted among 
eastern dynasties, where ojiprcssion always paves 
tlie w'ay for revolt, w here the line of .succession is 
not clearly defined, and where an old uncle in most 
ca.ses sujjplants the infant nejdiew. On tliis su]>po- 
sition of ten years fur a reign, Ow'kgu.vd and 
Kj.suen will he placed in the }ear before AIaho.m- 
MEn 879, or before Cult IS ;■ ‘2+ 8. Now the Braii- 
mens taken to Cashniere by Kusiii P could n<;l be 
the Brahmen sect of priests, as they enltivatetl the 
earth, and were the onh' inhabitant.-, of the country : 
but they nui.st I)a\c been one of the Ihachman na- 
tion.s, several of whom, aeeording to Pi i ,v y, were 
disperseil over india*; aiwl these again, ,I { onjecture,, 
arc tlic .saine with the Biamnia of the Rdka'ns, sup- 

* posed. 

* Page esc of this voluiae. 
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posed by them to have been the first inhabitants of 
the earth*. That this must be the meaning of the 
histo^ of Cashmere, seems plain ; as we are told. 
Rajah Jenmeh the forty-fifth prince, and who, ac- 
cording lo my theory, .must have lived about the 
year of Christ 202, “ established in his reign the 
Brahmeny ntee.” His successor Jelowk, the most 
powerful of the princes of Cashmere, ‘ ‘ tolerated the 
doctrine of Bowuii:” and in that delightful valley 
it was not till the reign of Nebicu, the fifty-ninth 
prince, A. D. 342, “ that the AVfl//«ze«.y got the bet- 
ter of the followers of Bowdh, and burned down 
their temples.” 

To such as have an opportunity, I w'ould beg to 
recoramond an enquiry into the religion of Nepal. 
In the account given of that country by father 
CiiusEPi'Kf, it is stated, that there are in it two 
religions. The most ancient, professed by a sect 
wlio I ail themselves Buryesu, and who, from se- 
veral circumstances nicntioned by the father, seem 
to be v'Oif liifjpcrs of Bouddii.v. The other religion, 
now the nune common, is tliut of the Brahmens of 
Huuhistan. 

“ In Narhoara, the reshlcnce ofthekingofkings, 
“ or of (iUzerat, even after the Mahommedan inva- 
“ sion in the eleventh century of our sera, we find it 
“ mentioned in Edrssi, that the people continued 
“ to worship Bo ddaJ.” 

If the conjectures of Sir "VVii.t-tam Jones, rela- 
tive to the inscriptions found at Monghee?', and on 
the pillar at JlKt/c/a/ll, be w’ell founded, then the go- 
verning power on the banks of the Ga?iges, as late 
as about the time of the birth of C!1iu.st, was of the 
sect of Bo u DOHA. The Brahme}?s indeed had then 
introduced themselves into Hindustan, and had ob- 
tained lands, and even the rank of ])riinc mini.ster 
to the great Rajah : but they had not persuaded him to 
change his religion ; a clumge which wlicn accom- 
• L 3 plished, 

♦ Page 548 of this volume, + yfslatick Researches, JI, 

J Rbkn ell’s Memoir^ p. || Rcscarchosj I, Hi?# 
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.plished, proved equally destructive to the princ6, J),nd 
to the people. However idle and vjdiculou.s the le- 
gends and notions of the worshippers of Bouddha 
maybe, they have been in a great nieakire adopted 
by the Bralimois, but with all their defeets nion- 
struously aggra\-ated ; r^al^i? anti heroes are con- 
verted into gods, and iniposoibilities arc heaped on 
iinprobabilitics. No useful scieiure liavc tlie Brah- 
mens diffused among their followers ; history they 
have totally abolisbetl ; morality they have depressed 
to the utmost ; and the dignity and power of the 
altar tJiey have erected on the ruins of the state, and 
the rights of the subject. Even the laws attributed to 
Menu, which, umler the form in use among the 
-Biinncfs, are not ill suited for the purpose of an abso- 
lute monarchy, under the hands of the Brahmens 
iiave become the most abominable, and degrading 
system of oppression, ever iiri entcd by the craft of 
designing mc”, 

pURi NO my short stay in the Burma empire, aware 
of the interesting nature of the enquiry, I neglected 
lio oppoitunity of making myself acquainted with 
die religions tenets of the Ralums : but from a want 
of kaoAvledge in the language 1 should have obtain- 
ed a very superficial view, had not Captain Svmes 
given me the use oftln-ee tieatises, whicii he procured 
from Vf'NCENrius SAN Gf’. awAivo, an Italian 
residing’ at Bangoiai. The best was a Cosmography 
extracted by Sangekmano from various Burma 
writings. 'J be second was a translation of a small 
treatise, written by a latf? Zauado or king's confes- 
with an intention of converting the Christians. 
The third was a translation of the |?ook of ordination. 
These three I have united inloqne connected account, 
translating them from the origiiial Latin, and intef- 
n.jxmg them throughout with such observations as 
niy pepsoual accpiaintance with the subject, and my 
featling, have enabled me to collect. T regret ex- 
ceedingh’, that in my present situation I am not 
enabled to make the i:'st more numerous, as I have 

hardly 
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hardly any access to books : and I have to solicit 
the indulgence of the learned for erroi-s, which may 
have happened in several of my (pjotations-, as I have 
been Sometimes obliged to rely on my memory, 

I BEGIN with a translation of the 

COSMOGRAPHIA BARMANA. 

“ Of the measures of magnitude, and time, com’ 
“ monly used in the writings of the Burmas. 

“I. The Burmas conceive, that there are five 
“ species of atoms. The first is a fluid invisible to 
“ men ; but visible to those superior beings called 
“ Nat: a fluid Avhich pervades and penetrates all 
“ bodies. The second sj>ecies of atoms are those 
“ very minute particles,' which are seen floating in 
“ the air, wlien through any opening the sunbeams 
‘ ‘ enter a chamber. The tliird species is that very 
“ sulitile dust, which during tlic dry season, espe- 
“ cially in tlie months of February and J\Jarch, is 
“ raised aloft by the feet of man or ('f cattle, or by 
■“ the wheels of waggons. The fourth species con- 
“ sists of the grosser particles of the same dust, 
“ Avhich on account of their weight doiiotfly through 
“ the air, but remain near the earth. The last and 
“filth .species of atoms are those particles which 
“ fall to the ground, when letters are written with 
“ an iron style on palniira leaves: the manner of 
“ writing in use among these people. Now thirty- 
“ .si.K of tlie first specie.s of atoms make one of the 
“ second, thirty-six of the second one of the third, 
“ and so forth. Seven of the fifth or last species are 
“ e(|ual in size to a louse of the human head, seven 
“ lice are ctpial to one grain of rice, seven grains of 
“ rice are equal to one inch, twelve inches to one 
“ palm, two palms to one cubit, seven cubits to 
“ one ta, twenty ta to one imiba, eight usuba to 
“ one gaunt, t'onr gaimt to one Juzana. Thejuzana 
“ contains six Burma leagues, and ^onx ratoen. The 
* Li “ four 
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f'* four rafoen are equal to 400 ta^ or S, 800 cubits 
“ Again, the Burma writings reckon twelve hair§ 
equal to one grain of rice, four grains of rice equal 
to one finger, twelve finders equal to one foot, 

' ‘ and tlie common stature of a man is seven feet or 
four cubits.” 

These me^ures, it is to be observed, are not in 
use among the Bur mas : but have been introduced 
.ftoin India along witli their books. 

ir. The time in which the forefinger, Avhen 
drawn back from the thumb, will recover its pro- 
‘‘ per position, is called charasi^ which may be 
translated a second: ten charasi make one pian^ 
‘‘ six plan one hizana^ or minute, sixty bizana one 
hour, sixty hours one (lay, thirty days one month, 
“ t\velvc months ou^ year.” 

Such is tlie account of the Burma measurement 
of time given by the missionaiy; but it is by no 
means complete. More accurate divisions have taken 
place, in a great measure, I apprehend, owing tq 
the introduction of the Brahmens. The Rahans or 
. priests of (Iodama being entirely prohibited from 
the study of astrologj, and the people l)eing mucli 
addicted to divination of all kinds, the Bi'ahmcns 
have taken advantage of their credulity, and allo\ cr 
India beyond, t iie6rr/;/gCA‘havc established themselves 
in considerable numbers. Wc arc not liowever to 
conceive, that they liave any concern in tlie religion 
of tliesc countries: tlicy are merely employed about 
tiic coinrs, and in the houses of the great, as the 
Chaldeans wer<' about the kings of Persia^ as sooth- 
sayers and wise men- These Brahmens yearly com- 
pos® 

* The league is 7/100 cubits; accordingly the con- 

tains 44/00 rubir,, or is nearly twelve*miJcs. *V\\J:yojmia of 

jccording ro Sir William Jones Researches, IV, 

!^ 7 ) is four and a half G. miles. According to Mr. C^ambefs 
1 AiiaUcli y.c^cardics, I, 15 j) it is from nine tp twelve miles* 
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pose almanacs, of which I brought several from 
Amarapwra, Before an audience is g^ven on so- 
lemn occasions, they perform incantations under 
the throne of the king, or of great men : they are 
consulted on all matters of importance, to deter- 
mine the fortunate hour or season in which these 
ought to be undertaken : they bestow on their pro- 
tectors, amulets, charms, and the like. By such 
means tlie Brahmens have rendered themselves of 
great importance in the Burma empire, and have 
procured many privileges, confirmed even by the 
written law of the kingdom. Their being mention- 
ed in the Damathat, or code of laws commonly at- 
tributed to Menu, by no means however apf)ears to 
me a clear pi-oqf that the Brahmens were introduced 
into the Burma kingdom ;is early as th.at code : for 
we are told in the preface, that although all the 
laws are commonly attributed to Menu, yet that 
many altei’ations and additions have been made by 
different princes according to the exigencies of the 
times. For this and other reasons I am inclined to 
think that the introduction of the Brahmeiis into 
the Burma kingdom is a very recent event. Ispohe 
AV'ith none of them who had not himself come from 
Cussaif or Arakau, or who was not the first m de- 
scent horn sucii as had come from those countries: 
and they all citluT were, or affected to be, very ig- 
norant of the country. Besides, these laws of Menu 
w ere introduced from Ceylon, a country of which 
the iiidigetions inhahitants never have adopted the 
religion of the Brahmens. 

Tii K Burmus, in whatever manner they may have 
(d)tained it, have the knowledge of a solar year, 
fousisting of 36'5 days, and commencing on the 
JSth of .iprii. Like xiiost nations they also use a 
week of seven days, named after the plauets. 
Sunday Ta-Hayn-p;it-nue, Monday Ta-nayn-la, Tues- 
day Ayn-gu, Wi'tliu’sday Hoial-ilha-hu, Thursday 
'^la-sa-ba-da, Friday Thouk-khi, Saturday 2'ha-na. 
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TkE' Common year, however, 'of the Bttrmas is 
f and by this year are regulated their holidays 
/and festivals! It is composed of twelve months, 
Which alternately consist of thirty and twenty-nine 
days, as follows ; ' * 

Of ;!|0'da'7l. X Ta^goo. %Na^mtaung, 5 J^ag-tptun. 7 Sa-deen^iut, ^Na-to. Il Ta-^ne^dua. 
t)f 29 days. TiKassoun. 4 lVa~v6o. 6 Ta^da^day. 8 7a^%auH^iiu>. XQPya»%o, ixTa^boun, 

This being eleven days shorter than their solar 
year, in order to make the beginning o^Ta-goo co- 
incide with our 18th of April, the first day of their 
solai’ year, the But'tnas every third year add ah in- 
tercallary moon. This seems to have been the ex- 
tent of chronological science in Hindustan, during 
the prevalence of the doctrine of Bouddha, us the 
Jtahans will go no farther. But it was soon disco- 
vered by the Brahmens, that this contrivance would 
not make the commencements of the lunar and solar 
years coincide. They therefore wish from time to 
time to introduce other intercallary moons, in order 
to make the festivals occur at the proper season. 
The present king, who is said to be a studious and 
intelligent prince, was convinced of the propriety 
of the Brahmens advice, and persuaded the Rahans 
of the capital to adrl an intercallary moon during 
the year we were there. He had not however the 
'Same success in the more distant provinces ; for al- 
though very strong measures were taken at Rangoun, 
such as ordering the people for some days not to 
supply^ the Rahans with provisions, yet in the end 
the obstinacy of the clergy prevailed, and they ce- 
lebrated a great festival a month earlier ‘At Rangoun, 
than was done at Amarapura. To this obstinacy 
.the Rahans were probably in a great measure insti- 
gated by a jealousy, which they not without reason 
entertain against such dangerous intruders as the 
Brahmens; and they were encouraged to persist by 
the ignorance of those about the king. Of this ig- 
norance his majesty was very sensible, and was ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring* from Bengal some 
learned Brahmens and proper books. None of those 
, / Isaw 
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I saw in the empire could read Sanscrit, and all 
tlicir, books were in the common dialect of BengaL 

T4k 1st of October 1795, was at Jmaraput*a 
Kinsaha^a the 19 th of Sadeengiut, in the year of the 
Burma a;ra 1157; so that the reckoning, at that 
place at least, agreed very well with the solar year,: 
but 1 observed tliat the Burmas in general, if; not 
always, antedated by one day the four phases of the 
moon, ■whicli are their common liolidays. I did not 
liowever learn, whether this proceeded from their 
being unable to ascertain the true time of the change 
of the moon, or if it was only an occsisional circum- 
stance, arising fiom some farther contrivance used 
to bring the solar and lunar years to coincide.- In 
the common reckoning of time the Burmas divide 
the moon into two parts, the light and the dark, 
moon ; the first containing the days during which 
the moon is on the increase, and the second, those 
in which slie is in the wane. Thus for instance, 
the 1 4th oi Sadeengiut is called the 14th of the light 
moon Sadeengiut : but the Ifith is called the 1st of 
the dark moon Sadeengiut. 

Whence the Burmas date their aera I could. not 
from them learn. Joannes Moses, Akunwun or 
collector of the land tax for the province of Pegu, 
the most intelligent man with whom we conversed, 
did not seem to know. He said that whenever the 
king thouglit the years of the lera too many, he 
changed it. Tlie tact however, 1 believe, is, that 
this ara commencing in our year 658 is that used 
by the astronomers of Siam, and from them, us a- 
niorc polished nation, it has passed to the Burmas, 
whose pride hindered them from acknowledging the 
truth*. ^ 

Having mentioned the fondness of these people 
for divination, I think no place will suit better than 
this, to inti'oduce what I observed among them oo 

that 


* Loiibcte du Koyaume dc Siam II, IQS. 
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' !&li'$ubject j for they consider it as the most usefUl 
= afhd noble of sciences. We are not however to be- 
KeVe, that it is always used from ignorance. I am 
persuaded, that, like the augurs among the Ronians, 
the JBrrthrmns are often called upon for political pur- 
poses. When pressed to dispatch business, which 
the government wish to defer, the easiest way of 
procuring delay is for the Brahmen to mention a 
dist«mt day as the favourable time i or when insult- 
ed by a nation of whom they ate afraid, the minds 
of the people can easily be quieted, by a distant 
time being found propitious for revenge. Although 
I am. convinced that political advantage is thus taken 
of the art, yet there can be no doubt, but that the 
gteater part, even of the best informed among the 
peoplCi are firmly persuaded of its existence. 

. hip person will commence the building of a house, 
a journey, or the most trifling undertaking, with- 
out consulting some man of skill to find a foitunate 
day or hour. Friday is a most unlucky day, on 
■which no business must be commenced. I saw se- 
veral men of some rank, who had got from the king 
small boxes of theriac, or of something like it, and 
which they pretended would render them invulneis 
, itble. I waS'pften asked for medicines, that would 
^render tiie body impenetrable to a sword or musket 
ball, and on answering that I knew of none such, 

, my medicil skill was held in very low estimation. 
Itideed evejy Burma doctor has -at the end of his 
book some channs, and .w'hat are called magical 
squares of figures, which he copies, and gives -to 
■ be worn by his patients. And although these 
- squares are all of uneven numbers,” and consetiuent- 
ly of the easiest .construction, yet the ignorant 
multitude repose great Confidence in their virtue. 

nicn whom wc saw, had small bits of gold or 
jewels introduced under the skin of their arnrs, in 
"olrdi^* to render themselves invulnerable : and the 
tatooing on the legs and thighs of the Burma men 
they not o nly think ornamental, but a preservative 
the bite of snakes. Almost every man of 

any 


against 
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any edncation pretends to a skill in cheiromancy, 
or the foretelling of .a person’s fortune by lppl<;ing 
at the palms of his hands. Prophecies and idr^^ns 
are also in great credit among the Burmas, as among 
all rude 4ind ignorant nations. We Am’e informed 
that a prophecy having lately been cuiTcnt, fore- - 
telling that Pegu would again be the seat of gor 
vernment, the king was thrown into considerable 
anxiety, and thinking to elude the prophecy, had 
sent orders to the Hyoowun (or governor of the 
province) of Haynthawade, to remove the seat of 
Ills government from Rangoun -to Pegu then in ^ 
ruins. The late Myomoitn was so attached to RJun- 
goun, that he always found some excuse for delay- 
ing the execution of the order ; but while we were 
in the Burma empire, his successor Avas busily em- 
ployed in rebuilding Pegu, and having made con- 
siderable progress, had taken up his residence ui 
that city. Nor did he appear to be ntore exempt 
from such credulity than his master. We were told, 
when at Pegu, that he wi^s often employed in search 
of a hidden treasure, in consequence"^ of some di- 
rections he had. received in a dream : and that he" 
often went into the woods to look for a temple, 
which, it was alleged, had the power of rendering: 
itself visible or invisible. All good .people are ia 
consternation on account of certain robbers, who 
by a power in magic are supposed able to changer 
theniseh'es into tigers, or other wild beasts, and 
thus without a danger of detection can commit 
their nocturnal spoils. The, grand art of astrology, 
however, seems to be chiefly practised, and under- 
stood by the Brahmens. Yet, while at ArammaHanee 
or PoHgan, I procured a treatise on this isu^ject 
Avritten.in the Burma language : tvhich, Avith all ther 
other manuscripts I brought from the country, arer 
now in the possession of Sir John Murrat, at 
Af^hosc request I 'made tlie collection. HcrwcA'er 
great the proficiency of the Brahmens in astrology 
may be, 1 was informed by my friend the Mission-: 
ary, that they were very ignorant in astronomy. 
Although they sometimes attempt to calculate 
,» 6 , eclipajs 
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«p%sc!s, yet they pretend hot to ascertain either the 
hp«r of l^eir coniinencement, pr the extent of the 
obsonration. That his account was just, I make 
: no^oubtl as an eclipse of the moon happened dur- 
ing'bur stay at Amarnpuret, which had eluded their 
acience, and which they attempted to discredit. It 
woifld indeed appear from a treatise of Mr. Sabiuee 
Davis*, that the time of the full moon, and the 
duration of the eclipse, found by the rules given 
in the Suryq Siddhant'a, differ considerably from the 
truth ; and that although the rules ^ven in the 
Siddhqnta Rahasya, and other more modern books, 
make a nearer approach,, yet tliat they arc far from 
being correct ; so that even the Brahmens of Hin- 
dustan are not much farther advanced than those of 
Amarapura, notwithstanding the improvements they 
have introduced from time to time, perhaps as they 
were able gradually to procure a little better infortn- 
atlbn from their coiu|uerors, Mohammedans ami 
Christians f- 

After this long digression I sliall return to the 
Cosraogniphia 

OF THE UXn^ERSE." 

“ The Universe is called by the Biirmas, Logha, 
which signifies successive destruction and repro- 
‘^.duction : because it is conceived, as tre shall af* 
“ terivards mention, that the Universe, after it has 
“ been destroyed either by fire, w'atcr, or w ind, is 
again of itself restored to its ancient form. Our 
t ‘ earth the Burmas do not, like us, conceive to he 
“ ^herical : but they suppose it to be a circular 
plane elevated somewhat in the center ; so that 
“ theie is every where from the center to the cir- 

“ cumterence 

* Auaiick Res. II. 285 . . 

+ I Save heard it reported, that the Royal Oak has now found its 
way into ss^me of the oldest Brahmfnical treatises on the coiHitclla^ 
cions. Tlte greater part of ^f/f^it/xnanuscripts^ owirg to the badness 
of the^ pAper, require to be copied at least Qtu^ in ten years, as they 
in that climate, preserve no longer ; and every copyist, it is to 
adds to old books whatever (discoveries he makes, re, 
lin.^hing his immediate repotation for learning, in order to promote 
tke^and and profitable em^oyroent of his sayt, the deiosion of the 
maSitude. 
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cumfercnpe some declivity. This earth is ihi- 
“ tirely. surrounded by. a chain of very lofty moun- 
itains called J^etchiavaJa.* Fropa the surface of 
^he sea these hills extend each \Fay, up and down, 

“ 82,000 The diameter of this earth is 

“ 1, 203,400 jttzana; its circumference is three ti.roes ' 
its diameter; and its thickness 240,000 Juzana. 

“ The half of this depth is dust. The remaining and 
“ lower, half consists of a compact rock, which is 
“ named Hila Pathavy. Tliis immense body of dust 
“ and rock is supported by a double thickness of 
“ water, and that again by twice its thickness of 
“ air; below which the Bui'mas suppose to be a va- 
“ cuum. Besides this earth of ours, it is imagined 
that there ai'e of the same form 10, 100,000 others, 

“ which mutually touch in three points, forming 
“ between them a similar number of equilateral 
“spaces, which on account of the sun’s rays hot 
“ reaching them, are filled with water intensely ctild. 

“ The depth of these 10,100,000 triaiigulav spaces 
“ is %4,000 juzana, and each of their sides is 3,000 
^’‘Juzanu in length f. 

“ II. Ix the middle of the most elevated part of 
“ our earth, the Burma writings place Mienmo, the 
“ largest of all mountains^, ' It is elevated above 

• “ the 

* The Brahmensy in plr.ee of the mountain Zetchla^valcty suppose 
the world to be surrounded by. immense serpent, v/hkh they name 
Artanuaot Vawghu .Faulln't a. s. BaRTHOLOMiCo Muisl lUr^iaifi 
Codices mss: Uhishati Rot/ne 17t).'3. page Si I. 

+ This shews the 7ery crude notions of geometry which must have 
prevailed in Hhidustan^ when this doctrine \vas invented, 

J Murrmo is, I believe, a Burma word, signifying ilie mountainof 
vision. It seems to be the same with the Mem Fara^jada 6f the 
Brahmensj which ate perhaps Sanferit or Balt words of the same 
meaning. The ingenious etymologist PAUi.i:«us/'r*<f/ij. pag: 281 

sup €t passim uhsqtu in his description cf a figure of the ^rhihet 
cosmography, has rhade wonderful confusion by suj. posing that the 
imaginary Mens or Mienmo is thh same with the snowy He'mansuntuot 
Himaleh^ which actually exists. In lacr, the cosmcgraphical tabic of 
7 hihet will he found a rude Attempt to delineate the general cosmogra* 
phy here delivered, except that it represents Mienmo^ with the seven 
furroundipg chains of hills, and the intervening Sida, 
vhere;is the^ are by the fUkans described as being circular. ' 
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.*^^^ surf9tceofthesca.flf4'4OODJ»;s0i^, wd ^ceadt 
mucli below. If we take a large cask, aihd im^ 
<* ^er8e.josnebalf,of it under water, with one of the 
‘/ ends nppermosl^ we shall have an exact repre- 
sentation of the figure, situation, and position of 
J^ieamo. The diameter of the superior plane sur- 
*^‘^ce of this mountain is 4S,0(XiJuzana. This im- 
‘‘jpense hulk is supported on three feet, which are 
** raiee carbuncles, each 3,000 Juzana high, and 
** which are connected to Sila Pathavy^ The 
* * eastern face of Mienmo is silver, the western glass, 
the' northern gold, and the southern face is pale- 
coloured carbuncle. Seven chains of hills, like 
“ so many belts, every where surround the king of 
mountains .Mienmo .* and in the intervals between 
“ these chains are seven rivers called Sida*^ because 
** their white waters are limpid like crystal, and un- 
f^able from their lightness to support even the 
“ smallest feather. The height of these hills, and 
the width and depth of these rivers, decrease, as 
they are more distant from Mienmo, and that in a 
“ duplicate proportion: thus the first range of hills 
**, which is called ./Kgarndo, is in height 84, 000. /«- 
*\zana; and the first great Sida or river, which 
“ runs between Jfienmo and Jugando, isol the same 
“ width and depth : the second chain of hills is 
“ 4SI,0b0^*Mi;of»i high ; apd the second Sida of equal 
“ width and depth : and thus the others diminish 
in a rimilar proportion.” 

“ III. Opposite to the four cardinal parts of 
“ Mienmo, are placed in the middle of the ocean, 
“ foul" gr^t islands, the habitations of men, and of 
“ other animals. 'ITie eastern island named Piop-^ 
pax>ideha, is shaped like tl>c Inoon in her quarters, 
and is in circumference 9^1, juzana. ■ The 
western island, which is like the full moon, is 
named Amaragoga, and has a similar circum- 

** fereuce. 

• 

Sida in the dialect, of Arahtn Is applied to the sea, which the 
^urmas name FanAay ; but 1 imagine that sea would be a more pro- 
^ interpretation of than the word river oTed by the ^ssipnarj^a 




writinigs 

iSfJShs ;^iu ^#^'^fft' 

islamls are of the airjti^^kat 

<c ^ i#assa^^ obe^, ' thi^ 

also say, th# the ^tj# difS^ent j^ees of . Mie^' 
communi^to r^^y^cor^xs^^^ not Only to 
the seas lyi^^oppijite t^:;i^hqii,:#ut ^Ish to%e 
»slandsand tfe i^hi3^^^ 

t( the easffcrri island 

and its tnha&ita.nte, itatrc^^hd rivdrsy withalltlie 
< j. ^ar as Jiiount Zetchidvala, are white 

«< Hiilk.^ in a, snniJar manner, the glass lace ott 
the west side of communicates a green cor 

lourtetheg^twestfern island, and to the50d smalt 
islands DyMmich it'is surrounded, and also to all 
t( air^ pkrt of the ocean which lies to the west of 
Miennw, They speak in a similar manner of the 
two other paits ; the northern and tee southern : 
VoL* \L M “ an^ 

• JT *1*^ fa entirely the creatine of fancy, there being; i*? 
spKiw of plant so called : but I observed that a kind of letpect wa» 
paid by the Burmat to the iaj>» or Fiw religiesa. From the. 


tharacters with which this name is written qj ^ itisevldeot- 

Pah or SaitscrSt word, and the reverence paid to it lias be«i iiftrOB 
duc^ itom HiudustMi It is said that God ama rested himself by 
leaning on it, at a time whgn he had been much fatigued* The at- 
tention paid to the tree seems therefore chiefly given, from its being 
considered as a rfclic of the God ; but does not appear to be esteenm 
ot much impormnce iii the religious cooe, as it is not mentioned in 
tile summary religious duties, which we sliall afterwards detail* 
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.-.■■^T-.? ■'T't. fecSf^n-td -be 

-dig^Vr "|w d^;/lyi«gr 

gir^Maj^s,. and 
tf i|l|in^ andt'b^a.tWtQther .^tween 

■K{3» 






■v^<5rr^‘?^ .ca^^^fble ot 

^.,,^al^^W!gg. l^^estj^ips ,,a«dvrabnstyou8 

SO0. yp^y even. *' lOOO ^w- 


leqj^bA jWJsea tb^ fisfee?,4mpjy move* 
** , t^y. cgasiie it wire to. boil : but when 

**..i^ey ,ii|ap u,p;^itj[i -wWle ba«i^, tliey raise 
^A.;j^)p!e,^-bxtei!J(diBg'i&bTn Sxilkito.pfPiS^MZtfas^ These 
“ : seas ate therefore inaccessible to .>dhips^. It is 
“ .related,, in, the Murtna writings, that a Ktdit ( Eu- 
^^.jrip^eam) ship, -having ventured to penetrate into 
** ihem, had been swallowed up: and hence it is 
*%honcludt'd, that tliete can he no communication. 
** . h^ween the four great islands. Tlie Buri^ there- 
*l-..ifore suppose, that tlie ships which arrive from 
**, Europp^ in their kingdom, come from some of 
** the ssaall islands belonging to the great isle Zor^ 
“ Imdibas and thence ihe Europeans zxt commonly 
** ealled the inhabitants of the small islands.” Al- 
though religion and ignorance induced the Burmas^ 
pn their first acquaintance with Europeans^, to form 
such mean ojpnions of them ; yet better information 
h^' corrected their error, and I always at Amarapura 
hemd Britain mentioned by the name of Pyee-gye, 
or |he great kingdom. 

;V ■' ' . 

In thft Coimogonla IndicoJ^ibetatia, given us by PavVIKUS, We 
v^' a rude imitation of a ship passing between Zabndtbm and' one a£ 
^/kpendenc smalt islands, in order, I. suppose, to shew the interven- 
b of the sea ^o be navi^fble. I wonlet that the vigilance of 
oveiiJh-to hft.NoAH’)( 
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:bef^;irito-,#itffe;^ds^'- l>4;-,iES^^-W''^aci*i5 
** i^‘%mgs i 4d, a>«.mate- 

rial, jjut do noty^siiefatifef’^^ oi 

** imnidterial jbdin^;^r tifete kiij^ 

are a^aib speSiifesi iSjifiK 

“ of w^li hat rts p)i0^r 6oh prVK^i>i®a.tli&. T^e 

spee^ 

bmiy or Stat^^d# ^^^nces seyefit of '#hi6li ^ 
**' states 4!>f ha^iodss,, rtpd four oC misery, wWc|i 
** last are- caJl^ Ttle firirt s^te-of^ happy ex* 

** istenc^ contsunS itt^i; the oth^r six happy states 
*‘ are composed Of Nd^f, or superior beih|s. The 
**■' four Ap^ are iaferh^ States, in Irhich beings are 
** punished for fOririCT 'crimes- second kind of 
“ beings, the Mupa, b^ e rix|eeh of habitations x 
*‘ and tbpr bei<S#g ton&e Ampa, or beings desti- 
“ tute of bodyi” . 

’ VII. Before I proceed to give a topographi* 
cal description of these habitations, with an ae- 
** count of the beings which they contain, it will 
be necessary to explain some collateral circum* 
** stances. 


“ Irt, It is yrell known riiat the Surma writings 

* ‘ admit of transmigration ; but the notions con- 

tained in them on this subject difiet from those 
commonly received ; for it is the usual opinion, 
** that the souls, which animate bodies, after the 
death of these bodies pass into others: On the 
‘^ contrary, the Surma uTitings alledge, that in 

* ‘ death, whether of man, beast, or of any living 
“ being, (for they believe all living beings to pos- 

sess souls, ) the soul perishes with the body, and 
they alledge, that after this dissolution, out of 
“ the same materials another being arises, which, 
V according to the good or bad actions of the former 
life, becomes either a man or an animal, or a JVa/, 

MS ** or 
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v^^si ;?|^-''^\iSi^<thi^: 1 &irtjb«!rMX^ -that 

beilii^ce «i^lSx[ua}|^ rev<Jtirijig,i®. these cmmgi^, 
Ifor. tl& dui^tioa orone-^^^^^ ■ft'orlds, 'until 
H ;thcgr ]^a^pe^orjiied such sw^iohs as <intide‘-them 
‘f to N£^m, the. most pei-fect of^ali states, con- 
listing, in a kind of annihilation,, in which heinga 
'‘^^ ■hre free from change, misery, death, .sipkness, 
'5?--nr old^age.”%': ■■ .-ti'-..- -/•■.•:.■ •. il • V. 

i?>' • .V. :., ■ . :■>■- 'i' 

'. ' For a further accouajt Of Niebtm^e readef may 
odhsult the treatise the sZiifwdft afterwarsK tratis- 
Jated. Annihil^ion ui# in.^the tekt by my ■ friendf, 
and in gM%raf%y ' the^ missfonSriw, ‘ treating 
on this 8ttbj^€,'|s^a Very inacOuratcf^femi. •■' Niebmi 
implies the bein^ exempted- from sdi the miseries in- 
cident tb^hhmamty, but by . ik> meahs aniijhHatioh. 
Neither ’iioes ^ebatf imply absorption into the di- 
\’ine essence ; ncloctrine comnafoU I believe to Plato 
ah’d the and probably borrowed from thO 

J^Fagi. .The sent of Go DAM A esteem tlte. opinion 
of a divine being, who created the uni vers®, - to be 
highly impiouss 'V It might be supposed, that this 
doctrine of tranknigration would, among the wor- 
shippers of Godama, preveiit the belief in ghosts 
or apparitions of the dead, but I found this not to 
be the case. The death of some pemons belonging 
to the Chinefe embassy, who were lodged near us 
during our stay at Amarapura, produced great con- 
sternation among all the women and children in the 
neighbouihood ; t^eir ghosts being supposed more 
likely to be restless than those of the natives. 


“ 2.ilhf, The writings do not conceive one 

“ world, but ail iiilinite number, one constantly 
“ succeeding another; so that when one is de- 
stroyed, another of the same form and structure 
“ arises, according to a certain general law, W'hich 
“ they call daymnada, and which may be interpreted 
Wliieh wus the first World, and Avbich will 
be the last, they do not pretend to know : nay 
^; they say, tliut even Godama did not obtain this 
S “ knowledge. 
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** )do<Jtops 

‘^bejmhitig, ett4i; that |s 

shy ^ that sS^«S^is|ye >4 b^ ’and re- 

productions orthd^^i4d^ .%i^lnhlh ag^ wheel, 
*«;iti which we pf^at Cttt-a^tlaif^ 'heginhing aof 

- ' ' • -V ^ ' ' ■*■ ;'* ,.r .- - Vi ^ , . ’., 

“ BaFORE-'we timt of i|ie ^th^ion . of 

** life attribute^ to.the,ibovc-nientiofied hdlngs, it 
“..Wili he necdsWry to'^^ye sotoe idea jrf the fonder-. 

* * ful duratioa’ which |ae Bu^a writings dssign to 
*Vpn.e ■\vprld. . .They Bax that^^the - age . of t;h®. 

inhabiting , this .’ souiherh island has not always 
" been the sanie with^what it is at ptesent, jind thsit 
it will not continue jto be .the same : hut that i,^ 
“ is lengthened or shortened, acc6r<inig to Utegene- 
** ral merit or demerit of .mens’ actions. The life of 
“ the first man, or of the first inhabitants of Zabu- 
** tlibay extended to one ^ssenchii. .Now the 
“ chit is an infinite number, of years, of which to 
“ give an idea, the doctors say, that if for 

** three years it should rain, incessantly over the 
whole surface of this earth, which is 1,203,400 
*\jusaua in diameter, the number of drops of rain 
falling in such a space and time, although far ex- 
■“ ceediug human conception, would only equal the 
“ number of years contained in one Assenckii. Af- 

* ‘ ter these first inhabitants, tlieir children and grand- 
“ chiltlren had gaadually and successively shorter 

lives, in proportion as they became less virtuous : 
“ and this gradual deci'ease continued till men came 
“ to live ten years only, the duration ofthclifeofmeri 
“ in their greatest state of w ickedness. The chiltlren 
**of these, considering the cause of their parents 
short life, and dedieating themselves more to the 
“practice of virtue, becameworthy of liv^ing twenty 
“yearsi Afterwards their children and gi'and- 
“ children, increasing gradually in the performance 
“ of good Av'orks, had tlicir lives protractcil to 30, 
“40, 80, 100, 1,000, 10,000 years, and finally 
“ came to live one Asseuchii. Now this succe.ssive 

3 “ decrement 



l>y/an''- i^s -' 
' jiB&st.take 

f * pl^ repi:B^lKtidh of a 

*f l^t ii^%}yed, 

the, ji^^ent w<n'id e.ievep’of ^hese BliBhg^ nave 
^^‘Vtalten jpi^e, iibr will it bp: destrow^ tiB , it h^ 
f *<‘^^^(i-'‘i:lifWgb5':: fiftyrij^J^ I'b® 
fiiaP in wiiich i^e of . 

-PS^ tftfce pi^» is p^led, 

**- ^ixi^^^vk.Mnd€e(i^ pTie.;A»sent 

~^:€;^ii!(a^i:^our maj^ btje, Makt^fot. ’* 

f ; sd^ET ii:^“na^ bbiisider thp .^^piness and 
**itaiate^ i^lhe d|^ere|itiiiving beings;; Midthe^oiw 
“ pt. babiifsaioiisr>wb^h they , possess,. We shall 
it* jl»jgihr.«^ith thdA^py be^ fiistof all with 

f ‘ Bftan, the fitsti fia^y spmes of these beings called 

' „■:'■? *THB-4iametw pf thijsisou'djera island is jlOiOOQ 
f‘^zaita: If we substtaot 3,000 juzana of iyoods^ 
and desarts, and 4,000 of water, which occupy 
f* ;the surface of tliis island, there will remain*3,00Q 
f*.^zana, the diameter of the v^<»» or habitation of 
men. The duration of the life, which pjen at 
present enjoy, is reckoned somewhat longi when 
itiCxtenjls to eighty years. Amoijgst us sotne are 
f *; rich, others j>oor ; . some learned and of a quick 
Understanding, others .i^orant anti stupid; some 
?' are oppressed with grief and ern es, others free from 
•‘ fmxiety and fear pass their lives in tranquillity and 
happiness; some are Ioav and held in reprbach, 

V others are honoured and raised to the rank of 

V .princes, or of officers ; some are deform^ Others 
me beautiful ; ^d finally, some die soon, while 

** others enjoy long life. These different conditions 
J^and states among men are bestowed on them by 
Go DAM A, according to the merit or demerit of 
i’. the actions performed by them in a former life : 
hilt of this we shall afterwmds have occasion to 
treat more at length. » * ’ 

X. Let 


^ Page i7&of chi8 Tolume. 



. ** X. Let ..«s the 

**, Bttrm&s ct>mc^hmj^V4he dit\tiiea of 

“ the other three great ^ life ©f^tibe ih- 

* ‘ hahilahts. ' Qfr;^PiQpp4^ii^Hai^i^nAs^mara^^k^, is ‘ 

*^'not li^de, ^ ding^autioh '; 

“ but.ajlways lasts foi*'l50O y^0«. fetmiof their 
“ counfenanc^ resehibles^mpectlvel^i ti^t of. the 
*f islands they^iiihahiifc r fha^df thc^^^tefeiislaBders 
^ ‘ heing like ti®s mobh iin her .quarter, dnd -that of 
^^?the western touud lil^afullanoony'.TheseS^^d^^ 

“ also differ frbIh^wi6’the?r .stature^ ' 

* ‘ pavideha being niney onbits higli, andi .those- ‘of 

* ‘ Amaragoga Hbang* six. Iti their ihann^s, agri- 
“ culture, comtneroe, '',ahd arts, these islajiders fe- 
** semb'Fe us oi ZabitdibA. Each of the feurgreiit 
“ islands has its pectdiar sacred tree; which being 
“ producsed at the beginning of the world of its o'W’n. 
“accord, and by the, power of fate; will continue 

as long as the world itself. Tlie ' height of these 
“ trees is said to he 100 Jumna, and the branches 
“ extend in a circle on . e. very side to the distance of 

* ‘ fifty ; so that the whole circuit of each tree 

“ .is 300 Juzana, and the trunk is eighteen juzaha 
*'-in circumference.” 

. “ XL The inhabitants of the northern island 
“ differ totally from those of the others for they 
‘ ‘ neither practise agriculture, commerce, nor any 
‘ ‘ other profession. There grows in their island" a 
“ tree called Padeza-bapn, on which, in place ‘bf 
fruit, hang precious. garments of every kind; so 
that from these trees tlie inhabitants are supplied 
“ with all manner of cioathmg. Neither have the 
inhabitants of Unc-kegru any need to cultivate the 
>‘r ground; as the same produces a c^r- 
'*< tain excellent kind of rice, Avhich has no husk. 
“.Seme of this rice, when the natives are hungry, 
“ they put on a certain kind of stone called Zotrar.m, 
“ which immediately of itself emits five, and dresses 
“ the rice : and as i»on as tins is tlone, the fire dies 
“ away. Whilst these people are eating their rice, 
various meats of the most exquisite llavour, ac- 

M 4 cording 



, < bf^neh |>erson,'ap- 

ttp-'ttie Padeza- 
3:^is'fo^^ isufestancc, 

is prepared fb;* one 
many : --ifoBJ afte;r. 
'* *' ofeng it all ael&satipn hunger ibr 

' 4^«- '■ fbe‘>i'^Wi^ re- 

<^i£^hs orth«f a3t^T4-d^ppe#i ' Pypub such 
?*/ a -diet tlie“ nati^a of any 

BidtneM j nor l^vte iliey any incdWenienGp fiom 
age»:^^ut ii^e yaat's haj^y and 

ti-anquU^in continual i^ouif' ala'ayf in tne^ pe» 7 “ 
.** 4pns rese|nblin^ youths of eighteen yeays. •' 
^^•Th® n^ner^in w^nh ^t^ contract 

mama^ is reHiarkahtfc’ Women there are not 

^eir children without any pain. When their tniip 
theytbringfprth theirchildretiin the streets, 
t* aiid ditrb leave them.<!«(1ie children,'' though thus 
*'^;^ri^a.keh< by their .parents, do not diet tor the 
ptosertgers put the extremities of their fingers.into 
•W-the:inont3is of the infants, who from' -thence suck 
a.most exquisitemectareous liquor,, by which they 
are - refreshed and nourished tor seven days, in 
w|4®h. tw® they/heccraie tull gi’own. No one 
tihen knows his own relations; not only for the 
*‘«hoVe-njentioned reason ; but also because all the 
inhabitants of the northern island are of the same 
fiwm and colour. ‘ Whenever therefore a man and 
woman struck with mutual .ibve tvish to contract 
nagniagej they retire under tlie shade of a certain 
“ntiost agreeable kind of a tree. If they be not 
“ newly related, this tree bends down-its branches 
. “ mad leaves, covering them with a delightful boa'cr,' 

‘ ‘ whete they consummate their marriage :’ but if 
“ they be very nearly related, the tree neither bends 
down its branches nor leaves : and tliey then 
** knowing their consanguinity immediately abstain 
“ frem any farther connection. These islanders 
“ arc not amorous : for they ndver perform the con- 
“jugal rites more than ten times: many abstain 

^^froni 



^d many, 

‘ » after ]biaviti|( 45!t.dT seyWitiroe®, 

‘^.Jljecome, as ir it mi^and hdly,- who 

‘ ‘ hawe 'oyetcodte tJbe de- 

‘fisijfisj \if theii^Tmid^B^ . . IkAr, thj^^ .reasojis in this 
no orije .we%Si,: ; no one grieyes at. tlm <ieath 
-ff'. of aiK(theriibu^.aa4N»<m die^j .|he'body 

js deposited , iti a .plaee, . .^feere Very large 

/f-birds, destined byt^ate for^.^at ps^rpo^,!^^^ 
away to anojdier partdf tbeis!an4f < and:ii^e .do' 
vour iit. .dij^boug]b th^se dslandem are^^iiiteen 
f * icubitshigh. they are srejry Imndsome^ espeeiaUyVhe 
wosieitF who e^Gd: in si^ncss, s£^^nesp> and 
‘ * elegMice of Imiba. '^They are of ^ golden colour, 
** of which, as lwG iiavc said, the whole island parti* 
cipateS, fpom its being opposite to the golden side 
of Mtknmoi > ' , 

“This northern island, besides, is of all others 
‘‘ .the most agr^able. ; In it there is neither hot, 
“nor cold, nor rainy season, nor is there any in- 
temperance in the air. It contains no ferocious 
** beasts, no serpents^ nor poisonous insects, tlu^ 
f ‘ infest the life of man. Its Jiappy inhabitants re- 
“ quire no houses, but live their whole lives safe 
f‘and tranquil in the open air. Every whoro H 
abounds ivith the most beautiful trees, of a golden 
f* colour, . from whence hang, in profusion and v9y 
riety, the most delicious fruits, and' the sweetest 
‘ ‘ scented flowers. The same trees pour forth most 
“shining gums, which serve the natives for per- 
fumed ointments. The whole island flows with 
“ streams of sandal-wood water, in which the na- 
‘ * lives sjmrt au4 swim. But although these northern 
“ islanders thus'escei the others in happiness; they 
“ are inferior to those of the south in courtesy, pru- 
“ dence, and qumiing.” Cunning among all the 
worshippers of BouiipHA is esteemed a great virtue; 
and 1 much suspect, from the practise, that the doc- 
trine of the sunple Pandits, as Sir W. Jokes is 
pleased to cal! them, "has not in this point tended to 
improve the morals of their Hindu converts. 

^ “ XII. 



■ ’eaijfiern,’. Attrf ' 

‘,-*!S:.^^^^^ig|^'^d3r^‘'<^biii^;\'4uS''^^^ iyil6,ti&^f$ crt’ 
; '.i^hd‘-^^udi6af--hM are C'd^l^iintly- 

lih'fe in 

of 1:h6 Mdr^bi^s^islan#j}y€ty#fco^ en- 
rekfe'n. tlie,Biiruia 

^‘bibrsiv-^GUliel-^dt :bii^ 'tO'-'l^'cstef^^ -i'nhi»t)ttant 
,':''^‘*^«6f'r.th4 'jinfth^riii in preferem^ tn^ilie abtttbcfn 
‘ .-v?^ji8|i^i;||&r;it'iss!;.in'.tln&*4ast^ tl^apei'£^ii^ by 

^rltiso hiinseif to 

**;J^Vjjup^<o^ bi^itaitions'of^^^’^e NMt^- or- to that 
**;jiS©st peife#- of^ sJl talM 'IHeiicie 

‘*‘dt is ficiii^ures^: .this southern 

‘island ,;»icsdled 'the •Fo^'of Wi'eban:"., J. . 

N,- niaiikindjt eoniatheisix ranks of 

■'**~'.M^ or:geQii, ; and- their hstJntations; which are 
'•* c^Ipd:— !-l. ZaiimiaJmriti 2. Tataiehiza; A. Jama, 
'Duisida, S.'-N^idnt^naratti 6: Paraneimimta- 
*^i'ddsitmi^*~; besides these thefe! are the llujia and 
'V /ipUpa^ The bon or: habitations of the Nat are 
tiws disposed ; in the. plane commencing at the 
<?.* summit of Jagakdo, and thus extending from the 
:^‘ ®(iiddle oil Mienmo to -the molmtalns Zetehmvala 
'** which surrountl this earth, is the habitation of the 
“ fifst rank of Nat, c^ledi Zadmiaharit. To this 
“tank belong the -sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
■<* wMch, according to the Burma writings, ai-e the 
“ palaces of certain Nat called Zadmnaharif. Be- 
“ ginning at the summit of and extending 

‘‘ frt^ thence in a piano to Zetchuivala-, is the ha- 
“.bitation of the second rank ol' Nat called Tava- 
teinza. Forty-t^fo thousand jiizuna above the 
“ Tavateinza, istlieiiabitalion cfthcyrtMirt: and above 
that, always at the same thsiaace of ^^QOQjuzana 
from each other, are the habitations of the other 

“ three 

* The Brahmens, into these six abodes of t’.'? Nat, have introduced 
■ with their families. See Paulik? Mus, Barg, page i’Sa. 



**vthBBe'’y4nka,.^f„ J^#,v. are. 

!“, parallel |)l^«st '^e^l^Sp«^cular ^ 

“ ZetchimahtJ Nat ere ihpt^ 

f ‘, oi*^ sixtesn whiclt .4iS||0feedii^ 

FiyjEj^huod*^ V^oma^^ 

above ^h]B hig^attljiifcbitata^ iVir^j •sa'e three 
•**. habitations i^-^n^^lyai^ iast^aanieijblaae, at 
f.^. the form of eq^ktferai%imi^e; h^ 
tion being distantfihhi.ihe^lheia §SB,O^Jusima: 
the .Kir^a, -^ell /hate. am .'<^|i^i?Rhe 'fii«t 
f A • At'>#je sam» peti^endicajar diatkttiM! of 

558,©OQ .^)f#j!®«ft#. #e-'thr^« othei; habitatidiiSy df 

^5 iS«^a^4» the sainjke fettn anil di^g3iti©n^»%mi H^ 

** i?tf|^4r:;MliiGh5 0cc^y are emied tlie seco^ 

“ ZUin<i lu a l^e manner, 55b,00p ahotl'e 

these,, die three ether hahitationsv vhdse inhaM* 
tants ’are called the liiird Zian. i. Above these also 
'* 5o8,OOOj/Aw««, lie, inthessamepianc, the twoM^i 
■*i of the fourth -^he other five bon of the 

aj[‘e placed nn© adidve another, at the mutual 
distance of 558, Aad.also, one above 
the other, and at the same distance, are disposed 
the four habitations of Arupa^ or incorporeal her 
♦‘inga Such is the elistance froin the hi^h«t 
“dwellings of these Arupa to this our earth, say the 
“ Burma doctors, that a rock thrown fi om it would 
“ take four years to reach the ground: but 1 doubt, 
says the missionary, -if this be conformable to our 
“ observations. on acceieratetl motion.” 

“ XIV. Let us next relate die happiness, and 
“ length of life, of the first kind g£ Nat called 2^^ 
“ dumaharit. The government of this liabitation is 
“ divided among four kings, or pruices of the geiiii. 
“The capital city of the first is situated to the east 
“ of Miemno, on tiiesummirof Itextends, 

“ in length and breadth, \,WQja:sana. When we 
“ speak of the capital of die Nat Tavateinzuy we 
shall have an opportunity of dv.scril)ing the gates; 
ways, anti other things belonging to this superb 
“ cit}’^; as they are the same in both. The palace of 
f‘ this king extends twenty-five in every di- 

yectiop. 
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aiid beanis^ are 
of thes^ 


.tterd- 

, t|yfef^a^ wMf 


r^iffbitfeer 

. it 

tfeelpbslb 
4e Jial«^tion 

-IBve'r^S^O- .of 
J- <3^1000 of ^tii^ ; 


a^ j(eai&le^’ #fc6!|«ai:|£»TO in 

** saraa /inu^ndir'^jt^a^inii^^^ and herein is to 

.‘ii^:pbsje%V4^, bein^i'^the^periof.habi- 

y*:<^^ns;, are iiot/nouristicd brbasts. of their 

as haj^hs on earth/;; btit are bor.h.per- 
•♦.^ct, as iCthey wre fiftfeeh ytte old. ’ The Nat of 
*,' .thk habitation .have subject to tJiem certain genii 
V 'Of an inferior rank, but also called iVa/., ri’hese 
giants, great birds, evil, genii, dragons, and 
“the like, which inhabit on the descent of mount 
jft$§an4o> In this habitation also grows a great sa-' 
^d tree} which, like those on -tire four great' 
“ islands of the earth, will last as long as the world. ” 

; -Xy^. We have said,' that to: the habitation 
Za4unmharlt belong the sun, moon, and stars; 
“ wliich are the palaces of those A'«^ destined by 
“ fate to give light to men, to divide the day from 
** nigJit, to distinguish j ears, seasons, and months, 
.“ and to presage good or ill fortune to mankind. 

This tliereforc is the projjer place to speak of 
“ Jiurma astronomy. The Burma u ritings uieution 
“ eight j)lunet.s, namely, the Sun, the Moon, Mer- 
cary, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and another 


* P&ge 1 83 of this volume. 

i* m coUu tiqn semejt^ svd iolum ae'ra 'ventnm emlttunt. 



-' ■ i‘''/''7 ‘ '; )V ''' ■ 

<^"iroe:aaij(i5ed. Sttn,' , 

’fifty j^sonb'iii ■ 

‘'t 4iajneter. ; ’ 53 ik :iad 'witfi- 

5.'t^tiii®','-hoti-- ‘‘^6ie'?Sfini4clw4V’#bisc^ion - 

‘Saaid 

k ' '( '-ito^^i^eeatis'e 

“ •silwsan’d 

‘*,the; *old|:X’''3!®4^:!!bas\jfc’ 

‘ *■■ diami^ter^ ‘ w s^ftsspn/ 

tam.-'-^'4h0^nff:’^m tJii^vBw;da*tferi^i^',^‘ 

The 

‘‘ do n^>s^8iig^ to the fix^" l^iis. 

‘VlTiey t&^ inodtl, 

‘^ starsj; 'revolve roond tlie wtli; hut that ^ey te- 
‘ ‘ volvc round ftiie.gfteat 'moutitaiti ifeRenmeih a eir- 
*‘ cie, the plaue of '‘wfiioh is patalM to the earth. 

‘‘ Tile .stift^tbey siippoM are eoustant in their liio- 
'Vtipn, neither-' dectiniiig' to the north, or south : 

“ but the sun, moon, and other planets, theycori-*’ 
“ ceivc, as wc do, to have a declination; and say 
“ that the sun goes from the north to the south, 

' ‘ and on the contrary from the south to the north, 

“ always touching the twelve constellations, which 
“ we caft the twelve signs of the Zodiac: and they 
“ allow, that, in tlie space of one year, the sun re- 
“ turns to the same place in the heavens from 
“ whencehchadsetout. Thissame revolution, which 
“ by the sun is performed in one year, is by th6 
“ muon pertbnned in one month. The Burm^s di- 

Vide 

* An admirer of oriental literature would here difeover the Georj^i^ 
utn stJffs^ and strip the indui^trious Herschel of his reesnt honours- 
f From this \vc might hitcr that the Burmas^ or ancient Hindusp 
had made such a progress ia geometry, as to know that the circum- 
ference of a circle is to its diameter as three to onc^ Rut if we exast 
mine more accwrarcly, we shall find 'their notions in this science quite 
absurd, (p. thu diameter of the island Zahiidiha h mud^ 

\ 0,000 juzfiNn : but they suppose, that throe spaces, whose diameters 
are 4,000, 3,000, and.^,000*, should be equal to the whole extet^ 
of the island, (p. 182). And they even suppose the circtnnfercnceof 
Vrukegrup which is a square, to be only three tidies its diameter. 
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' '^^4Si^e8f- ---ther 

' j • ■ By' 

•♦’■'tliese tJii^e 

4S^ii?«*Wfe!ms^.iS|>ace, !\<fhich 
,^e^ 2 i£Bdahy i& divided 

-.ttwKj^UlJilfoto our.'ecjui- 
^^,a^5^4andfthie 6ElIterl’tilS^^te4^.\ciif^?el^st‘iM•ic6; W. tof 


,_, ,, -or, to 

h tlic 

J^ jip^ltioi^^;.:^eJnnep tljG tropie^W'Cai^r, and tlie' 
*'* tlljetiPdpt© o£ Cap^tcom^idJesidifS these thred 
*-‘:liCBads cuf the si!^ -.ithosipwrwiWf'jw'ritiTi^^nadintain,- 


** thM tfeerd are three p^ths, one ,ahf>ve. the other j 
*1 hy wh^ch^ means , they fdhiit,' as veil - as we do, 
** although, in a different manner, that the sun at 
*:* 8Qme tunes is -inoire near the earth, and at others 
'♦■more remote. j..Thfi h%hestof thesid paths, and 
the ipost remote ti-oni os, is the path of the ele-: 
^*.phant; the middle is the path of the ox: the' 
** lowest is the path-of the goat, because that aitima! 
** delights in dry and v'arm places: when therefore 
**.the sun is. in the goat’s path, it luoduces great 
** heat' and dryneswl i:l the earth. Thus also, 'w'hen 
** the sun. is in tlie higher path, we experience heavy 
*‘ rain, and great cold ; this path is therefore named 
V after the elephant, an animal that frequents cool 
and moist places. It is not supposed that the sun 
revolves through these paths^ according to- any 
.** general law: but his motion in them depends on 
the will of mankiml. When man acts w'ith recti- 
fy tu.de, and observes the laws,^ the suu moves in the 
“ piiddle path, which is Itighly salutary : but when 
•* fee violates tlie laws, the suu moves cither in the 
3 “ upptjf 



0m^^^Ty tas^* to 

*?:prodjftC€^ :l^<pailtH ^^cpeo- 

** pi^ The 

'be^l^nee#>^ly y^lim m tli4 

*<- middle ^^^()G|f@PQ ;, i^pd jn tJj® ottier, 

*fTevokidon<tFj^e:mM^iKb^dntp^^vti^ 

‘,f Zqhudihn^ it tfeeJt i®L it is< 

iHef’arestilf^^fciise?-':. •■•:/' ,;1- •,■■''■ '■ 

** At.i‘Hjoe0f4bie^i^, ;‘mobj», 8^n4^tai;s,,;*ppearto, 
“ our ey^ iii^!:eie fe/ 

“no m^ufi t0:^ife#*,tbet4 spbeies;;for <3iey 
“tapeik?g, ais4 ’appiefT; round, to us, in. the same 
“ manner as doi^the l^ht of .^ can^ .when' vievred 
“ from a xlis^ncet 035^^ this the ,;^«erjin<i doctors 
“think coul3iT?3ed cample ri^ed-. in their 

“ books ;-T-Fp^m€dy ^ prince of the iSTaf desired to 
“ see jindjCfiirverse a certain great king of this 
“ island. by his many^virtues had be- 

“ come highly" celebrated, For this purpose the 
“ prince sent his chariot, Avith.manyiV«r attendants, 

‘ ‘ to conduct the kin^ to his presence. The chariot 
“ appeared to mankind in the beginning of the 
“ evening along a'ith the moon then rising in the 
“ horizon, and was supposed by every one to be 
“ another moon, till it caioe near to the palace oi 
‘ ‘ the king. ” 

“ XVI. Befoee "wc finish our account of the 
“ Burma astroivomy, some other circumstances, re- 
“ lating to this science, and to meteorolo^, may 
“ be mentioned. 

“It has been already stated, that the Burmut 
“ writings admit of an eighth planet, named Rahtt^ 
“ which gives no light, arid on this account is not 
“ visible to man kina. The form of Rahu is thus 
“described. His stature is 48,000 juzcna; the 
“ breadth of his breast 13,000, of his head 900, of 
“ his forehead, his nostrils and mouth 300, the 
“ thickness of his fingers SOjuzana; of his feet and 

“ hands 



;l»c- tliie 

*a^ ira;d,^oo^>lto^ inaklsg the 

time that 

ifV- .'*sili 'i-'s'. ^ ^ jSt’ ' ■ A 


in;^ mottth, o^ undei* 



;^esr e^iip^ hoti^ci,' are not always 

rys^hle?-^ the ihhakUaats southern inland; 

i Jll'aJl:; .t_ t'L.' •r' 'ii. 


*‘ cc^diiirg as the%tjn ahdi ,roodf|i may he opposite to 
** theni at the ttiae of the ecli^^ 

“ Thu physidit pause of the phases of ihc moon, 
in the j8>/rjwa tfritings, is;;this: When 
the moon is in'conjunction, she can give no light, 
*‘,;!}ecaose the sun is ppipendicularly ovcr l^r: iu 
same manner as a house at noon gives no 
shadow* : but as the moon recedes daily from thp 
*‘.sun l-Op,OOOj«aa«a, that part of it which is fi ecd 
“ iftdm the disk of the sun, gives light; and this 
“ light increases daily, as the two luminaries get at 
“ a' great'et distance; in the same manner as a house 
“ produces a larger and larger shadow, in pi-opor- 
tion as the sun advances to the west. 


“ Relative to the heat and cold adiich we 
“ experience at different sedsons of the year, 
** the Burmas say, that from the vernal cqux- 
**, BOX to autumn, the sun is ahvays tending 
t,o the north, whilst at tlte same time the moon 


* The Burma doctors tay so, .is Hvii;g within the tropic. 



LITERATURE OF THE BURMAS. 

“ inclines to the fouth. ■ The feafon is then hot, be* 

“ caufe of the prevalence of the fun’s rays, which are 
“ by nature hot. On the contrary, from the autuin* 

“ nal to the vernal, the fun inclining to the- 

“ fouth, and the moon to the north, we experience 
“ cold, from the predominancy of the moon’s rays, 

“ which arc by nature cold. 

“ For the produfclion of rain, feven caufes are 
“ chiefly afligned; part of which are phyfical, and 
“ part moral, tft, The power or of ferpents, 

“ a kind of Nat*. 2d, The power Galoun, or of 
“ certain large birds, which alfo are a kind of A'aft.- 
“ 3d, The power Sijfa or Hdelity in coiitra8.s and 
“ promifos. 4th, Tlic powc: Sila, or obedience to 
“ the law. 5th, The power of religious men 6th, 

“ The oondenfation of the clouds. 7th, A certain 
“ kind of A'",.’/, who prefide > ver ftiowers, and who 
“■ occafloii rain, whenever they go out from their 
“ houfes to fport in tlic air. In fv)me of the Burma 
“ writmg^U-i£.^iu, tliat when the futi is in the path 

of tmigoat, tnefe Nat do not ciml’e to leave their 
“ houfes on account of the great heat, whence there 
“ is then no rain. For this leafon, the inhabitaiits of 
“ the ii'cmrt empire, in times of droright, are wont 
“ to atfcmble in great numbers, with drums and a 
•’* long cable. Dividing them {‘elves into two panics, 
“ with a vail fliouting and noife, they drag the cable 
“ contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
“ the bcuer of the other: and they think, by this 

VOL. VI. O means, 

• Paffc 188 of this. Volmnc. -f Ibid, i A certain Burma king, who 
refidecl at AravtJhaltaua or Bou^aan, is faid to have been fo virtuom, that he 
could caufe rain whenever he pleated ; and that iii iuch ^uantuic^, as to 
enable him to iranfport his licet wherever his occalions required. This flory 
was gravely told us at that city, and was laid to be aathcnticatcd in die heft 
hiflorics of the Aravmattaua race of princes. This fame king was fuch a 
favourite with Goisama, thak twice during his icign gold fell from the 
heavens, and covered all the Ifciilc plain of Puu.^an. T tom the unmenle 
nuniherof ii'ir.p!e.s anti religitii's hu'lduigs on that plain, theic is no doubt, 
but that tome king of .^run.-w-t.-tJ/KiinulUuive been very fiiperftiiiom: and 
wc may liippolc. that the hiltoiy ‘of hts rcig i was wiitien bv I'le tWigv, 
who fcldum fail to give a good teport ot iiieu bciiclactors. 
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** means, to invite the Nat to come out from their 
“ boufes, and to fport in the air. The thunder and 
** lightning, which frequently precede rain, are the 
“ clafhing and (hiningof the arms of thefe/^^, who 
fometimes fport in mock>battles. As the Burma 
writings acknowledge Nat preiiding over rain, fo 
“ they alfo (like the ancient heathen) believe in others 
« governing the winds and the clouds.” 

So far the* miflionary, on the aftronomical and phy- 
fical ideas of \hc. Burma doftors; ideas w'hich, I doubt 
not, were brought from Hindvjlan, along with their 
religion and laws. Such therefore, probably, was 
the aftronomical doflrine, taught in that country, be- 
fore the introduflion of Brahmenical fcicnce, which 
by all accounts, however deeply involved in fable, is 
much more perfeft. I do not conceive it to have been 
the invention of Gouama, or of thofc who in his 
name propagated a new religion, but to have been the 
common doctrine prevailing in Hindvjlan at the time: 
for the R^hdns feem to confine theic-iktdigi.. almoft 
entirely to theological, hiftorical, moral, and politi- 
cal fubjefts. From the ufe of the fame figns of the 
zodiac, there can be little doubt of their having de- 
rived at lealt that part of their aftronomical knowledgt 
from the Chaldeans ; whofc fcicnce may have in fonu- 
degree reached India^ nearly about the time of (io 
OAMA, through the conqueft of the Perjians under 
Darius. But I do not think it likely, that all the 
knowledge which the Hindus poffefled in the time of 
Bouddha, was derived from Babylon.* It is true, 
that the Perjians fliortly previous to this, as tve learn 
from our bell guide Herodotus, were an extremely 
rude and ignorant nation ;t and we have very proba- 
ble grounds given us by Sir William Jones for be- 
lieving that the Perjians proper were of the fame na- 
tion with the Hindus. It mi^ht therefore be con- 
cluded, 

♦ See of this viilumc* + I fpcak of ihc properly 

called, the inhabiiaius of Parjifiany wbo iimlci Cvkus founded die fuit 
grcai Pirfian rnonan hy. 
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tfluded, that in the fixth century before the birth of 
Christ, the whole Hindu race were equally ignorant 
with ih^M^erJian brethren. Such reafoning would, 
however, r conceive, be inconclufive. Why might 
not the Hindus of Mature or Cafhmtrt be as much fu- 
perior to their countrymen of Perfia,, as the Arabs of 
Nineveh or of Babylon were to the wanderers of the 
defert? But even allowing the Hindus to have been 
incapable of inventing fcicnce, might they not have 
received inliruClion from the eaft, as well as from the 
weft? Their eaftern neighbours, at this time, had 
made very confiderablc orogrefs; fuch, indeed, as en- 
able<l them, about th>s period, to produce a CoNi t - 
cius. But that the Hindus vfcrc. thcrafclvcs cajiable 
of obfervation, fo as to make advances in fcicnce, their 
undoubted invention of cypb rs, in arithniuiic, is a 
clear proof. 

During our flay at .imarapura^ befidcs the alma- 
nacs, which were probably conflrucled by Brahmens, 
I allQjir^?*fif\mral*Weatilc.s, laid to be on altronomical 
'frritjei’ts. Johannes Mosks, Akunivuno^ Haynthawadc, 
gave Captain Symes a delineation of the fixty-cight 
Burma conftcllations, with a fhort explanation in the 
Burma language. I have here givdii a copy of the 
delineations, and a tranllaiion of the written part, 
which, ftir the benefit of thofe who wifh to- know the 
ftruClure of the language, I have made verbal, follou - 
ing exadly the arrangement of the words in the ori- 
ginal. In explaining thefe ronftellations, it is to be 
obferved, that to each a fanciful figure is annexed, in 
tltc fame manner as our conltellalions are delineated 
on globes or majts. This figure is called the Tliada:},. 
Of picltire of the coulteUation ; and the name ot the 
objecl reprefented by the picutre, is olten the lame 
with that of the conilci'.u; .m: but, more coiomoitK. 
the names are quite dilHinei. ae.d that applied to 
conltellalioii is cither arhitrart, or a PaU word, 


which language my iitteipreter vas n>'>! 
the. written account, tltei.* io te. fure 


itcejuainter,, 
eaies. a .iil-. 
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fence from the drawings, both in the figure, and iii 
the number of ftars: but I have, in both cafes, fol-' 
lowed the originals, not knowing which is rijJjK. Some 
of the figuies, refcmbling a rofe, feem to reprefent 
planets, and arc faid to prefide over fome day of the 
week, or fome time of the day. To the other figurer. 
arc in general annexed certain cities, or countries; 
and the Bvnnas fup]^ofe, that, when a conftcllation 
appears bright, its dependant country is fruitful and 
happy: and that the contrary is indicated by the con- 
ftellation appearing dim. Of many of thefc countries 
I have never heard, nor could I obtain any informa- 
tion concerning their fituation: but feveralof them are 
in the Burma empire, or in its vicinity. Unfortii- 
nately, the copy of the AJiatick Refearches, which I 
confultecL had liot the figures of the Brahrae.nical con- 
ft^-llations, to which Sir William Jo\rs refers, fo 
that I can make.no comparifon but by the name. 

TRANSLATION OF THE WRI^TENJdF.GIJ.NT 
OF THE BURMA CONSTELLATIONS. 

t. Of Sunday the Star.” 

a. ** The Pyail$ conflcllalion five circles has, of 
‘‘ Thcttkkada country the conflellation/’ Pyain. 
is the fmall fperies of while heron, common it* 
India^ and called, by the Englijh there, paddy- 
bird. I’he circles means liars, as they are fo re- 
prefented in the delineations, a cultom evidently 
introduced fi om China. Thoukkada is a govern- 
ment and city in Siam^ named by M. Loubere 
Socotai. 

3. Rewade an alligator’s figure has, Kulhtinnaroun 
country, and nine circles it has.” I'his is evi- 
dently, the fame name with the Rtvait of Sir 
William Jones, whidh has thirty-two ftars. 
Rewadc large ^/ater. From the letters 

with which Kutheinnaroun are written, it is evi- 
dently a Pali or Sanfe^iH word, and is probably 
fome place in " 4. Uttar a- 
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4. “ Uttara-parabaik a cow's figure has, and two cir- 

“ cles, and the Kappelawid country.” Sev'eral 
cqnftellations in the lift of Sir William Jones 
begin with Uttar a. 

5. “ Pyoiippa-parabaik of a cow the picture has, and 

“ two circles, Patanago country it governs.” 
Patagano is a city and government in the Burma 
kingdom, on the eaft fide of the Eyrawade^ in 
latitude 19® 55". 

6. “ A couch is Sagata conftellation, four circles it 

“ has, and the Kaihce country.” Kg-Uiee has been 
corrupted by us into Cujfay. It is an independent 
kingdom between Ava and Bengal. Its king re- 
fidcs at Muniiypura. 

7. “ The Pyathaf, of twenty-four circles, is of Kieen 

“ country the conftellation.” Pya!! at is a kind 
offpirc, permitted only to be ufed in buildings 
or boats dedicated to the pferfoual ufe of Goo, of 
the king, and of the Zaradq. 

8. “ The duck conftellation five circles has, hSAan is 

its country.” From Shan our word Siam 'is 
corrupted; but t!!?: inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Siam make a fmall part only of thofe to whom 
the iJMrTO<3is give the appellation of Siammeje. 

g. “ The Kyahuayn aroo leaf is the Talain country 
“ conftellation, it has feven circles.” Talain is 
the Burma name for the original inhabitants of 
what we call the kingdom o’l Pfgu. 

10. “ The horfc conftellation has eleven circles, E'ti- 
rope is its country.” 

11. “ The motning conftellation one circle has, of 
“ Di. nwun plant the fruit.” I do not know what 
plant is meant; perhaps it is the Trapa? 

12. “ 'rhe table conftellation four circles has, of the 
“ Kiayn country the conftellation.” The Kiayn 
are a liinplc innocent people inhabiting the moun- 
tains between Jtvi and Arakan. 

13. “ Zain conftellation eleven circles has.” 

J4. Thattabcfcia with a leopard’s pidurc four circles 

has. » 15 - “ 


f 
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15. “Of Danatkeidha the filhennan’s piflure-four 
circles has. 

16. “ Tharawun conftellation a hermit’s piflme three 
circles has,” 

17. “ Of Uttara the lion’s piQure two circles has, 

“ Moranun country governing.” 

1 8. “ The Pangiayn mountain conftellation four cir- 
“ cles has, of Rakain country the conftellation.’* 
Rakain is the proper name of Arakan. 

tg. Tareindane conftellation four circles has, of 
“ Yoodaya country the conftellation.” Yoodaya 
is the Burma pronunciation of the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Siam ; and they in general call 
the Siammefe. Yoodaya, in order to diftinguifh them 
from the other tribes of the great Sfian race. 

20. “ A couch is Pagan conftellation with four cir- 

“ cles, of Sheiltcek, country the conftellation.” 
W e had another conch N o. 6. 

21. The cloud conftellation has five circles, of 
“ Thulabe the conftellation.” 

22. “ The Shan country' the elephant conftellation 
“ with fix circles has.” The Shan have another 
conftellation, fee No. 8. 

23. “ The Brahmen conftellation of eight circles, 
“ Kaleingartel country governs,” Kaleingareel is 
the proper Burma appellation for Hindujlan,"' 

24. “ Of Pyouppaihan the lion’s pifcture two circle*. 

has, MouUamma country it governs.” We had 
another lion No. 17. Aiotilfamma is the Burma 
name for Martaban. 

25. “ Of Mula the cat’s piclure five circles has, Peen~ 
“ zalareet is its country.” 

26. “ Of Seitia the goat's piSiire five circles ha:, 
“ ZcdouUara is its country.” 

27. “Of Anurada the peacock’s piclurc has fifteen 
“ circles, and the Zedouttara Qonntyy." Anuradha, 
in the account of Sir William Jones, is the 
fcorpion. 

L‘8. “ The fowl male of Penza conftellation circles 
“ fifty has, pf Sauia country the couftellation' 

f 29. “ The 
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zg. “ The fowl female of Utta conftellation eight cir- 
“ cles has, of Uzaung country the conftellation,’* 

30. “ Of an alligator the is the pifture of U(- 

*^'tara conftellation with eight circles, and the 
“ Lahu country.” Of the word a-me-kah-han^ 
which follows alligator, 1 do not know the 
meaning. 

31. “ The balance conftellanon,” 

3 a. “The crab conftellation of ten circles has, Rafa- 
“ gyol country.” 

33. “ The mountain conftellation four circles has.” 

34. “ Biichia the crab conftellation ten circles has.” 
Pn/liya is the crab of Sir William Jones. Here 
we have two -.rabs, No.. 3a — 34. 

35. “ The Brahmen's Bitchia has a boat’s picture, and 
“ the Dagourt country.” Dagoun is the great tem- 
ple near Rangoun. 

36. “ Of Adara Daroay is the country.” The picture 
is meant to reprefent a turtle. Daway is the 
cinintry we call Tavay. 

37. “ jldrca/Ae has of an antelope’s head the picture, 
“ three circles, -and the Haynthawade country." 
Jlayrdhawade is the polite Burma name for the 
city and province of Pegu. 

38. “ Of Friday the Star.” 

39. “ Buchia conftellation has eight circles, and Yurt 
“ country.” The Yun are the inhabitants of 
Saymmay or Chiamay. 

40. “ Zaduka conftellation four circles has, in a pair 
“ of fetters, of Giun country the conftellation.” 
I have never learned what country is meant by 
Giun. It is always in the king’s titles mentioned 

' along with the Yun, it is therefore probably con- 
tiguous, and may be the northern Laos. 

41. “ The crow conftellation eleven circles has, and 
“ the Thayndua country.” Tkayndua is the moft 
fouthcrly government in the prefent divifion of 
the Arakan kingdom. 

43, “ The Kyay Ihip of twenty -eight circles.” 

. O 4 43. “ Ilayntha, 
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■43. ** HayrUha, a conftellation of feven circle^, be- 
** longs to Radanapura." Radanapura is the po- 
, lite name for old Ava. The Hayntha is that beau- 
. tiful fpecies of Anas called by the Englijh in 

* Bengal the Brahmney goofe. 

44. ** Of Rohane the fnake’s-head figure has ten cir- 
“ cles.” Rohini of Sir William Jones. 

45. Kiatteka has a fowl’s piflure, and fix circles.” 
Cridca of Sir William Jones is the bull. The 
names appear to be the fame. 

46. “ Pagan country is governed by the old cock’s 
“ figure.” There arc two cities called Pagan, 
The great Pagan on the weft fide of the junttion 
of the Kiayn-diiayn and Ayrawade; ihe Iclfer 

* Pagan lower down on the eaft fide of the Agra~ 
made. 

47. “ Of Athawane the horfe's head piclurc has fix 
'“circles, and the Rakain country.” Afwini, 

■which feems to be -the fame name, is, according to 
, Sir W1LL1.A.M Jones, the ram. Arakan has ano- 
thef conftellation No. 1 8. 

48. “■ Pozoke a conftellation df eight circles belongs 
“ to the Talain country, like the Hayntha male 
“ and female.” The two rival nations of Pegu 
and Ava have chofen a fimilar emblem, fee 
No. 43. The Talain have alfo another conftella- 
tion, No. 9. 

49. “ Pvtthata conftellation feven circles has, of the 
“ Raneezzee tree the fruit.” 

50. “ Aykatheitta a conftellation of four circles, of 
“ Kale country the conftellation, is like a ba- 
“ fon.” Kale is a Shan city near the Kiaynduayn, 
about 300 miles N. E. from Hva. 

51. “ Tarout'ara conftellation two circles has, and 
“ the Taroup country.” This is the Burma name 
for China. 

52. “ Of Uttar aharagounne the bullock’s pi6fure two 
“ circles has,” 

53. “ Of Wednefday the Star.” 

54. “ Of Pyouppabaragounne the cow's piAure three 

“ circles has.” . 55. “ Matha 
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55. Matha has of a monkey the figure, four circles, 
“ and the Baranathe country.” 

56. “ The balance conftellation four circles has.” 
We had another balance No. 31. , 

57. “ Of Athakiha the horfe’s-yardpiQurc, four circles 
“ has, and the Thattoun country.” A/leJha^ the 
fame name, according to Sir William Jones, is 
the lion. Thattoun was a very large town between 
Pegu and Martaban. It is now in ruins. 

58. “ The flag is Pathatta conftellation, lix circles it 
“ has.” 

59. EeJJ'a conftellation fix circles has, of Momain 
“ country the c< nftellation.” 

60. “ Ol' Akap^ a conftellatiun of eight circles. Da-way 
“ is the country.” I his is a fccond conftellation 
belonging to Tavay^ lee No. 36. 

61. Of Thanlicek, a conitcllaiion of three circles, 
“ Kcthambe is the country.” The figure is meant 
to rcprelent a fpear's head. 

62. “ Wrthaga has of a bulFaloc’s head thepiQure, and 
fourteen circles.” 

63. “ Of Thuade a great fnakc’s-hcatl picture, has 
“ three circles, and the Thayniua country.” Swati, 
the fame name, is, according to Sir W. Jones, 
the balance. Thayudua has alfo another con- 
ftellation, fee No. 41. 

64. “ Of Zeitiara the tiger's piclure, 'has one circle, 
“ and the Wclhale country.” 

65. Halhadda of an elephant’s head the pidure has, 
“ Dkagnawade is us country.” Hafra of Sir 
William Jones. Dha!\:iawadc \t, the polite name 

■ for the caftlc of Arakan. 

fB. “ Kobiape conftellation with eleven circles has 
“ the Myamina count)/.” Myar-.-na i-; ;hc name 
by which the Burmas tliftinguifli thonfelves. 

67. “ A fowl’s foot is Thareiddha, a conftellation 
“ of four circles, of Laynzayn country the con- 

“ ilcllation.” 
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** ftcllation.” Laynzayn is the vulgar name ft 
“ the capital of the fouthern Laos. 

68. “ A boat’s ladder is Tareiddha, a conllellation of 
“ fix circles, of Kula country the conftellation.” 
Kula is the name commonly given to Europeans^ 
but is applicable to all the weftern nations. 

Along with the accounts of the Burma conftel- 
lations, Johannes Moses gave Captain Symes two 
circular icheines, which evidently relate chiefly to a 
lunar zodiac. Thefe fchemes Captain Symes oblig- 
ingly communicated to me, but without any expla- 
nation. 

The ultimate divifion in the larger plan is into 
twenty-feven figns, reprefenting the diurnal motion 
of the moon in her orbit. I neglected to procure the 
Burma names for thefe figns; as 1 was told, that they 
■were all contained in the delineations of the fixty- 
eigfat conftelladons j and as I thought, from the dif- 
pofition of the ftars, that I fliould be able to find out 
what conftellations were meant** but iince I have had 
leifure to examine them, I find that this is by no 
means the cafe. 

The next divifion, and which is to be fecn in the 
outer circle of both plans, is into nine ligns, each 
containing three of the former. The names for thefe 
are: i, the horfe conftellation; 2, the Pyaiv con- 
ftcllation; 3, the crow conftellation; 4^, ihe Jlaynlha 
conftellation; 5, the Kayn crab conftellation; 6, the 
balance conftellation; 7, the Zajiviajn conftcllatior t 
8, Dana conftellation; g, the elephant conftellai. 
Thefe are to be feen in the delineation, and lift oi 
the Burma Itars, Nos, 10, 2, 41, 43, 34, 56, 61, 

1 r o '> 
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'he inner diviOon in both fehemes is into four, 
i . .efe*are named raung, the meaning of which word 
I do not know : the firft is named Banraung, the 
fecond Ngtie or filver ratings the third Shue or golden 
raung, and the fourth Mya-raung. Thefe, I con- 
ceive, reprefent the fpaces of the zodiac paifed through 
by the moon in each of her four phafes. 

This lunar zodiac is alfo in ufe among Brahmens, 
and Sir W ili.iam Jones has favoured us with a repre- 
fentation of it after their manner They have the 
divilions into 4, g, and 27: and the figures in the 
center are no doubt a reprefent at ion of Mienmo, and 
the furrounding inlands, wnh the princes of the Nat 
Zadimaharit fitting on mount Jtigando: in one thing 
however there is a material dificrence. Sir W. |ones 
fays,, that the nine figures r^^refent the fun, inoon, 
and planets, with the dragon’s head or afeending node, 
and tail or defeending node. It is true, that the 
Bvrmas believe in a planet, which performs the fame 
eflFel^ as the moon does w^n near her nodes at the 
time of a conjun6lion or oppofition, that is to fay, 
which produces an cclipfe: but the divifion into nine, 
in ufe among the Biirmas, is evidently zodiacal. The 
divilions are not called Kiay, which lignifies a planet : 
but they named Tara, or a collcclion of fixed liars: 
and in both the written account, and in the delineation 
of the fixty -eight conllellations, there is an account of 
the number of liars contained in each. Were we fure 
that thefe fehemes were mentioned in the writings of 
the Rahdns, and not lately introduced into the Burma 
kin by the Brahmens, we might ealily accouni for 
th-s dift;rcnce. It would in that cafe be probable, 
rtihen, in compliance with the prejudices of their new 
converts, the Brahmens adopted this lunar zodiac, 
that liicing no utility in the divifion into nine, and hav. 
ing a more jult notion of the planetary bodies, they 
filled up the places of thefe nine conllcllatioas with 
the dilfcrciu parts of the folar fvilem. I make little 

dt ubt 
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doubt indeed, but that the Brahmens originally 'in-' 
iinuated themfelves into the courta of the Hindis 
princes as aftrologers, in the fame manner as we fee 
them now doing in the courts of the Indian princes 
beyond the Ganges. By degrees the), alfo introduced 
their fuperllition, building it in part on the doctrine 
previoully exifting in the country, and at length firmly 
eftablilhingtheirfavouriteand deftruftivc fyftem of caft. 

In the larger plan, between the four and the 
twenty rfeven conftellations of the zodiac, we have a 
divifion into twelve, which, I fliould imagine, is 
meant to reprefent the fun’s motion through the zo- 
diac, during the twelve lunations of which; the Bwr- 
ma year confifts. At any rate, as has been men- 
tioned before, the Burmas are acquainted with a folar 
zodiac divid-jd into tw4[ve figns, ami reprefented by 
figures the fame or analogous to ours. My friend 
Sangermano gave .Captain Sy.mes a filver bafon on 
which they wcrecmbofTcd. He conceived, and I think 
juftly, that this zodiac h^ been communicated to the 
Burmas irom Chaldea by the interventiftn of the 
Brahmens. And I find that in this conjeQure he is 
fupported by Sir W. Jones*. Both however, I am 
afraid, will excite the indignation of the Brahmens^ 
who, as the learned judge in another place alledges, 
have always been too proud to borrow fcience from 
any nation ignorant of the Vedas. Of their being fo 
proud as not to acknowledge their obligations, I 
make no doubt : but that they have borrowed from the 
Chaldeans^ who w'erc ignorant of the Vedas, Sir W. 
Jones himfelf has proved. Why then fir ' he 
have oppofed the farcaftic fmiles of perplexe. 
to the reafoning of M. MoNrucLot, who. i. 
learned man alledgcd that the liralmens have dcrivea, 
aftronomical knowledge from the Greeks and Arabs ? 
The Chaldeans were certainly a branch of the Arab 
nation: and the exprefiion of the Brahmens quoted 

bv 
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uy it'-im as proof, namely “ that no bafe creature can 
“ be lower than a - Yavan or Greek*” only expofes 
their mifcrablc ignorance, and difgufting illiberality. 

“ XVII. Below the habitation Zadumaharil” fays 
the inilfionary copying from the Burma writings, 
“ are found many Nat who inhabit waters, woods, 
“ and mountains, in the lhape of large birds, dragons, 
“ and the like. The Burma writings however by no 
“ means allcdge, that thefe beings enjoy the fame hap- 
*''■ pinefs, or the fame duration of life, as the Nat 
“ Zadimaharit. Thefe circumftances vary, accord- 
“ ing to the nature of the aHions performed by thefe 
Nat, when in a human ferno. It is faid that the 
“ king of the dragons faw the firft God, who appeared 
“ in this W'orldt, and that he will fee the laftj or in 
“ other words', that the diretion of his life will be 
nearly equal to that of the world. It is alfo faid 
“ of this king of the dragons, that he always’ fleeps 
at the foot of thofe mountains, from whence the 
“ river Ca-^e fprings; and that he only' avrakes on the 
“ appearance of a new God. That is, when any 
‘‘ being has arrived at fuch a degree of merit, as to 
“ deferve to be declared a God, he cats rice, which 
has been boiled in a golden goblet; he then, in 
order to give the people a proof of his hs .'iiu 
quired divinity, throws the goblet into the river 
“ Ca/fe. The goblet fwims up againft the ftream, till 
“ it arrives at the place where the king of the dragons 
“ fieeps. There it ftrikes againft the rock, and makes 
“ a noife, till the king awakes. There are alfo a kind 
“ r', Naf, named Bommazo, who live longer than 
Anhofe of Zaduniitharit.'’ 

' “ XVI II. Aisovi: Zadumaharit is the bon or habi- 
tation Tiix'atf.inzn. which, as lias been faid, is fituated 
“ on lt;e plane of M irnmo's fummii. The fupremc ruler 
“ or emperor of this habitation has fubjefcl to him 
thirty' -two inferior Nat princes. 'I’he great city 

MahaJudaJJana^ 

*■ Aftatick P.efoirches. II, 306. 

+ Tte Burma! btlievt-. tli it in evciv world tliei, arilc four or five Gods, 
one uficr the other. 
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“ Makafuddjf 'ana^ in which this emperor refide' 

“ a fquare form. The pavement, ftreets, and j 
are entirely covered with filvcr or gold. The gilded 
“ wall, which furrounds the city, is a perfeft fquare. 

Each of its fidcs is in length 10,000 juzana^ in. 
“ height 150*, and in width one juzana and a half. 
“ The gates are forty juzana high, are covered with 
** gold and filvcr, and adorned with precious ftones. 
“ Seven ditches, diftant one juzana from each other, 
“ furroundthe walls of the city; and & juzana beyond 
** the laft ditch is a row of marble pillars, gilded and 
“ ftudded with jewels. At the farther diftance of a 
juzana and a half are feven rows of palm trees, loaded 
“ with gems, pearls, gold and filver. Every where 
“ are to be found lakes of the moll limpid water, where 
** are kept gold and filvcr boats, into which the male 
and female Nat entering with their drums and mu- 
“ fical inftruments, and purfuing one another through 
tbefe delightful lakes, now dance, then fing ; forae- 
“ times pluck the odorous flowers from the trees, 
“ which hang over them ; and fometimes admire the 
‘‘ beauty of the birds, which frequent the trees and 
“ lakes. Beyond the palms every where grows the 
“ aboyementioned Padeza-hyan^ the trees on which, 
“yin place of fruit, hang the cloatbing and food of 
the Nat:' 

Twenty juzana to the north of this city is a 
“ garden named Nanda^ too juzana in length, and as 
“ iniu li in breadth. In its center is a lake of the 
“ fame name, and equally pleufant with tbofe juft 
“ now deferibed. In this garden chiefly gr ^hat 
“ celebrated flower, which is as large as / ci. 

“ wheel. The garden is named Nanda^ which 
“ nifies a crowd, becaufe the Nat frequent it in rauf- 
“ titudes, in order to pull the flower, and w'ear it in 
“ their hair.” 

“ To the call of the city, at the diftance alfo of 
“ twenty juzana^ is another garden, equally lar'^e and 

pleafant 

* I fu^£t that inihcr the Latin ciipieft ot I luivc here a cypher 

ux> mudi. 
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p.eafant as the former. It is named Zeittalata*^ 
‘^and in it grows that renowned twining plant, which 
“ every thoufand years produces a moft exquiiite 
“ fruit. In order to get this fruit the Nat afiemble 
“ here in crowds for a hundred years before it ripens : 

** and for one whole year, ling and dance, accotn* 

** panied by drums and other mufical inftruments. 
“ Having eat of that fruit, the Nat become inebria- 
“ ted for four entire months.” 

“ To the fouth and weft of this city are alfo two 
“ other gardens of the fame fize, and ornamented with 
“ lakes, and beautiful trees. The garden to the fouth 
“ is named Parafu^ that to the weft Mijfaia” 

“ To the north-eaft of MahafudaJJana is a very 
« large hall, extending every way 300 juzana. In 
‘‘ circumference it is 900 jtizana, and in height 450. 
“ From its roof hang golden bells ; and its flairs^ 
“ walls, and pillars, every where Ihine with gold and 
“ lilvcr, intermixed with precious Hones. The pave- 
“ ment is of cryftal, and each row of pillars contain 
“ 100 columns. The road, which leads to this hall^ 
“ is twenty juzana long, and one broad j and from 
fpace to fpace are planted trees abounding with all 
kinds of fruits and flowers. When the great em- 
“ peror wants to go to this hall, winds arif’e^ which 
“ blow off all the leaves and flowers from the trees, 
“ and frefh ones immediately fuccced. . With thefe 
“ flowers, the Nat prcfiding over the winds, adorn the 
“ whole road to the hall; and the flowers are fo 
“ abundant, that they reach up to the knees of the 
pp 'rangers. In the middle of this hall Hands the 
. .eat r|;nperial throne, wiiofe plane extends sl juzana; 
♦‘•and over it is the white umbrella t. No throne 
• “ fhines 

* Lata, Lota, or Lot, in tlic language of the Hindus, figiufies a 
climbing plant. 

+ Different ranks In the Burma empire arc diftingulftied by their um- 
brellas. That of the king ir. wliite, with a deep fringe adorned with gold 
lacc and plates. Thofe of the princes of the blood arc gilded, and without 
' a fringe. Thofe of the four great minitlers of ftate, caUeJ IVvn^ts^ 
I are of the fame flupe wiiii the royal one ; but are red. 'fhofe of the 
, borediiary 
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fliines like this with gold, pearls, and jewels, . « 
“ furrounded by the thirty-two thrones of i, . in- 
•“ ferior Nat princes, and behind thefe fit the other 
“ Nat^ each in his proper place. In this grand con- 
vention arc alfo prefent the four chiefs of the Nat 
** Zadimiaharit. At the time in which the Nai thus 
“ crowd round the great emperor to do him honour, 
they touch their mufical inltruments, and fing me'-’ 
“ lodioufly. The four Zadumaharit princes then call 
the Nat under their jurifdiaion, and fend them into 
this fouthern ifland Zabudiba^ commanding them 
to enquire diligently, if its inhabitants obferve the 
“ holy days and laws, and exercife charity ; or if, on 
the contrary, they violate the laws, and negleft their 
*' duty. At this command, quicker than the winds, 
the Nat pafs through all the parts of this ifland; 
and having carefully noted, in a golden book, the 
** good and bad adions of men, they immediately re- 
** turn to the hall, and deliver their writing into the 
** hands of the four Zadumaharit princes, who pafs it 
“ to the lefler princes Tavaieinza, and thefe forward it, 
“ (ill at length it reaches the great emperor. He, 
“ opening the book, reads aloud, and his voice, if it 
“ be natural and even, is heard to the diftance of 
twenty-two jwzanc? : but if it be raifed, founds over 
“ the whole habitation Tavaleinza. If the Nat hear 
“ that there are many men who obferve the law, 
“ prafcHfe good w'orks, and beftow alms, they ex- 
claim, “ Oh! nov' the infernal regions will be 
“ empty, and our abode will be full of inhabitants.'* 
“ If, on the contrary, there have been found ^ •'od 
“ men, “ O wretches, (fay they fmiling,) men^iu 
“ who feafting for a Ihort life, for a body four cubii- 
“ in length, and for a belly not larger than a fpan,* 
“ have heaped on themfelves fin, on account of 
“ which they mutt be mifcrable in futurity.” Then 

« the 


•heteditary governors of provinces, or tributary princes, are yellow. Tbofc 
of governors of royal pnwinccs, called Myoowuns, arc blue. Lower 
officers have black umbiellas, but. fiipported by very long fliafis. People 
who have no rank, ulc black unsbrellas witli Ihafis of moderate length. 
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4* t) * OTtat emperor, that he may induce mep toUye vir- ; 
«Ni !fly, charitahly,'&ndjuftly, fpeaks thus: “Truly, , 
“ if men ful 611 ed the W, they would be fuch I 
" am.” After thishei with all his train, to the number 
of .36,000,000 of . return to the city, in the 

“ midft of mufiCi _ . . , 

“In the center of this glorious city is biwlt the 
“ palace of the emperor^ of which the height is 500 

“ juzdnai but who can defcribe its beauty, ornament^ 

“ treafures, or theabundanfce of gold, filver, 

“ precious ftoiies, with which it Ihines? Small Itand- 

“ ards, of gold and filver, are placed in every part. 

“ The chariot in which the great emperor is carried, 

“ extends 150 juzana, and in it are placed a great 
“ throne, and a white umbrella. This chariot is drawn 

“ bv 2,000 horfes, before whom is the great ftandard, 

« igo juzana high, which, when moved by the wind, 

“ yields a moft agreeable murmur< , ^ 

“ Twenty juzana to the north-eaft of the great city 
“ is a moft celebrated tree, the facred image of the ha^ 

“ bitation, which, like the facred trees of the four great 
« iflands, lives for the duration of one world. Under 
“ this tree is a prodigious ftone, fixty juzana long, fifty 
« broad, and fifteen high. It is fmooth and foft like 
cotton, and under the feet of the great emperor is e- 
laftic,.being depreifed when he ftands on tt, and riling 
« again when he defcends, as if it were fenfible of the 
** honored weight by which it is preffed. When 
affairs of our fouthern ifland are profperous and 
quiet, the half of the emperor’s body finks into the 
fto^* but when a contrary ftatc of affairs exms, the 
^ • remains tenfe and rigid like a drum. Jhis la- 
ii-ed tree is furrounded by fome of the kind called 
P'adeza-bayn, and by others producing both fruit and 
“ flowers. The road leading to this tree is twen y ju- 
« zana long, and is every year frequented by the 
« feforting to the place. When the tree »ts 

« ruddy fplendour extends, all around, to the diftance 
« of fifty juzana, and its moft agreea^ble odour is dif- 
« fufed Iwice that length. When it has 
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“ keeper of the tree informs the emperor, who is.iny 
“ "mediately feized with a defire to fee.it, ,and faj s, IF 
an elephant would now appear, it would be both u- 
“ ^ceable and convenient. Nofoonerhashefpoken, 
** than the elephant appears : fof here, as well as in all 
** the other habitations of the MUf there'are no animals, 
“ fuch as in our earth ; but whenever any Nai has ufe 
“ for an animal, a temporary oneis immediately creat-' 
** ed. This elephant has thirty-three heads, corref- 
** ponding to the thirty -three Nat princes. Every head 
** hhs feven teeth., which are Rftyjuzana in length. In. 
»« every tooth are feven lakes, in every lake feven 
“ flowering trees, on every tree feven flowers, in every 
“ flower feven leaves, in every leaf feven thrones, in 
“ every throne feven chaml»:rs, in every chamber feven 
** beds, in every bed feven Nat dancing girls. The 
head, on which fits the fupreme emperor, is thirty 
** juzana in bulk ; and i^ ten times larger than the other 
** heads. On the large head is raifed a pavilion three 
“ juzana high, under which is fixed the ruby throne of 
** the emperor. This elephant, called Eramm, ap- 
“ proaches the emperor, and after him the thirty-two 
princes mount. After the elephant the other Nat 
‘‘ follow, each in his couch of ftate. Having come to 
the facred tree to collefl the flowers, this vafl mul- 
** titude difmount; and the emperor being leated on 
the fume, the whole fit down, each in his proper place, 
** and begin to celebrate the feftival, which continues 
” for four months. They then gather the flowers, to 
(do which they have no need to afeend the tree ; for 
** the Nat of the winds lhake it, and make the flowers 
“ fall; and left the beauty of the flowers fi)>uiv' 

“ fpoiled, the winds fupport them, nor permit theid'^ ' 
touch the ground. I'he whole bodies of the Nat are 
** then covered with the odorous duft coming from the 
ftamens of the flowers. 

“ Thk ftature of thefe Nat is three gatU : and thedu-., 
ration of their lives four times that of the Nat Zadu- 
vichanl^ or thirty-fix millions of our years. The 

“ Nai 
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of this babitttiian, IHce thofe^^bf the hlghei* itittds, 
“ dtfnot require the light of the'fuoormoon, the light 
of their own bodies being fuificiemt: :fot they &ine 
like fo many funs or ftars;’* 

• ** XIX. It has been inendoned^, that the ffiountain 
“ Mienmo is fuftained by three jfefet of earbnfibiet. 

N ow the fpace that lies betweenttefe is the habitation 
of a kind of Nat named Ajura. Although tbefe 
inhabit a'different abode') yet are they feij&diy'^ iho 
“ fame kind with the Tavateinza t' for they were tii^yett . 
“ by guile from that habitation^ which fqfmefly .t%y 
occupied. The manner in which this Happened, is fe* 
latCd as follows in the Aitma writings. GoDAMAybe- 
fore he became a god, when hC was in the ftate of a man , 
in. Zabudiha^ with thirty-two other men of the'fkmo 
“ village, by the good work of repairing the high ways, 
“ and by other virtuous anions, deferved after death , 
“ to become Nat Tdvateinita. On their arrival the an- 
dent inhabitants of that happy abode, in Hgn of their 
“ joy» and with flowers in their hands, defcended half 
“ way down Mienmo, in order to welcome their future 
“ companions. GoOama, Who then was called MaoaJI, 
“ began to contrive, how be might drive ihefe Nai : 
** from their ancient pofll^ons. He and his compa- - 
“ nions accordingly pretended to have drank wipe: 
“ but what they drank, was not true wine. .The former 
“ Nai Tavateinza, imitating the example of thefe men, 
“ drank real wine, and became intoxicated. Theil 
“ Maga making a fignal to his companions, they drag- 
“ ged while infenfible with wine, by the heels, 

^ _rt. them out of the abode Tavateinza. But as 

* vile lot, acquired by the merit of the good aftions of 
“ thefe Nat, was not expired, a habitation formed it- 

P 2 “ felf 

* Page 176 of tkis Volume. 

+ In place of faying that Meru is fupporied by three feet, ihe-Br^AmCTi^ 
alledge, that it is placed on the back of a prodigious tortoife. 

J G0J9AMA is laid by w Brahmens tx> be the fcn of Maga or Ma ja. 
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V.lTtdif for be^^€en the feet of an^th^is 

^bitaticp rs.Gallcd^< 4 J^« which in every ming, 
^ eitcept its iacred tree, refembles that called Tavaiein-^ 

** Itk AJf'ara hm there is alfo a tree, under which 
** t^ere are' four itnmenfe 0ones, each of them 300 j«- 
zdna fquare. On thefc rocks fit .the four AJfura' 
** pirinces, when they ^termine fuits, and adminifier 
juftice td^ihar &bje8:s. , Amotog tfaefe princes, in 
the length of utnev one has obtained fdpreme domi- 
** nion, and’ has become emperor of all the A^dwell- 
“ ing^in thiB'habitaiion.+’. ‘ - 

I* ^Eesid":^ this injury, the Ajiirit have received an- 
“ other from,- the new inhabitants of Tavateinza for 
“ the great emperor ravifhed a daughter of xhtAjiira 
“ prince. Mindful, of thefe injuries, the Ajfuru Nat ' 
«f vowed perpetual war againft the inhabitants of Ta- 
•* tiaieinza. \ When they lifcd to fee their facred tree 
“ producing flowers different from thofe of their for- 
mer abode, breathing revenge, they were wont to af- 
cend MienmOf and to take prifoners the giants, dra- 
*’^ gons, vultures, and other fimilar JVh^, retained by the 

V emperor as a guard for his frontiers. On 
“ the report of this, the emperor mounting bis elephant 

V 1^0 juzana high, ufed to call to his alfiftance the Nat 
“ of the fun, moon, and ftars, and thofe of the winds 

and clouds. He then created new forms of Naif And 
of thefe raifed an army without the walls of the great 
“ city. But the AJfura prevailing, forced him to retire 
“ within the walls. The rage of the AJfura was then 
“ wont to abate; and the emperor having colleHed his 
“ forces, ufed to drive them from his walls, and pur- 

t' . fii/* 

* We have here the mod abominable cunning Godama related as a 
laudable aflion : for, as I obfen^ed before, among his followers, cunning is 
looked upon as a virtue. (Page 185). 

+ Ihe jS^mamonarclis, in their cities, courts, and manners, imitate as 
much as polTible, thofe dcfcribed as belonging to tbe-Vai princes; and of 
courfe muft greatly rel'cmble the ancient princes of wcfterri India ; from 
whom undoubtedly thefe deferiptions liavc been borrowed ; and probably as 
mnHi refemblc the originals, as the defeiription in the Arabian Nights Enter-* 
tainments do the courts of Mohamedan kin^s. 
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** fue them in thmr. flight.- iThe ^^ra having failed, 
touched a druni made -of the claws of Canc^, and 
then retired to their own abode. In theft: battles no 
“ one was killedt’'the dniy fore one another. Now, 

however, the remain quiet at home: nor do 

“ they any more engage in warlike enterpriies*. 

** According to what Godama ladght, whoever 
“ honours his parents t, arid old age ; whoever fefpefts 
“ the three excel lent things, namely, Godj the law, and 
“ the R&ham ; whoever abhors wrangling, and diQ>utes; 
whoever is charitable, particularly to the SMhans :, , 
all fuch perfons fiiaJl after death tranfmigrate into 
“ Tavateinza” 


“ XX. Concerning the happinefs enjoyed in the 
“ higher abodes of Nai^ and by the Rupa, and Arupa, 
“ the Burma writings are filentt they only in general 
** ftate, that the happinefs of each habitation is double 
*® of that in the one immediately below. It is alfo 
** ftated, that the lives of the inhabitants of each hon, 
endure four times as long as thofe of the next ipfe- 
“ riour fpecies. According to this ratio, the duration 
“ of the life of all the beings above Tavateinza in- 
“ creafes : fo that the higheft rank of Nat, called Para^ 
** nximinatavaJfanLi live 576 millions of, years.' The 
“ prince of thefe Nat, whofe name is Mannatmen, 
“ has dominion over all the Nai of the other inferiour 
** habitations, and declares war againfl: any new god 
“ on his firft appearance. All his fubjeQs being drawni 
“ ■ battle array, occupy a fquare of eighteen 

- P 3 juzana: 


* Thefe Nat are evidently the Affura Loka, or demons of the Brahmens, 
who place them at the fouth pole, while the north is occupied by the Devos 
or Deities. 

f Filial refpefl feems to be almoft equally Arong among the Bisrmas as 
among the Chinefe. No Burma is permitted to At on a feat equally honour, 
able with that of his ikiher : if the father is on a chair, he muA At on the 
ground; if the father is on the ground, the fon mu A At behind. The fen 
does not eat in his father’s prefence, and rarely fpeaks, except to anfwer a 
queAion. 
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m thexeat^, is feat^d on 
y j»z<z»d nigh." .,; 

X,I^ The Burma wn:HBgs,i4s hasten faid, make 
** 1^ mention of thekindof happinefs enjoyed by the 
** Rv^a ux^ Arupa: but, if we 'may judge from tha’ 
*-* length of their lives, they muft be infinitely more 
^ppy than ih&N(^. Of the three habitations, which 
■“ iorm the firft Zia»i the.firft Mupa live twenty-one 
^ A^irakatj:t^Stcon 6 , live thiity-one and 

‘‘ the i^ird jive one Of the three abodes 

in^^iecond Zian, the Rupfi of the firft live two 
** 'of tho-fi^nd, four and of tha 

** third, eight. Again,, of the abodes which are called 
“ the third the Rupa of the firft live fixteen 

**..• MaftaktU ; of, the fecond, thirty-two ; and of the third, 
f‘ iki^-font MaAalat. Of the two abodes forming the 
“ fimrth Zi^i the Rupa live 500 Muiakai. Of thefe 
“ 4yc remaining aboaes of Rupa^. which are 'placed 
peipendicnlarly above one another, the inhabitants 
♦* of the firft live one thoufand, of the fecond two thou- 
** fahd, of the third four thoufand, of the fourth eight 
** thoufand, aiid of the fifth fixteen thoufand Makaiaf, 
Again, the life of the inhabitants of the loweft order 
** of Arupa lafts for 20,000 Makakat^ of the fecond for 
“ 40,000, of the third for 6o,QOOj and of the higheft far 
84,000 Makakat. 

The happinefs and length of the lives of beings 
increafing in proportion as their habitations am 
“ higher, a greater and greater elevation will be,,.pro- 
cured by perfons after death, in proportion a... du\’ng,._ 
life they have performed more good adions, and' as 
they have poftefted more liberality i« beftowing 
charity.” 

“ XXII. I AM now to give an account oftheahodes 
of wretchednefs, of the punifliments inflided on their 

inhabitants, 


* I fufpefi that there is an error in the number here flated. 



** inhabitants, theit 

** There are fouT^^snei iv Tiiat of 

animal^ , whet^t^y liv^ in the viter, or on the 
“ earth, or whetfe^ iliey,4y air:-, for, according 

to the ituma wrritings, the ftate of all animals in« 

• *♦ ferior;.to lnaI^:il« a ftate of mifery. e. That of the 
** wretched - beings, called Preitta. g,' The $ate. of 
thok called ji^tnghe. . 4. The Hate of the inhabi- 
*^tants oi^Niria, which may jpioperly be tra^ated 
♦♦ hell. - thefc beingsl .fliall.'treat ihii^^rder;.:) 

The BrmAa feriptures mention nothing concern^ 
ihg the wretchednefs or lengdi of life of animala. 
Some dofiors bowevei Wflert, that domeftic animalsi 
follow the fbrbines of mankind: and that, when 
“ men live long, they dp lb likewife. Thefedo&o^n' ' 
“ alfo fupftofe, that animals, not domeftic have a fltort 
“or a long life, in proportion Jto the merit of.thek 
“ a&ionsi^in a former exiftenDB, It is howevW,, fay 
“ Jhey, found by exper^nce, dlat the elephant lives 
“ fixty years, the horfe ihi^r, the ox twenty, and the 
“ dog ten. By the fame .doi^rs it is ailedged, that 
“ lice, and other ftmilar infefis, live feven days; and 
“ they confirm this by a ftory related in their books. 
** A certain prieft conceived a violent liking for a 
beautiful robe, which he preferved maft carefully 
from, being worn. It fo happened, ..that when this 
“ prieft died, he was immediately changed'intoa loufe, 

“ which took up its refidence in the favourite robe. 

According to cuftom, the other priefts divided a- 
“ -ift them the effefts of the deceafed, and were 
^ to cut up the robe, when the loufe, by his fre- 
quent going and coming, and by his extraordinary 
»» geftures, fliowed, that the divifion of the robe 
“ would be by no means agreeable to his feelings. 
The priefts being aftonilhed, confultcd God on ' 
the occafion, who commanded, that they fhould 
“ delay for feven days their intended divifion, leaft 
“ the loufe ftiould be enraged, and on that account 

P 4 “ defeend 



sqito ,A & 9 ^ of^^ifery jfet,*!^ wre^ed. 
.*‘, Tfej^e TO<;» are cfeanged.into apinuils . who d6 not 
rpfiliin their, tongaes, or, the, inkMrdinatiMnouons pf 
^ their' bodies or inind$, .and whOi-.hagl^ to beftow 
^ ♦‘■aitns.” ■ ■ 

XX I lit . The fecond n)ifcrabl«,‘^^e of oxiftence ' 
*.* is.oalled of which'tbere..:are' vsMious Icinds, 

• ♦* Some Preitta are nouriihed on . fpittle, excrement, 
ff and other foul fubftances, and dwell in .public halls, 
fepulchres. ..Other^ wande^ng;hbout 
“ in .tjroods or. defertsi half waftje'd by hanger and 
haJi^nefsv. pafs d>e whole duration of a world in 
** howling and groans. Some by fiery whips are forced 
to plough the earth with red-hot iron. I^onie, who 
, »*‘live on their own flelh, with their nails tear to pieces 
■?* .their own . limbs. Others,, who ar& a gd^t^Mn -fire, 

*« have a mouth no larger Uian the eye of a needle, 
hepcc are they, tormented with perpetual hunger. 
“...Others are, within oo.fire,; fo that at times the flames 
even burft through their bodies. There is ftill 
aupther ipecies. of, Prfiila, wh ;0 by day -enjoy, the 
pleafiires of the but by night are tonnented 

•“ as above, Thofe in a future life are changed into 
“ PretUa, who duripg this give ixo daily provilions 
to the priefts, w,ho do not fupply them with cloath-. 

“ ing, who , corrupt their, manners, or who , offer 
“ violence to their perfons, who give abufive language 
“ to the obfervers of the law. Who are avaricious, SceP 
“ XXIV. The third miferable fpecies of beings, 

<• ca!l!ed AJfurighe^ refide chiefly in the roots of certain 
mountains far remote from the habitations of .igaen. 

“ Some of them however dwell in woods, and' 6h ' 
defert coaits of the fea. They are fubjeft to puhim- 
** ments nearly the fame with thofe of the Preitta. 

There is a kind of intermediate fpecies, called 
’ Ajfurighe- Preitta. Thele beings have bodies three 
gaut in length, but as emaciated as a corpfe deprived 
. of flefli and blood. Their eyes projeft from the fockets 
like thofe of a crab: and their mouths are ou the 

crpwiis 





*f c«>wn« of th<*rv;^ea(i^%ad a#'^alLiii^i 3 ie ^ei of at 

‘‘ hecdlc;, fo' tha#tthey= «rfe tormented ^with lli^nger, 

“ Thofe are fujsj^ 'to ttairpuni&ment^ 

pr ^d^i^ w^pons. ' 

“ The durationofthefe three is i^t fix^jJ>utde^ ^ 

“ pends op ;the lotof evil djEtiops,' as tl£e':5«rw«:^&or« 

“ fpeak. P If this lot be heavy, the wiiS xon* 

“ tinue loi^: but if light,- Xhe ttnbappy'|teings*^|Wb$: 
“ the foOTiPf 'relie!(ied frbi^puBifeinent j’vthat -;■ 

*♦ according to the greater or le(s atrocity of - i^edint 
“ committed, th6 puniftvteient vrfll be of loiJg« oi:. 
'** fliorter duratioJhi^' . v * < , ) 7 . 

**■ XXV. JVtne is the fourth miferable con^tioii';,: 
** asid its habitation may be pro^ly tailed the?infcr-' ' 
nal regions. Thefe are place^y the ijumas in the«- 
depths of this fouthern ihand intbe mi<^‘ 
of the great rock St!a J^havjif • and confift. o f eight 
“ great hells. Each great' hell towards the fdar car- 
“ difaal points has four gates,- leading. fo 'aslmany . 
fmaller hells : fo that every great, hell cbmtnuhkates 
with fixteeh fmaller ones, and befides is furrounded’ 
to the right and left by 40,040 ftill fmaller. A^fpacc 
of 10,000 jwzana fquare is occupied bj each of the. 
large hells, and its dependant {mall ones. 

‘^-Before the gate of each great hell fit the judges, 
who condemn the guilty according to the weight of 
their lot of evil deeds. Thefe judges are felefted 
“ fri, • ‘he Nai AJfura : but their office does not pre- 
Neither them or their affiftants from enjoying 
** the pleafures of their happy companions. Thefc 
judges have no occafion to examine into crimes of a 
very atrocious nature; tl^e weight of thefe, fay the 
“ Rahans, finks the perpetrators at once into hell. 
Thefe Imamcn or judges then determine the puniffi- 
ments for fmaller crimes. The worihippers of 
Bouddha, when bcftowing alms, or performing 

“ other 



aBAdm^ coaaittetoly^ «ic ifce cermet^ 
<rf<^ott*‘Mig a littte' water cf^' tfee graia^d, which is 
’;.ft eti^iatned-to- be ^iitbleroi^cMl ^fvtlieilF' wiihing to 
:f ^..^ssrticipatifc-'^-. r^i't of ’g6M94..'w5®(^ ?seiA - othar^ ‘be- 
iB|^.' ■ TliOfe cri4ii»alsi whp^tter^^ life -performed 
thti' ^emonyf th^ /i»o«^f« w 4 ll' 5 ^ 43 ly "rarfistij^“will ' 
"^f!^'alEtfage their fears, and-;^empt jfeopi the torments 
'!*# of-hell, unlefs -they haverbeen;- guilty.;!^ any great 
-ft erjmes. ; But to d^qfe hav'e^tie^e^^ this cere- 
s- wi^ yT tl|^'''i 7 miam^--wi&tva' 4 ecarii&}a' 4 il^mtenfahce^ 
•* %i# delates that, they l^ve 4bne no .good aOioQi 
** 4i^tt}tfae ^minaji^- all tiembliug, will dareadvance 
noj^c^fe'i.but tie demons will, advanccyaaidfBatch 
.‘t th^ttt aw^y to puiafhmen*.” 

. The ^uratipn of thefe punilhments, as 

rhaS;"he6n "aiEead)i^:'^id, is not fixed and determined, 
‘f ^ ->hu£^ d^peo'dfs! uppil the -lot of bad anions. The 
writings <mhmerate. four of thefe lotss- the 
' they fay is h^^yi the other three light. The, 

■ deeds, which after death- -produce the heavy 

h^are riiiefly five ; i, matricide j 2, parricide; 3, 
“ flaying a JR&han; 4, ftrikinga God; (thus Geva- 
’ naif, the name by which the R&hans Kfiow Je-sus, 
** incurred the heavy lot by throwing a ftone at Go- 
daeIa;) 5, esKitlng diflentions among the R&ijMns. 
** Thpfe who have:been guilty of fuch crimes, lojr the 
,** whole duration of a world, fuffer, in one of the 
** great hells, the punilhment of fire, and other cruel 
^ torments. This lot is called heavy, and the firft, 
“ becaufe thofe who die under its weight, enjoy no 
“ benefit from the godd aftibns they may hav^^^per- 
« formed; at leaft, till the whole time of their'puKilh. 
** meiit has expired. But even more fevere than this 
' is tjie lot of thofe called Deitti, or thole impious 
perfons who have difcfedited the evidences of Go- 
“ DAMA, or of fome former God; who, contrary to 
** the exprefs do 61 rine of all Gods, deny Nieban^ and 
*® the tranfmigration of men into animals, or into fu- 
“ perior beings, according to the merit of their aS-ions ; 

who 





f* vhp teach, that Utere iti*o na^itMi ahois^ - 

« cHf^inpearfpnniog the, ?*«>rks ^mteamled by 
« Oopj.^r who adore #e #«#. ,pt^^ over the 
wpods-ajai mouhitaioa. AM .pcrfons, if they 
ohftinateiy perfjft in their inh^elity, and icreiigon, 

“ will betormeptedt &ot fopr the duratioQof one world, 

“ bpt to all eternity. - After the world, is delayed, 
they will paTs to other places, or be eternidly: pu- 
oiihed in the air. Bot4f ohftinacy beAot »lded- to 
their crimes^ the pvuai&ment will e^e 
of the world. , *• 

“ Or dtofe lots, which heavy, the*ife^ Is; 

“ that which receives- a< reward or pumlhment aft^r 
“ death; and fuch .cnmes ate puniflied in one of the 
“ great hells, according to their greater or left atrd> 

** city.^ After dtis comes the' lot of habitual ilns; * 
and though thefe fins be not atrocious, yet if they 
♦* have become habitual, they occafion a lot, whim 
induces a punilhment in one of the feven great hells; 
but not in that named the great Aviri. The fourth, 
lot aril'es from wicked defires, and is not puniihed 
in any of the great hells, but in fonafe of the’'fuf->- 
“ rounding fmall ones.” 

** XXVII. Bsfore we mention the punifiiinents 
** which the damned fufFer, it miift be premifed, that 
of the eight great hells, four are called Aviri hot, 
** and four Logav^ret or cold hells ; becaufe in thefe 
laft the damned fulFer intenfe cold. The infernal 
“ days and years alfo differ from thofe on earth : for 
every day in the great hells is equal to a thodfand 
“ tyrreftrial years; whilft in fome of the fpiall hells it 
equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 80Q,” 
iji. Those a^ho are irafcible, or cruel, quarreU 

lous, 

* The original here is very ohfeure. I have tranllated it, as nearly 
as I could, v/ord for word : but 1 am not fatisfied about the meaning. Per- 
haps it is, that fuch crimes induce this lot. as are of a nature not to require 
the determination of the Imamn ; and fuch, as that their oppofite virtue* 
jead to immediate high rewards ? 
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** bi drunfcc«, difiioneft inf deed, word^ 

♦* thoug^, Oriirho are, 4 afcmousi wUl, after death, 
“ iiri’the great hell be tom to pieces with glow- 

“ ii^'hot irons, and then expofed to kttenfe cold: 
^ alfttr a time their limbs will again unite, and again 
“ will they be torn afundetj and'expofed to the' cold: 
** and this alteration of mifery will miduTe for 500 in- 
fernal years. 

zdfy. Those who either by aEion or Ipeech ridi- 
** cufetheir-pToper patenu^ ox magiftrates^ or RdhanSy 
“ iorysld men, or the ftudious of tthe law; thofe who 
“ nets or fnares entrap fifh, or other animals; 
** ^^i'tbofe will fae puniftedin thergreat hell Chalafot 
" for 1,000 infernal years : on a bed of lire they will 
be extended, and like fo many trunks of trees with 
burning ’irpn faws and hooks they will be cut into 
eight or ten pieces. 

" Qdij). Those' Who kill -oxen*j fwine, goats, or 
•' other fucb animals; and who are by profeffion hun- 
“ tersf; warlike kings; rainifters and governors who 
opprefs the people; ail fuch will in the great hell 
« SoAgata be. ground between four burning mountains 
“ for 2,000 years. 

“ Those who do not mutually affift their 

neighbours, and who on the contrary deceive, and 
“ ve^ them; thofe who kill animals by iramerfing 
“ th^m in boiling oil or water; thofe who are drunk- 

“■ ards, 

“ ♦ The prefent Burma monarch, who enforces religious duties with 
eonlid^rable rigour, in a very particular manner puniflies the death of the 
cow kind- The liahans, it is evident, look on the killing of all animals 
with equal abhorrence; and It is probable, that the Brahmens have in this 
inliance influenced the councils of the prince, and have deprived his fubje£ls 
of amofl wholefome and invigorating aliment, 

+ Venison is the only meat permitted to be fold in the markets of the 
Burma empire, a privilege allowed to hunters, moft probably on account 
of 'the Royal family. The hero Aloungbura, the deliverer of his 
country, and father of the king, was originally a hunter. He had the 
good fenfc not to be afliamed of his origin, and, when he SrR rofe into 
notice, affumed the name of MQutzobo,^ or the hunter>captaln, a name 
which he beftowed on his favourite relidence, when his merit and fortune 
had induced hisfubjeds to call him the lord of die world* 
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“ ards, or who coaimit. 'indecent andibrbidden ac-, 
tions; thofe who dilhoilior others; all 'fuch wiU havfe 
“ their bowels confunaecLby fire entering their mouths. 
This puni/hmeiu will laft.for 4,000 infernal years.' 

“ Sthly. Those who take any thing contrary to the 
“ exprefs will of the proprietor, whether itr be, by 
« theft, guile, fraud, or by open violoice 5 , thole 
“ tnagiftrates who receive gifts, and id confequence 
“ decide caufes tttijuftly-j thofe officers who^s^alter 
“ having poffefled themfelves of an enemy's ctidfi.try9 
“ deftroy the inhabitants; . thofe who deceive in lcales, 
weights, or meafures, or who . by any other tinjiift 
“ means appropriate to them ffiveS the goods of others; 

“ thofe who injure the property of the Rakam^ or' 
“ temples; all fuch, for the fpace of 8,000 infernal 
** years, will be punilhed in the great hell Mahare- 
“ ru-oa by fire anid fmoke, which will enter by the’ 
eyes, mouth, and other openings, and wafte away 
“ their whole bodies. . , , 

6thly. T HOSE who having killed hogs, deer, or 
“ fuch like animals, Ikjtt them, roafl. their, flelh, and 
‘‘ eat it; thofe who make arms; thofe who fell hog’s > 
“ flelh, or fowls, or wine, or .poifon ; thofe who bum 
“ towns, villages, or woods, fo that the animills liv- 
“ ing there perilh ; thofe who kill men. by poifon, 

“ arms, or incantations, or who kill animals by nets 
** or gins; all thefe after death for fixteen thoufand 
“ years will in the great hell Tapana be tumbled 
“ down headlong from a lofty burning mountain, 

** there being transfixed on an iron fpit, they Asdll be 
** cut and torn by the demons with fwords and 
** fpears. 

“ ’jthly. The Deitti, or infidels, who have been 
“ already mentioned, wdll in the hell Mahatapana be 
firft fixed with their heads downwards, and then 
“ pierced with hot fpits as large as palm trees. 

2 WiU. 
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'‘ 0 '^'Bih ,^ , HiMrfddyb, and fuch as havd 

’ Vill' bei-pumfli^d for tHa whole dura- 

of a woFld.i'Q the terrible of airhclls Mahaviri, 
paveii^ent of whi(fh)riitie;^i^0ftd( ifi fhkknefs is of 
^ Thd hot iron, and emits the mod horrible fmoke; 
and thc^iaoft pierdng flames." 

■ ■ •■, ' 

..H'XXVlil. Of the fmaller hells, which furfound 
« die eight great ones, ai)d which are called by one 
1“ coinoton nxcae Uffantreki feme are mentioned by 
** parriculUr names. In the excremcntitious hell, for 
“ inl|ance, there are worms as large as elephants, 
** ^^ch litc tlmddmned while they are floating in 
“ extfement. There is alfo a hell of burning aftes. 
“ In,the hell of fwords the damned are- torn in pieces 
“ by the knives, fwords, and other lharp inftruments,' 
“ among which they are rolling. The damned in the 
** hicll of hooks have their lungs, livers and bowels 
“ tOirn out by thele cruel inftruments *. and in the 
** hell of hammers they are miferkbly beaten with red 
“ hot implements of that kind. There is a hell of 
thorns and prickles, a hell of biting dogs, a hell' of 
“ crows and vultures, which with their beaks and 
“ claws tear afunder the flefh of the damned. There 
“ ista'hell in which the damned are obliged conftantly 
“ to ffeend and defeend :a tree named lotpfan^ and 
atmed with the fharpeft thorns ; another in which 
they are forced to drink putrid gore; and ftill another, 
“ where fiends beat, whip, and torment the damned. 

“ In the fmallcr heMs are puniflied thofe who did 
not honour their parents, magiftrates, and old age; 
“ who took wine or inebriating drugs; who corrupted 
“ the waters of lakes or wells; whodeftroyed highways; 
“ who werefraudulentand deceitful; who fppkeroughly 
“ and angrily; who ftruck others with their hands or 
flicks; who paid little attention to the words of pious 
“ men; who aiiiifcted others; \\ ho were fpeakers of fcan- 

“ dal. 




** cM, paffioS!«tei-enyioa«, und^jfyaliiim^^heirikigh- * 
“ bourse >who ufed abufive language; . who conhned 
A theic fe^ow creathrea wfeh chains, bonds, or fettets^ 
who admitted any forbidden thing in their wordr, 

“ aBions or defires; and Wfiodid not confole the fick 
.“with foothing words. All thefe cijmes will be 
“ punifiied in the finailler- hells, and that in pjropor- . 
“ tion to the atrocity of the deed, and th#.:. frequency 
“ with whi^ it has. been repeated. , ,4:. 

“ Besides thele' places of punifhmeint 
another h^ll, which may be compared to an iihi|^ife 
“ kettle filled with melted brafs.'. The damhip'arq 
“ forced to defcend to the bottom of this kettle," theU 
« to rife to the furfacc,' and gvooo years are conrumedt ' 
“ in each defcent, and in each afcent. To this hell; : 
« are condemned the fenfual perfons, who corrupt 
“ the wives, the daughters, or the fons of others; 

“ and who, during the courfe of their lives, negled- 
“ ing to obferve the holy days, or to give alms, pafs 
** their time in feaiting, driinkenncfs, add lafcivious 
“ enjoyments. 

“It has been already mentioned, that the equila- 
“ teral fpaces, which are fappofed to be in the inter- 
“ ftices of the different worlds, are full of water in-' 
“ tenfely cold. The Burma v/ritings affert, that jhefe 
•“ are fo many hells, to which thofe are condemned 
“ who give oflFence to their parents, or to the ftrift 
“ obfervers of the law. Thefe people after death get 
bodies three gavt in length, with crooked -nails on 
“ their hands and feet : fometimes like bats they creep 
“ through the caves, and dark -caverns in the deep 
“ recCfies of the mountains : at others they hang to- . 
“ gether on trees like a hive of bees, mutually tor- 
“ menting and abufing themfelves with the moft dire- 
“ ful words; then being inftigated by a cruel hunger^ 
“ they tear each other limb from limb. The limbs 
“ falling into the cold water are diffolved like fait : 
“ but the parts of their bodies being again united by 

“the 
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pow^’offatej they repeatedly undergo the fame! 
•'“.^'hnents. j 

;;XJHaving dius cxplained the -^ideas the Burmas^ 

'di^n.cerning the Various bori^ or habitation, of mifery 
happinefs,. before we proceed any further, it is 
to ftate, that the beings which inhabit • 
’'”:wen the higheft of. thefe abodes, may, on account of 
bad actions, link into the infernal regions; or on 
** account of their good ones, may be raifed to a higher 
^‘^rank: but' it is only in this idand Zabudiba that 
the inoA perfeQ; of all Hates, can beob- 
♦‘ taihed. , To arrive at Niebait ^ perfon muft fee a 
‘ and' hearken to his difeourfes and evidences : 

^ it is only in Zabudiba tha-t the gods arife. 
*^%There are foro,d .i8iima/do£tors indeed, who; alfert, 
ditujn this ifland only beings can deferve to rife to 
^ ^.ifuperinur, or to fink into an inferiour abode.” 

it TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
ZABUDIBA. 

t* 1 HAV£ faid, that the Burmas allow the diameter 
** of this ifland, which we inhabit, to be 10^000 juzana. 

“ From this extent they fubtralH 3,000 for woods and 
. deferts, 4,000 for waters, and fuppofe 3,000 to. 

remain as a habitation for mankind. 1 fhall now 
^ explain their ideas concerning the topography of this 
** abode : but my readers will be much difappointed,. 

“ if they expeft any thing like an accurate defeription 
“ of the earth, or of its divifions info kingdoms and 
“ provinces. For in the fame manner, as what I have 
“ already delivered as the opinions of the Burmas 
“ concerning the univerfe, are nothing but vain, 

. “ chimerical, and monftrous fables ; fo what they relate 
concerning the ifland Zabudiba^ never exifted, unlefs 
“ in the invention of G on am a, or in the crude con- 
“ ceptions of his commentators. It is true indeed, that 
“ in the Burma writings mention is made of 1 01 nations, 
which are laid to inhabit Zabudiba^ and its dependant 
“ fmall illands : but of all the nations which are 
known really to inhabit the earth, we find none men- 

“ tioned 
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** tioned as a pan 6f the one hundred and one, except 
“ the Chintfe, Siamefe, and the inhabitants of Tavay^ 
Pegu^ Laos, CuJJ'dy, and Arakan.” 

Thus San german o prefaces his account of the 
Burma geography : but I think fome farther expla- 
nation neceffary. The reader will foon perceive, that 
the miflionary is entirely right with regard to the ira- 
perfeft and abfurd nature of the Burma topography 
of Zabudiba, of which the accounts feetn evidently to 
have been introduced from Hindujlarii along with the 
religion and laws of Bouddiia, and of Menu; but 
I doubt not, that fomc parts of thefe accounts are. 
derived from an obfervalion of nature. I am alfd in- 
clined to think, that he is rather fevere on the know- 
ledge which the Burmas poflefs of the geography of 
at leaft their neighbourhood. I found many of the 
Burmas who were very intelligent, and well informed, 
concerning the lituation of the different parts of their 
extenfive empire j who were not at all deficient in a 
knowledge of the neighbouring ftatesj and who were 
very curious to know the fituation of thofe at a greater , 
diftance. They at once comprehended the nature of 
our maps; and fome of them could make delineations 
of their own country, which, wdth a cohfiderable de- 
gree of neatnefs, were fufficient to give a tolerable , 
idea of the courfe of rivers and tnountains, and of the 
fituation of towns, lakes, and provinces. I was in- 
formed, that, in the hall of the grand council in thfe 
palace of Amrapura, the king keeps a general map of 
his dominions, which has been correfiled by com- 
paring it with the various expeditions which the pre-. 
fent royal family have undertaken, and with the lifts 
of cities and villages, which the governors of pro- 
vinces are annually obliged to tranlmit to court: and 
in thefe lifts is given an accurate account, or one pre- 
tended to he fo, of all the houfes and male inhabitants 
in each diftrifl. Merchants and travellers put down in 
their books the names of all the places on fuch routes 
as they frequent, with their eftimated diflances ; fome 
fuch itineraries, and many of their delineations, 1 
vot.. vj. Q. have 
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c.oHununicated to Sir. John Shore: and if my 
na)r in’ the country had been longer, I make no doubt, 
but that I could have procured feveral of the liftK 
tfanfmitted to court by the. governors of provinces. 

For, the fake of the curious I. fliall here tranfcribe ’ 
.the lift of the one hundred and one nations with which 
the Mirmas are acquainted, ufing the mode hereafter 
‘ to be explained of exprefling the Burma writing by 
Roman characters, and adding a fiiort explanation. 
From this I think it will appear, that the lift is formed 
from a real knowledge of the nations, and not from 
the idle fables brought from Hindujian^ and explained 
by the miflionary. It is true, that of many of thefe 
names I can give no account; but that will by no 
means imply, that no fuch nation exifts ; for who would 
think that Tarout me^t a Chinefe, or Kula&a European? 

Loo mioo t&iod Of men the unions one and 


1 Mj/am-mSf 
a Th - lain , 

3 Yun, 

4 Yoo-dd-ySf 
^ Sham} 

6 Layn-fayU} 

7 Giumt 

8 'Kiuri} 

q Dha-nu, 


LO Ka^rayV} 


It Ku-lS} 


an hundred. 

The proper name of the Burmas. 
The inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Pegu. 

The inhabitants of Sayammay at 
Chiamay 
The Siammefe. 

The grand Siams of M. Db La 
Loubere. 

The inhabitants of lower Laos 
'or Lanjans. 

} Thefe are two fmall rude tribes 
living in hilly and woody trails 
in the Sham country. 

A rude tribe inhabiting the banks 
of the river Tkalluayn} north 
from Martaban. 

A rude tribe inhabiting the 
woods of the Pegu kingdom, 
and thofe near Prone. 
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It Kit-iSf 

r 

'^12 P&-deik‘k&-raf 
•# 

Dd-way^ 

14 Rcck-kaikf 

15 Ayn-giayy 

!■$ T&rn&yn-tha-rey 
tf So-ge,- 

18 Rieen-zottfi 

19 Ta-routf 

20 "pa-rcek^ 

21 Layn-ihak^ 

22 Pan-the^ 

23 PMe^ 

24 Pa-laungi 

25 Thout-tan, 

26 'Zu-laung, 

27 'Zu-le, 

28 T^-'ha-the, 

29 Ha-re^ 

30 Zan-dSf 

31 M&l-lSf 

32 S&-wa^ 

33 S&-we, 

34 Zcm, 

35 

36 

37 Zayn-g'yan, 

38 Kian-aarif 

39 U-tha-'b^, 


The Europeans^ or the native* ’ 
of the weft. 

Another weftern nation; but 
which) 1 could not learn. 

The natives of Tavay. 

Said to live between Cujpay and 
the Kiaynduayn. 

The natives of Tknajftripu 

Hermits. 

Said to live near Cuffay» 

The Chinefe. 

. The Tartars governing CKintt.. 

Said to be an independent, 
people living near China. 

1 Inhabitants of the mountains 
north-eaft from Ava^ who 
pickle the tea leaves fo much 
ufed in the Burma kingdom. 

Said to live feven days journey 
weft from Ava. 

Live north from the laft tneti^ 
tioned people. 


Zaniapure is the name of the 
capital of Laos. 


Q 


40 Lj-pUa^ 
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saS' 


Xj&^pe-kSf 
41 Myoun, 


42 Goun.i 

43 Pat 4 it, 

44 Zu-Sat . 

45 M-hat 

46 'BU-Hmng^ 

47 Layn-yaung^ 

48 

49 Payn-g'a, 

50 Meit-zeit, 

51 L&-hak, 

,52 Re^mhdtioek, 

53 Kaii-zceki 

54 Tmng-thu, 

55 

56 JtM, 

57 Kam-yan, 

58 A-myayn, 

59 Ka~kiayn, 


€0 Thouk-kS^a, 

61 

62 Shein-iSut 

63 JSe-flf*, 

64 Pe^n-wd, 

65 Meiz-zdf 

66 La-wa, 


A people inhabiting the hills be* 
tween Arakan and Chittagong^ 
called by the Bengalejcf Moroo^g. 

The Malays of Achten, 


A Burma city of this name.. 

A wild people on the frontiers of 
China. 

A Siammefe city of this name. 


A Burma city of this name. 

A very numerous tribe inhabiting 
the woods to the call of the 
Martaban river. 


67 Re-zun, 
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67 Re-zUn, 

68 'Zayn-te, 
■‘^6g Peith4he, 

70 Taz'-W)0f 
7 i The-hdf 

72 Sa-we, 

73 

74 Keen-zS, 

75 Ma-lein, 

76 So-ra^ 

77 Ze-Sout, 

78 S&-hotit, 

79 Thareekf 

80 Thak, 


81 Do-ra, 

82 Taung-rSf 

83 Ka-tkee^ 

84 Miak-nS-mee, 

85 Kiecy 

86 Poun-na, 

87 Bo-dh^^ 

88 Eim-bdt, 

89 Ka-du, 



Ceylon.' 


The people inhabiting the eaftern 
branch of the Nat^ river, who 
have lent a colony to the upper 
parts of the Curnafooly, and who 
are called by the Bengaleje^ Chatn 
and Chatnmas. 


Cujfay or Meckely. 

The Brahmens. 

A tribe between M&rtahan and 
Siam. 


Q 3 


go Ld-rS, 
gi Tha-doo, 
92 La-ngoun, 


93 Ld-roukf 
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93 Uf-rofuik^ 

94 Pa-gna^ 

95 Bia-ba, 

96 Ram-man^ ” 

97 Kiayn^ A numero.us tribe in the mountains 

feparating Ava from Arakan. 

98 Py, 

99 LA-waik, The capital city of Cambodia. 

100 Layn-natf 

joi Oo-byee, 


But let us now return to the defcription of Zabu- 
iibay as extra£ied by the miffionary from the Burma 
writings. ' 

“XXIX. In the moft northern parts of Zabudiba-t 
“ the Burma writers place an immenfe mountain, of 
“ which the perpendicular height is 500 juzanay and 
** the extent it occupies is in circumference 9000 
juzana. It is named Hemavunfa, on account of the 
“perpetual fnow with which it is covered*; and 
“ conlifts of 14,000 fmall mountains, one piled on 
“ another. In the declivities of this mountain are 
** feven lakes, which receive the water produced by 
the melted fnow. Of thefe lakes the depth is fifty 
juzanay and the circumference 150. From thefe 
“ lakes fpring five great rivers, one of which is named 
“ Gunga ; and from thefe rivers arife five hundred 
“ fmaller ftreams. On Hemavunta grow various 
“ fpecies of fandal wood : on this mountain live many 
** Nat of the kind named Zadumaharit : and here are 
“ found the kings of elephants, and of horfes, with 

many 

* This Hmavunta is evidently the mount Imaus or Entodns kX 
anticnts, or the HimaUh or Himalaya mountains of the prefent Hindus s 
all the three names deriving their origin from the phenomenon of fnow, fo 
wonderful to the inhabitants of tropical regions* Fjun. Hifl. Nat. L* 6, 
c. 17 . — ^Renmell’s Memoir, p. 126. 
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^ many other animaU. not to be found near the' babi> 
“/tations of man. Of thefe lakes the moft celebrated 
.“is called Anaudat*^ which is furrounded by five 
“mountains.' Thefe mountains, which are five. 
“ hundred juzana high, incline their lofty fummits 
• “ over the lake, and prevent the fun’s rays from 
“ reaching its waters, except for a fijort fpace annually, 

“ when the fun is in the inner road. 

“ The bowels of one of thefe mountains contain 
“ moft copious mines of gold, and. even its furface is 
“ thickly covered by that precious metal. The furface 
“ of the fecond mountain is covered with lilver, and 
“ it contains alfo rich filver mines. The third contains ■ 
mines of diamonds and rubies, and thefe ftones ^ 
glitter on its furface. The fourth of thefe moun> 
“tains is alfo impregnated with all manner of jewels; 

“ and the fifth is covered with fandal-wood, clove 
and nutmeg trees. In this aromatic mountain are 
“ three arched habitations ; one of gold, another of 
“ filver, and a third of carbuncle ; and before thefe 
“ abodes grows a flowering tree one juzana high. 

“ In this delightful place dwell certain hermits, and 
“ men of eminent fanftity and morality, who appear ’ 
in this world when the law of any god ceafes. For 
the Burma writings declare, that when a god appears, 

“ and reveals his law, men are only bound to obferve 
“ it for a fixed number of years after his death, at the 
“ expiration of which time every one is at liberty to . 
“ follbw the law of nature. Such is the brightnefs 
“ proceeding from thefe mountains, that it excludes 
“ the darknefs of night. 

“ The water of Anaudat is limpid like cryftal, nor 
** does any foul thing live on its fliores. Neither turtle 
“ nor filh dare fwim in it; for the water is deftined. 
“ to be the drink of thofe illuftrious faints above- 
“ mentioned. Only fome Nat giants fport in the 
. “ lake. 

“ On the caftern bank of Anaudat is the image of a 
Q 4 “ lion’s 

* The namgj as pronounced at Amarapura, fcemcd to me to be 
No-aa-dat. 
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lion’s head, on the fouthern that of an elephant’s^ 
on the weftern that of a horfe!* j and on the northei'n 
“ that of a cow’s : and from thefe four heads are - 
“ poured forth the ftreams of four rivers'. The water 
“ which proceeds from the lion’s mouth, after making 
three turns round the lake, and mixing with the ’ 
‘‘ other waters, rulhes through the eaftern parts of 
. Hemavmta : and after flowing through many in- 
“ hofpitable regions, at length falls into the eaftern 
fea*. In the fame manner the waters, which pafs 
“ through the northern and weftern mouths, after 
“ running thrice round the lake, form two rivers; one 
“ falling into the weftern t, the other into the northern 
fea J. The water which flows from the elephant’s 
“ mouth, after turning, like the others, three times 
round Anoudai, runs dirc£ily fouth for fixty 
“ when afeendiug a fmall mountain, and rufhing over 
an immenfe rock, it forms another lake fifty juzana 
in circumference ; paffing thence through a fub- 
** terraneous paffage for fixty juzana, it meets a great 
mountain j|, which divides it into five large rivers, 
“ each of which has its proper name : and thefe are 
“ the five great rivers already mentioned, of which 
“ one is the Gunga dr Ganges. § From each of thefe 
five rivers proceed a hundred fmall ones; in all fi\«: 
“ hundred fmall rivers. But the banks of each of the 
' “ four great rivers abound in that fpecies of animal, 
from the image of whofe head its waters rullr out of. 
the Jake Anaudai. Thus the banks of the fouthern 

“ river 

* This river is probably tbe Yang-lji hyang, the greateft river of China, 
and the fource of which is at no great diitance from that of the Ganges. 

+ The weftern river is no doubt the 0-xils Jihon falling into the 
Cafpian Sea ; beyond wlucli it is probable, that the Hindus in the age of 
Bovodjia knew nothing. 

:|: This is prob,ahly the immenfe river Irtis, of which the fource .is about 
tjooo miles north from that of tlie Ganges, 

II Probably Setoalick. 

§ To me this appears evidently to ,be an ili-digeftcd account of the 
rivers, which &11 into the head of the Bay of Bengal, Tlte authors of the 
fyftem conceived them all to come from one fource, but that, by the inter- 
veniion of the Setoalick moiintaiu';, they were feparated into the &iim 
wliith tliey alTumc in Hindujiun, 
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'« river abounds in elephants, -oftheeaftcrn with lions, 
of the northern with oxen, and of the weftern with 
‘»‘horIesV 

This faj?ft was at Avnarapura often mentioned to 
ine. The names of the five hills furrounding Anau- 
dai are, Svdajana^ Pathoda, Gandomadena, Kelajapa, 
and Seiiera. The five branches of the elephant or 
fouthcrn river are Gaynga, Ycvzum, MoJie, Therapoo, 
and Ratuade. I am convinced that this fable, not fuf- 
ficiently undcrftdod, has been the foundation of the 
idea reprefented in many maps, of there being a lake 
Chiamay, from whence the Ganges^ Burrampooter^ 
Ayrawade^ and other great rivers, take their ril^ 
Thisopinion was confirmed by the mention of Chiamay- 
made by M. De La Loubere; but the city fo named 
by that excellent author, (as the maps I preiented to 
Sir John , Shore clearly prove,) is the capital of a 
kingdom at prefent fubjefct to the Burmas, and fitu- 
ated on the river of Siam^ which arifes on the fron- 
tiers of China. 

This topography, mentioned in the books of the 
RahSns, however incorreft, in my opinion clearly 
points out the country in which thedo6lrine ofBoun- 
UHA commenced. It muft have been on the banks of 
fome of the brances of the great fouthern river : and 
the northern parts of llindujian are the moft probable. 
BotJDDHA’s knowledge of geography muft have been 
very confined; but as we approach towards the place 
above mentioned, it alfumes a form fomewhat more 
particular and rational. From the accounts of the 
mountains, fnow, leas, and rivers, given by his fol- 
lowers, 

♦ By this account (he Ganges fliould not come through the cow*s moutli, 
but through the elephant’s. The Brahmens apparently have mifconceiv- 
ed this part of the fable; and the rock called tlic Cow*s mouthy fegns, as 
we extend our knowledge of geography, to elude our fearch. (RENtg 
N EtL’s Memoir, p. 371). The learned Paulin us has, as I have aU 
ready mentioned, (Note in p. 175), confounded the fables of the moun- 
tains Mienmo and Honavunta. Perhaps in this he has followed the Brah^ 
mens^ from whofe works chiefly his ideas feem to have been taken : and 
the Brahmens may differ from the Raham as well concerning the litiiation 
of thefe mountains, as concerning the cow's mouth. 
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}0#er5, we may conclude that he was a near neigh*' 
of Thihei : we may fuppofe, that he had feeri 
thfe fnowy mountains, and had heard of the great rivers 
running from thence into the Siberian, tHhinefe, and. 
Caffian Teas: and from his particularizing the Branches 
of the . fouthern river, we may conclude, that he 
dwelt on its banks. Had he been a native of Thibet, 
he never could have formed the grofs mifconception 
of the common origin of the Bengal and Oude rivers, 
nor of their manner of penetrating through the Sewa~ 
lick mountains. I find that fome perfons* have al- 
ledged Bouddha to have been.a native of Aria or 
Sarofan. On what reafons this opinion is fupported, 
1 have not learned: but 1 think very ftrongones will 
be required to invalidate this topographical argument, 
for his having been a native of the north of Hindufian. 
Upon confulting a Brahmen of Bengal, who is ac- 
quainted with the Sanfcrit language, he fays, that 
Bouodha was king of Rahar, which, according to him, 
is bounded on the call by the river of Moorjhedabad, 
and from thence extends to Benares, being nearly the 
fame with the fou.bah of Beharf. 

As far as relates to Hindujlan, the Brahmens have 
adopted very nearly the geographical ideas of their 
predeceffors the RdhansX : but having come from 
■Egyipi their knowledge of the weilern parts of the 

world 

£ncyclopedia Britcmnica, article Samonians. 11 ) 1 $ opinion may have 
originated from two paflitges in the fathers with which I have met in Pau- 
1.INUS, fMws. Borg, pag. 186 187.) xdm ik B<zxr^« rtn TUfiriiun 
CvRiLL. Alex. Tom, 2, pag. 133* Xayuttcuoi BetKrgtir 
Clemens Albxano. Strom, lib. 1, pag. 359. The knowledge 
which the £tthers of the church had of the fe£l of Booddha, being 
duefly obtauned from fuch of the Samanians as refided in the Perjian 
empire, and who muft have entered Iran from Hindufian by the coni- 
tnon route of BaHria, may readily account h>r theie two paflages. . 

fBuoDHA, thefon of JiNA, according to the would ap- 

pear at Cicala, which by a learned Hindu was laid to mean Dherma- 
ranga, near Gaya, f Afiatkk Relentches, II. 122.) But whether tliis 
Buuoha be the &me with the author of the Burma religion I do not 
know. 

^ See a treatiieby the learned Mr.BuitRO ws in HasAJialidi Relearches. 
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Vorl4 is much more extenfive : nor need we require 
afciy fiirther proof for their having, come from Egypt, 
than their compleat knowledge of the Nile, which has 
been fo injCnioufly illuftrated by the learned Mr. 
WilforS. 

“XXX. Next to the lake Jnaudat," continues 
the miilionaryi “ the moft celebrated is that called 
** Zaddan, nearly equal in extent to Anavdat. In the 
“ center of the lake, limpid water of a carbuncle colour ^ 
“ occupies a fpace of twenty -fivejwsana, around which, 

“ in concentric circles, are placed five gardens, each a 
^‘•juzana wide. In thefegardens grow the various kinds. , 
“ of flowering trees which thrive in water. Without, 
“ the lake are fields of com, efculent feeds, gotirds, ■ 
and cucumbers. Without thefe fields are gardens 
“ containing every kind of fruit trees: fuch as a gar- 
den of plantains, producing fruit as large as an 
“ elephant’s trunk •, a garden of ratans ; and the like. 

“ Laftly, without thefe gardens are fields of cotton. 

“ All thefe fields and gardens furround one another 
“ in concentric circles, and each is a juzana wide. 
Without thefe gardens and fields the lake Zaddan 
is furrounded by a mountain one juzana high, 
“ of which the furface is covered with gold reflefting ■ 
a light that makes the whole lake Ihine. This 
“ golden mountain is furrounded by another fix juza- 
“ nn high, and full of carbuncles. This again is fur. 
“ rounded by a mountain five juzana high, and emit- 
“ ling from its fide next Zaddan a fplendor equal to 
“ that of the fun. Round this is another mountain 
ioMT juzana high, and ihining like the moon. Ano- 
“ ther mountain beyond this fparkies like cryftal. 

And laftly come two mountains ; the one two, the 
“ other one juzana high ; and of both the interior 
“ furfaces are black. 

“To the w'eft of the lake Zaddan, in the golden 
“ mountain, is fituated a celebrated cave, filled with 
“ gold and jewels, and of which the mouth extends 
“ twelve juzana. To the north is another lake, fifty 
juzana in length, and as much in breadth. Its limp> 
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“ id waters notirifh various flowering trees* and it!? 
v iands are the 'minute fragments of diamonds and 
*.*' cryftals. 

“ Between thefe two lakes grows the (}r.aung- 

« hayn*^ a tree facred among the becaufe 

under its ftiadc, fay they, Go dam a received his ' 
divine nature. Many fmalier trees of the fame 
kind furround the great Gnaung-hayn^ and under 
** the fhade of one of thefe is the king of the elephants 
“ wont to refide. This king, from the place of his 
abode, is often named the elephant Zadda. Eight 
thoufand elephants, white, red, and black, are in 
“ his train j and he has three queens. When he goes 
into the lake, to walh and to amufe himfelf, he is 
attended by all the 8,000 ; part of whom go before 
“ and clear the way : others, while he is walhing, 

“ weave crowns and belts of flowers, which, on his 
“ coming out of the water, they prefent to their king, 
who thus adorned returns to the great tree : the ele- 
“ phants then in proper order, firft the white, then 
** the red, and then the black, go into the lake to 
wafh themfelvcs : and on coming out, having adorn- 
“ ed their bodies with flowers, they go and ftand in 
“ the prefence of their king. Then the black clc- 
“ phants plucking feme, flowers from the tree, give 
them to their females, who .deliver them' to the fe- 
^ male red elephants, and thefe again to the while 
females, who prefent them to the king, and to his 
queens, that they may eat. Then the others dif- 
perfe themfelves through the woods, every one 
“finding his own food. And thus they daily pafs 
“ their time. During winter they live in the great 
“ cave above mentioned, and during funimer under 
“ the great Gnaung-bayn, which from its trunk fends 
“ forth 8,000 large roots, one for every elephant.” 
“XXXI. N EAR thefe fame lakes, and the five others, 
are faid to be found many extraordinary fpecies of 

“ wild 


Ficus indicOm 
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Y \rild beads, and of birds : and among others five kinds 
” of the lion that frequents certain great forefts. The 
celebrated of thefe is the lion Chalaraji., whofe 
“ th^hat.^jlij^s and feet, and the tip of whofe tail, are 
“ redj and from the top of whofe head a read llreak 
“ runs along his back, and defcendingby his fides, ter- 
minates at the navel. His mane alfo is red, and his 
“ roar is heard through an extent of thirty-three 
The other animals, when they hear the 
tremendous found, dare not remain in their reiling 
“ places. His agility is wonderful ; and his flefctnefs 
fuch, that in a moment he runs a league, taking 
“ 140 cubits at each fpring. When he wants to un- 
“ load his bowels, to enjoy a female, or to fatisfy his 
** hunger, he comes out from his cave, and roars 
“ thrice terribly. The echo anfwers all around for 
“three juzana: and before the echo has ceafed, he 
“ has preyed on many deer, and other animals. His 
“ ftrength is fo immenfe, that he kills the largeft ele- 
“ phant with the fame eafe as another lion would the 
“ timid hare. It is further faid, that this lion fleeps 
“ on his right fide, with his tail under him, and with 
“ all his limbs properly difpofed. When he awakes, 
“ if he finds that during his fleep he has altered this 
“ pofture, as a kind of punilhment he ftays in his 
“ cave all that day. There is alfo another kind of 
“ lion, which has a human head, but a lion’s body*. 
“ This kind is never feen but when a God appears 
“ on earth.” 

“ XXXII. In thefe regions dwells a king of the 
“ Nat BoMMAZot. He lives for the duration of a 
“ whole world, and his virtue is faid to be great. It 
“ is related of this king, that at a certain time hav- 
“ ing paffed through the whole world, he found all 
“ the habitations of the Nat nearly empty ; for an im- 
“ menfe multitude of Nat^ as well as of men, had 
alTembled in a certain kingdom to hear Godama, 
“ who was then preaching a divine fermon. Then 

“ great 

* This lion fectns to be' the Narjina of the Brakmfnu 
t Page 805 of this Vohiine. 
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envy feized on the Mat king, becaufe he ofei 
^ ferved all the Nat giving a preference to the holine]^ 
H and virtue of Godama. With his fi^je£ls theve- 
“ fore hS^ went to a burial place in the\^i?sl'ty of 
where Godama was preaching. After having rol- 
*^ led themfelves among the aflies of the dead, and 
** having put round their necks broken urns, with loud 
“ ibouts, and beating on urns in place of mufical iii- 
** ftruments, they advanced to the multitude, who 
“ were liftening to the preacher, in expe£lation of 
** diverting the attention of the hearers from the fer- 
“ mon. Many, who were of a volatile difpolitionj 
** at the unufual found, turned afide their eyes ; but the 
“ greater number neither looked afide^ nor gave the 
*^fmalleft attention to the a6lions of the Nat; and 
“ Godama himfelf continued his difeourfe, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had happened. The Nat there* 
**fore, perceiving that his attempt to difturb Godama 
was in vain, retired greatly difeompofed. 

** On another occafion, when the fame great Nat 
“ Bommazo faw Godama palling, be faid to his com- 
** panions contemptuoufly, and ironically, that the 
“ virtue of Godama was great; and impudently pro^ 
“ pofing to try which of them could perform the 
“ greatefi miracle, he faid, ‘ O Godama, let each of 
** us hide his body, and fee which will beft dif- 
^ver the other.’ Although Godama was fenlible 
“ of the childilhnefs of fuch a trial, yet fearing, if 
“ he declined it, that ^oth men and Nat would be apt 
“ to undervalue his divinity, he mildly indulged the 
Nat, delired Bommazo to hide himfelf, and at the 
fame time with his hands he covered his face. The 
“ Nat prince by his power immediately changed his 
“ body into a particle of fand, and penetrating into 
“ the centre of the earth loo^ooQ jazana deep, he there 
** hid himfelf. But Godama, although he had kept 
“ his eyes Ihut, perceived every thing by the power 
“ of his divine wifdom, and going to the aperture 
through which the grain of fand had entered, he 
“ covered with his left hand the openings while with 

“ his 
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^ his right he moved the earth, and forced the Nat 
^ from his concealment. He then faid, ‘ O Natj, come 
“^^orth!’ The great Bommazo, thinking that "Goda- , 
“ M!A>.Jbad d»dne this by chance, wanted again to hide 
“ himfelf: but Goo ama called out, and faid, O Nat, 
do you not know, that I am acqnainted with the 
“ moll fecret thoughts of your heart? Come out 
“ then, nor any longer pretend not to hear.’ Then 
the Nat perceiving that he could be no longer hidi 
“ came out, and turning to Godama, faid, * Now, in 
“your turn, conceal yourfelf.’ Godama not con- 
“ verting his great body into a grain of fand, but' into 
“ a moft minute and invifible atom, ftood upon that 
“ part of the Bommazo which is between the cye- 
“ brow and the eye-lid, and called out, ‘ Now feek 
“ me.’ The Bommazo hearing the voice of GoPama 
“ very near, immediately opened his eyes; and when 
“ he could fee nothing near, he began to look every 
“ v;here after Godam.v. He fearched the four great 
“ iflands of this earth, and the two thoufand fmall 
“ ones; he examined the whole ocean, and the lofty 
and inacceflible mountains of Zdchiavala; from 
“ thence afeending Mienmo, he vifited the habitations 
“ of all the Nat, the Rupa, and Arupa: he then pe- 
“ netrated into feveral other worlds; but being at 
“ length fatigued, and declaring himfelf overcome, 

“ he faid, * O great Godama, no longer hide thyfelf, 

“ but appear.’ Then Godama forthwith creating a 
magnificent ladder, compofe(| of gold, and onta- 
“ mented with pearls, applied it to the eye of the 
great Bommazo; and alfuming the natural lize of 
“ his body, and the moft fplendid ornaments, with the 
“ greateli pomp, defeended to the ground from the eye 
“ of the Bommazo. This miracle being feen, the 
“ great Nat aftonifhed, threw himfelf at the feet of 
« Godama, and humbly confefling his arrogance and 
“ pride, befought pardon; and from thenceforward, 
he venerated Bo UDD HA asaGod: and not only during 
“ the life of Godama, but ever fince his death, this Nat 
has continued to worlhip him carefully and devoutly.” 

OF 
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THE DESTRUCTION AND REPRO'I 
„ DUCTION OF WORLDS. 

X2tXIII. The Burma writings aHedgc three^- 
mote caufes for the deftruftion of a woHdj h>8vury« 
** anger, ^ and ignorance. From, thefe, by the power 
** of .fate, arife the phyfical or proximate caufes j 
namely, fire, water, and wind. When luxury pre- 
“ Vhil.s, the world is confumcd by .fire; when anger 
“ prevails, it is diifolved in water ; and when igno- 
ranee prevails, it is difperfed by wind. The Bur- 
“ mai do not fuppofe, that a world is deftroyed and a 
“ new one.inftantaneoufly regenerated; but that the 
“ deftruftion takes up the fpace of zn AJfmchiekat, 
“ that the reproduftion takes up another, and that a 
“ third AJfenchiekat intervenes between the end of 
“ the old world and the beginning of the new.” 

XXXIV. Before we proceed to explain the 
“opinions of the. Burmas concerning the deftruftion 
“ of a world, if will be nccefl’ary to recoUeft, that 
“ they fuppofe fixty-four alterations in the length of 
“man’s life to happen during the exiftence of one 
“ world*. They fuppofe allb, that almoil the whole 
“ human race periflies at each of thofe 'fixty-four pc- 
riods, in which the length of life is reduced to ten 
“years. And they farther fuppofe, that this deftruc- 
“ tion befalling the human kind is analogous to the 
“ crimes which have produced the fatal abbreviation 
“ ,of life. Thus when luxury prevails amongfi men, 
“the greater part of them perifh bj hunger, thirft, 
“ and wretchednefs : when anger is the caufc of Ihort 
“ life, perpetual contentions and wars arife, and the 
“ bulk of mankind periflics by the fword or fpear: 
“ finally, if ignorance be the prevailing crime, rnan- 
“ kind, worn out by a horrid confumption, wafle away 
“ to mere Ikeletons. After the greater part of men 
** have by fuch difafiers perifhed, a great rain falls^ 
“ and fweeps away into the rivers the unburied bodies 
“ and filth. Then follows a fhower_ of ilowers and 
“ fandal-wood to purify the earth: and all kinds of 

“ garments 

• Tags 182 of tliis Volume. 
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garments fall from above. The fcanty remains of 
« men, who had efcaped from deftru6):ion, now creep 

out from caverns and hiding places, and repenting of 
** thHr fins, from henceforward enjoy longer lives.” 

V Tut Burmas not only conceive, that the length of 
mens’ lives is extended by virtue, and Ihortened by 
vice; but alfo that moral excellence, efpecially in their 
princes, is followed by much phyfical advantage, byn fa- 
vourable change in the feafons and produflions of the 
earth, and efpecially by a great abundance of the pre- 
cious metals and ftones*. This doftrine of the Divine 
Providence beftow'ing phyfical rewards upon moral 
excellence, although perhaps in many cafes prejpdicial 
to the good of focicty, feems to have been much ad- • 
mired by the late emperor of CAino Yong-tching, who 
was by no means a fuperftitious prinefe, but appears 
even to have lejeQed all the revelations introduced by 
various fe£ls into his dominions. In confequence of 
fome political intrigues of the as it is com- 

monly fuppofed, he had banifhed the milfionaries, 
which no doubt gave great uneafinefs to many of their 
converts. Two governors of provinces endeavoured, 

, to perfuade him, that, wherever temples of the God of ' 
armies (probably churches) had been erefted, thofe 
provinces were exempted from locufts, and other de- 
ftruftive vermin : other officers load mentioned to him 
different fuperftitious expedients for procuring rain. 
lnhisanfwer,of which Grosier t has favoured us with 
a tranllation, he indeed treats as a ridiculous error the 
belief that prayers offered up to pretended beings can 
remedy our affliStions: but he at the fame time lays it' 
down as an infallible doElrine, that our plains may be 
defolated by inundations, drought, or infefls^as a pu- 
nilhment infliSed by heaven on the emperor or his of- 
ficers, who having deviated from integrity and juftice, 
by that means may be brought back to a fenfe of their 
duty. Dalirdnt reges^ pleBuntur Achivi. 

VOL. VI. R “ XXXV. 
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“ XX.XV. But to proceed with the account of th^ 
’•*; dcftfu&ion of a world; the Burma writings relate^ 
that 1,000 years before fuch an event, a certain Nat 
defcends from the fuperior abodes to this iflatj^f^is 
** hair is diflievelled, his countenance mournlul, and 
;** his garments black. He palTes every where through 
** tht public ways and ftreets, with piteous voice, an- 
. ** nounting to mankind the approaching diifolution. 
•♦In the fame manner as the fowls of heaven and the 
** >filh of the Tea, by a certain natural inftinQ, have a 
** foreboding of ftorms; fo the Nat in their minds per- 
“ ceive the approach of a world’s deftruftion. Then 
** mankind are llrongly excited to an obfervance of 
•* the law, and efpecially to the performance of fuch 
** good works^ as may entitle them to afcend to the 
'** abodes of tlie Ru^Oj and Arupa. Thefe good works 
are chiefly four: charity, the honouring of parents 
and old age, juftice, and the love of our neighbours. 
“ The Nai are thus felicitous to encourage men in ob- 
taining a place in the abodes Riipa and Arupa, be- 
“ caufe when the world is deftroyed by wind in confe- 
** quence of mens’ crimes, all the habitations of Rupa 
“ and Arupa perifh : but when it is deftroyed by fire, 
** or water, many of thefe abodes remain untouched. 

‘‘ On hearing the terrible forebodings of the Nat, 
** men fliudder, and with their utmoft power apply 
iherafelves topraftife thefour above-mentioned good 
^ wdrks. The Nat alfoVho inhabit Mienmo, and the 
“ fuperior abodes, are elevated to the diflerent Zien. 
“ The infernal beings, even the lots of whofe evil deeds 
** have now expired, are born men, and endeavour to 
lead fuch a life as may entitle them to a place in the 
** JSian. Itis only for the impious, and for infidels, that 
** there is no falvation. Transferred to the frigid fpaces 
“ interpofed between the different worlds *, thefe fin- 
nei s are there left to undergo eternal punifhment. 

“ Irrational 


♦ Page 175 of ila* Volume. 
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Irrational animals are fuppofed to periih along with 
the world.” 

“ XXXVI. It has already been Hated, that the 
, “ woild is deftroyed either by fire, or by water, or by 
“ wind. When it is to happen by fire, as foon as the 
Nat has ceai'ed to admoniih men, a heavy rain falls 
“ from heaven, fills all the lakes, caufes torrents, and 
produces an abundant crop. Mankind, now filled 
“ with hope, fow feed more plentifully : .but this is 
“ the laft rain, not a drop falls for 100,000 years, and 
“ plants with every vegetating thing periih. Then die 
all animals, and palling on to the ftate of are 
“ from thence transferred to the abodes Zian or Arupa, 
The Nat of the fun and moon having now become 
Zian, thefe luminaries are darkened, and vanifli. . 
“ In their Head two funs arife, which are not Nat. 

“ The one always fucceeds the other, rifing when it ‘ 
fets; fo that there is no night, and the heat confe- 
“ quently becomes lb intenfe, that all the lakes and 
“ torrents are dried up, and not the fmalleft veftige of 
“ a tree remains upon the furface of the earth. After 
“ a long interval, a third fun arifes. Then are dried 
“ up the greateft rivers. A fourth fun fucceeds, and 
“ two being now conftantly above the horizon, even 
the feven great lakes difappear. A fifth fun arifes, 
and dries up thefea. A fixth fun rends afunder this 
“ and the other 1,010,000 earths, while from the rents 
“ are emitted fmokc and flame. Finally,, after a. vei^ 

“ long interval, a feventh fun appears, by whiOT\ 
Mienmo, and all .the inhabitants of the Nat, are 
“ confumed; and as in a lamp, when the wick and oil 
“ are exhaulled, the flame goes out j fo when every 
“ thing in this and the other 1,010,000 worlds is con- 
“ fumed, the fire of its own accord will die away. 

“ From the laft great rain, to the final extin 6 tion of 
“ the fire, is one Ajfenchiekat." 

“ XXXVn. Such is the manner in which the 
“ world is deftroyed by fire. When the deftru£lion is 

R 2 produced 
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“ produced by water,, or wind, the circumftances are 
very iimilar. For when water i.s to deftroy a world, 
“ at firft there fall very gentle Ihowers, which by degrees 
** increafing, at length become 
fo prodigious, that each 
“ drop is 1X300 juzana in mag- 
nitude. By fuch rain the 
** abodes of men, and Nai, 

“ fome of the Zim^ and all the 
other million and ten thou- 
fand worlds, are entirely dif- 
folved. When a world isde- 
** ftrbyed by wind, the Nat 
“ having hnifhed his wam- 
“ ings, a fine rain falls. But 
it is the laft rain during that 
“ world. After 100,000 years 
“ the wind begins to blow, 

“ andgradually increafes.. At 
“ firft it only raifes fand, and 
“ fmall ftones; butat length it 
“ whirls about immenfe rocks, 

“ and the fummits -of moun- 
tains. Then fhaking the 
“ whole earth, it dilfipates this 
“ and the others, with all the 
“ habitations of the Nat, Ru- 
“ pa, and Arupa, and fcatters 
“ them through the immenfe 
“ extent of the Ikies, 

“ T HE adjoiningplan fliews 
“ the order in which theBitr- 
** mas, fuppofe the fucceffive 
“ worlds to be deftroyed by 
fire, water, and wind. 

“ FaoM this plan it will appear, that out of fixty- 
“ four limes, the woild is fil’ty-lix times deftroyed by 

,« fire. 
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“ fire, feven times by water, and once only by wind; 

and that in the fame order as in the plan. The 
** perpendicular lines reprefent the times of deftruc- 
tioHj and the horizontal ones the proportionate 
height to which each deftru 61 ion reaches. Thus 
* whenhre is the agent it reaches to the height No. i. 
“ and the five inferior are deftroyed. After a fe- 
ries of fixty-four deftru£lions of the world, the laft 
“ of which happens by wind, the firft of the next fe- 
“ ries is occafioned by fire, and the fame order is re- 
peated. The world which immediately preceded 
“ this, was deftroyed by fire, which reached to the 
“ height marked No. 4.” 

. “ XXXVIII. The conceptions of the Burmas rela- 
tive to the reproduSion of a w'orld now come to be 
“explained. As we have feen, they allege, three 
“ caufes of deftruftion, fire, rain, and wind; but,ac- 
“ cording to them, the only caufe of reproduction is 
“ rain. One AJfenchiekat after the dcftruClion of a 
“ world rain begins to fall like niuftard feed, and in- 
“ creafes by degrees till each drop becomes 1000 
^^juzana in fize. This rain fills all the fpace, which 
had been formerly occupied by the deftroyed habi- 
“ tations, and even a greater: for by the wind it is 
“ gradually infpiflated to the precife bulk of the for-’ 
mer worlds. The rains, thus infpiflated by the 
wind, form on their furface a cruft, out of which 
arife, firft, the habitations of the Zian, and then 
“ Mienmq, with all the abodes of the Nat who dwell 
“ near that mountain. The rain continuing to be in- 
fpiflated, forms our earth, with the mountain Zet- 
“ chiavala^ and finally all the other 1,010,000; and 
“ all thefe are exaftly in the fame difpofition, order, 
“ fituation, and form, which they had in their former 
“ exiftence. Thefe changes, both in the deftruftion 
“ and reproduction of worlds, take place, not by the 
influence of any creative power, but are occafioned 
by the power Damataf which i$ heft tranllated by 
«« our word fate,” 

Rg “XXXIX, 
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“XX'XIX. It farther remains to be ' explained, 

“ bow the inhabitants of a new world are produced. 

“ The JBumGj- conceive, that on jhe furface of the 
“ newly-regenerated world a cruft arifes, having the '■ 
“ tafte and Imell of butter. This fmell reaching the 
“ nbftrils of the Rupa.^nA Zian^ excites in thefe beings 
“ a defire to cat the cruft. The end of their lives as 
“ fuperior beings having now arrived, they -affume 
** human bodies, but fucb as are fhining and agile, 
“ and defcend to occupy our earth, and the other 
“ 1,010,000, which are adjacent*. Thefe human 
“ beings for fome time live on this preternatural food 
in tranquillity and happinefs. But being afterwards 
“ feized-with a defire and love for property, the nec- 
** tarious cruft dilappcars as a puniftiment for their 
“ crime j and their bpdics being deprived of tranf- 
parency and fplendour, become dark and opaque. 
“ From this lofs of light, dark night commences, and 
“ mankind are in the utmoft perturbation : for as yet 
“ there is neither fun nor moon. Immediately how- 
“ ever the fun begins to appear in the eaft, diffipates 
“ 'the fears of man, and fills him with delight. Hence 
is the fun called Suria. But this joy is foon fol- 
“ lowed by new diftrefs : for the fun performing round 
“ Micimo his daily revolution, is foon hid by that 
“ mountain, and darknefs again commences. Men are 
again affiifled by this new deprivation of light, and 
. “ in perturbation exclaim, ‘ O that light, which came 
'** to illuminate the ifrorld, how quickly hath it vanilh- 
« ed I”* While they are with ardent vows defiring 
‘‘ Jinother light, behold in the fame eaftem region, and 
in the beginning of night, the moon appears accom- 
“ panied by all the ftars, and all mankind are wonder- 
** fully delighted. Now they fay to one another, 
“ ‘ How timely is this appearance 1 This luminary 
“ has appeared as if it had known our neceffity ; let 

“ us 

* The fouls deftined to animate human bodies are by the BTohmens 
cslled Brama, which i$ evidently the fame word with die Biamma, or firft 
inhabitants of the earth, according to the Rdhans ; &r the Bwmui pro- 
nundatiou makes no di^reuce between a and i. 
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<*U8 therefore call it Zanta*.’ This appearance of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, happened on a Sunday ^ 

“ ht the full moon of the month Taboun^ which corre- 
‘ fponds partly ^th our Marchf : and at this very 
• inftant of the fun’s appearance, every thing on the 
‘ earth became fuch as it has ever fince continued to 
** be. As when rice is boiled, fome of its particles. 
“ will remain crude and undrefled, while the remainder 
“ is fufficiently boiled ; fp likewife, fay the Burm^t 
** doQors, by the power of Damata, or fate, part of 
the earth remains plain, part rifes into mountains* 
and part finks into valiies.” 

“XL. In the foregoing paragraph it has been 
“ mentioned, that on the furface of the earth there 
“ had been generated a certain cruft like butter, which 
“ had difappeared, as foon as avarice, and the defire 
“ of property, began among men. This cruft pene. 
“ trating the interior parts of the earth, and reaching 
“ the great rock Sila-patkavyy converted its upper 
“ parts into mud, earth, and duft. When the buty- 
“ raceous cruft defcended into the earth, in its ftead 
fprung forth a certain climbing plant, which alfo 
“ had the tafte of butter. This plant continued to be 
“ the common food of men till avarice again pre- 
“ vailed ; then it difappeared. In its place, from the 
“ merit of certain good men, there came out of the 
“earth’s bowels a kind of excellent rice already 
“ cleared of its hulk. Pots alfo filled with this rice 
“ grew of their own accord; ^nd men had only tp 
“ place them on a ftone then common, which fpon^' 
“taneoully emitted fire fufficient to boil the rice. 
“ Every where alfo were to be found meats various 
“ according to each perfon’s defire. 

“ In the beginning, when men fed on tte cruft, and 
“ on the climbing plant, the whole of this food was 
“ changed into flelh and blood ; but when they began 
« to eat rice, the groffer parts of that diet required 

R 4 “ aftM 
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^ after digeitioo to be evacuated. In confequence,' 
.f* the different canals^ and organs, neceffary in ' the 
♦* human body for evacuation, were of their own ac- 
** cord generated. After having eaten rice, men began 
to have luxurious defires, and the different organi 
^ of fex appeared; for before that time mankind were 
neither male nor female. Thofe who in a former 
life had been males, now obtained the male organs 
“ of fex ; and thofe who had been women, obtained 
female organs. When the difference of fex firft 
** appeared, men contented themfelves with mutual 
“iafcivious glances: but afterwards they married. 
“ Neverthelefs there remained many virgins of great 
*< virtue, and many holy men, who were called 
“ Mamijfa Biamma. Thefe neither pra^ifed agricul- 
ture, nor any mechanical art ; but only underwent 
“ the great labour of making offerings and beftowing 
alms. Thefe men long obferved inviolate chaftity ; 
** but when in the progrefs of time they perceived 
** their numbers daily leffenihg, many of them, in 
** order ^o raife up an offspring, contrafted marriages; 
** and thofe who are now called Brahmens, are de* 
“ feended from thefe laft alliances. The Manuffa 
“ Biamma, who had retained their chaftity, were very 
“ indignant on hearing of this conduft in their com- 
panion^ ; and loathing much their depravity, ever 
‘-‘ after held them in the utmoft contempt, fpit in tbeit 
“ faces, and abhorred to have any community with 
“ ^'hem in eating, cloatbing, or dwelling. From this, 
“ fay the Burma doftors, has arifen among the Brah- 
“ likens the cuftom of not eating or wafhing with the 
“ reft of mankind. But although the law of Godama 
“ permits marriages ; yet as, without the ftrift obfer- 
“ vanpe of celibacy, no perfon can arrive at Nieban, 
“ fo therefore all wife men have confidered marriage 
“ as a deed not of a perfeQ; nature.” 

“ XLI. The Biamma, who had married, by de- 
“ grees built houfes, villages, and towns : but when 
“ they. began to. multiply, there arofe amojig them 

“ contentions 
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“ contentions and quarrels ; for avarice prevailing^ 
“ every one confulted his own immediate intereft, 
" without attending, to the injury' he might do to his 
neighbour. At length thefe difputes came to be 
determined by -ftrength j and to put a Hop to this 
‘‘ violence, it was determined- in common council to 
“ eleft a prince, who Ihould be able to reward accords 
“ ing to merit, and to puniih according to the atrocity 
“ of crimes. And a certain man being found amongft 
“ them, who excelled the reft in ftature . and beauty, 
and who had always been more obfervant of the 
“ laws than the others, this perfon was created king 
and lord of the earth : becaufe he had been chofen 
by common confent, he was called Mahasamata ; 
“ becaufc he was made lord of the earth, he was called 
“ Kattia; and becaufe he punilhed according to the 
laws, he was named Raza. From this Maha- 
“ sAMATA defeended a feries of forty-four kings, of 
whom, according to the moft learned of the Burmas, 
“ the tenth was Godama*.” 

The account of the miflionary here is not very 
clear. It is not evident, whether Godama, as de- 
feended from Mahasamata, was a Brahmen j or 
whether both princes are confidered to be defeended 
from the Biamma^ who married before Brahmens. 
If the former be the cafe, the Rahans make their god 
to be an apoftate Brahmen : if the latter be their 
meaning, they fuppofe the Brahmens to be a left of 
diffenters from their religion. I imagine, that little 
credit can be given to either opinion. The Rahans 
are evidently- miftaken in their account of the origin 
of the Brahmens j for the averfion to eating in common 
with others does not originate with mankind, but with 
the Brahmens. I think it indeed probable,, that this 
account has been lately framed by the RShans^ with a 
view of rendering odious to their followers a race of 

prieft;, 

* Compatp this account with the Hiftory of Ccjhwxrtt p. 163 of this 

Volume. 
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priefts, fo formidable among ignorant people from 
their hypocrify, mortifications, and impudent pre- 
tenfions to fupernatural powers. 

I THINK that Sir W. Jones and pAutiNushave 
fucceeded in proving, that the religion of the Brahmens 
is eflentially the fame with that of the Egyptians ; and 
therefore I muft think it probable, that the two reli- 
gions had a common origin : but notwithftanding the 
etymological labours of the latter author, I muft agree 
with the former, and with M. Anquetil du Perron, 
in thinking, that Egypt is the fource from whence 
ibis worftiip has heen fpread over a great proportion 
of the world. In faS, during the moft remote periods, 
to which hiftory reaches, we find this religion univer- 
fally eftablilhed in Egypt. Later, but as foon as our 
knowledge extended to India^ we find there eftablifhed 
two fe£Ls ; the Magi, and the Samanians, or priefts of 
Godama. We afterwards learn, that the Brahmeni 
were a fet of priefts in India following nearly the fame 
worlhip with thofe of Egypt. We find them about 
the time of Christ gaining a fuperiority over the 
worftiippers of Bouddhaj and about nine hundred 
years afterwards, we find them totally overthrowing 
his dottrine in its native country *. That the Vedas, 
which are commonly fuppofed to be the oldeft books 
of the Brahmens, are inferior in antiquity to the time 
of Bouddha, is evident from the mention which they 
make of that perfonage. The ftrongeft obje£Uon 
againft this opinion of the Egyptian origin of the 
Brahmenical worfhip, appears to me to be the cofmo- 
graphy of the Brahmens, the fame nearly with that 
of the Rdhdns, and in my opinion evidently 
framed in the north of Hindujian. A folution of 
this difficulty may however be given. We may 
readily fuppofe the Brahmens to have been a colony 
of Egyptians, who formed their firft eftablilhments in 

the 
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the vicinity of Bombay^ s and by degrees engraftM 
their fuperftition on the ignorance of the 
adapting the deities and miftical philofophy 

to the Ajiatick fables and heroes, and caref^ully intro, 
ducing the Egyptian call and ceremonies vrith all 
their dreadful confequences. 

“ The Burma doflors,” continues the miflionary, 
admit of fourclafles of men: the firft,defeendedfrom 
“ Mahasamata, are princes; the fecond, defcended ; 
“ from the Manujfa Biamma^ who married, are the 
Brahmens ; the third, defcended from fuch men as 
“ married before the Manujfa Biamma, are the 
“ or rich : in the fourth ciafs, called Suchive, are in- 
eluded all other men, merchants, artificers, labour, 
ers, and the like.’’ 

This opinion might be fuppofed to imply, that the 
fe£t of Bouuoha admitted of call, in a fnnilar man- 
ner with that of the Brahmens ; but as far as relates 
to its followers in the Burma empire, and in Siam, I 
can affiire the reader, that fo cruel and fo abominable 
a diftin6lion is utterly unknown, except by report, 
and from the example of the Hindus fettled in thofe 
countries. At what time then was the do£lrine.of caft 
eftablilhed in Hindujtanf Pliny is the only antient 
author to whom on this fubje£l I can at prefent refer. 
He mentions a divifion of ranks among various Indian 
nations, which he calls viVa multipartita', but from what 
he fays, it would not appear to have been univerfal 
at the time he received his intelligence : neither is it 
by any means clear, that his vitamultipartitavataxis 
It is to be obferved, that all Roman citizens followed 
nearly the fame manner of life : they were foldiers 
and itatefmen ; and when not employed in either ot 

thefc 


• The images in the cave at Ekphanta appear to me, now that TaBaL 
acquainted with the fubje6>, evidently to be thofe of theg^s of tlie Brdh^ 
mens* I well remember, when 1 viewed them, (alihtmgh then quite un- 
acquainted with the controverfies concerning their origin), that I was 
Anick with the African appearance of their hair and features; and con- 
ceived them to have been the work of Sesostris, as I had imbibed the 
vulgar idea, that they were .not the idols of the Brahn^ens* 
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tl^fe capacities, they were all cultivators of the land; 

them therefore a diftindion of profellions in thd 
Wizens of a ftate would appear ftrange: and f am apt 
to think, that the multipartita of Pliny more re- 
lembles the divifion of ranks and profeflions among 
the Burmai, or in modern Europe^ than it does the 
craft of the Brahmens. The paffage 1 allude to is, 
^ Namque vita mitioribus populis Indorum multiparlita 
> *^ degitur. Alii tellurem exercent^ militiam alii ca- 
** pejjunt^ mtrets alii Jiias evehunt, refpublicas opiimi 
“ ditijimi • temperant^ judicia reddunt^ regibus ajjident. 

Quinium genus celebrata illic^ et prope in religionem^ 
^^ 'verfae. fapientiae deditum^ volurUariaJemper mortevi- 
^^-tam, accenjo prius rogo, finit*. UnurA fuper haec ejl 
** femiferum^ ac plenum laboris immenfi^ el quo fupra 
^ diBa contineniur^ venandi elephantes domanaique, 
“ Jis aravt, iis invehuntur^ hcec maxime novere pecu~ 
aria : iis militant dimicantque pro Jinibus.f" • It is 
to be obferved, that this defeription neither agrees 
well with the prefent divifions of the different cafts, 

• nor does it call the learned ; on the contra- 

ry, Pliny fpeaks of the Brachmance not as a clafs 
or order in fociety, but as a nation, or as a name 
common to many nations. He mentions, that Sene- 
ca had attempted to procure the names of all the peo- 
ple inhabiting India^ and had a£lually heard of one 
lundred and eighteen nations. The moft conlidera- 
jlcofthefe he afterwards enumerates: “Genies, quas 
“ memorare non pigeat, IfiAari, Cofyri, Izgi, et per 
“ juga Chijiotofagi, multarumque genJtium cognomen 
“ Brachmance quorum Maccocalingae, fiumina Pumas et 
Qainois ( quod in Gangem influit) ambo navigabilia.’^^’ 

This 

*Tt is to be oblerved, that tins manner of en^ng life, attributed to the 
teamed of antient India, more refembles that in ule among the priclU of 
PejK (Loubsre*-s Relation du Siam) dian it does that recommended 
by the Brahmens, who according to Abul Fazil {Aj/een Akbery) 
think it meritorious to terminate life by cutting tlie throat at the confluence 
of the Ganges and or by expoling themfelves to the alligators 

at the mouth of the holy river. 

^ Wat. PI tfl. L. 6, c» t ijl Nat. Flifl. L. ■ fl, c. i 
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This circumftance furprizes me, as the general recal- 
leflion of my reading induces^me to believe, that the 
'Brahmens^ as a religious fefi, had been eltablilhed, in 
India before the time of Alexander, from •whofe 
expedition Pliny’s knowledge of the northern parts 
of Hindujian is chiefly derived. To thofe who have 
an opportunity, I leave it to determine the time when 
Brahmen came to be the name applied to the religious 
of India. With Pliny it feems to be analogous to the 
Brahmens oi Kuflmp*^ or perhaps the Biamma ai 
Rahansf. Mr. Hakington has fuggefted to me, fince 
I wrote the above paffage, that all the countries in 
which Brahma was worfhipped might be called Brah- 
menical, an opinion which I think not improbable. 
Jfit be juft, it will fliow the progrefs made by the 
Brahmens in India in the fourth century before the 
birth of Christ. 

’ “ XLII. It being admitted, that all mankind are 

“ the offspring of the fame ftock, namely of the Bi- 
“ amma^ who defc.ended from the abodes of the Rupa ; 
“ a certain Burma doftor afks, why there is not the 
“ fame language among all nations; and whence ari- 
fes that variety of manners, religions, complexions, 
“ and features, fo obfervable among the inhabitants 
“ of this earth? This fame doftor thinks .he anfwers 
“ this queftion, by faying that the firft inhabitants of 
“ the world, after having greatly multiplied by . mar- 
“ riage, were forced to emigrate into various pails lif 
“ the earth; and as in thefe the climate, air, watery 
“ natural produftions, and temperature, are extremely 
“ difi'erent, fuch circum.ftances could not have failea 
“ to produce an effeft on the manners, religipn, ajpd 
“ appearance, of thofe who were under their inftuT. 

ence. For if in one kingdom the inhabitant vary 
“ in ftature and colour, how much more evident muft 
this difference be amongft the inhabitants of , i*emote 
“countries? And as children defeended froip the 
.“fame parents are called by different names; fo of 
, ’‘the 

, f Page 164 of this Vduine, + Pages 245 & 248 of this Vohime. 
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^ the defcendants of the Biamma, fome are called 
M Burmas, fottie . Ct^ays^ fome Pegvtefe^ and fome 
Siammtfe. He alfo alleges, that, according to a 
perfon’s.iot of good or evil deeds, he is born either 
^ a Burma^ or a Siammefe, or a European. It fome- 
times alfo happens, that he who was at firft born 
t>f an ignoble family, fhall afterwards be born of an 
^ illullrious race : but this not from his original lot 
■ ** of nativity, .but from fome accidental good works. 
“ For diverfity of names the fame author thus ac- 
counts. It may fo happen, fays he, that the fame 
perfon, according to the different actions he may 
“have performed, may be conlidered in different 
** points of view, and thus obtain different appella- 
tions:- and this he confirms by the example of Go- 
DAMA, who, according to his various attributes and 
“ excellencies, is called by various names. 

“ The fame author inquires, by what power and 
** caufe the various kinds of trees and herbs have 
** appeared in the world He fuppofes them to have 
^ arifen from the feeds of the antecedent world con- 
tained in that rain by which the new earth was 
•* reproduced. The fame however he does not ven- 
ture to afHrm of the mine.? of gold, fiiver, and 
precious flones, which he alleges have not from 
the beginning exifted in the world, but have origi- 
nated from the virtues of good men. Thus when 
juft and upright princetb reign on earth, and when 
many men are celebrated for fanftity and virtue, 
*^i'4hen the tree Padeza appears; from the heavens 
'^f ftiowcrs of gold and precious ftones defeendj in 
bowels of the earth many mines of gold and 
fiiver -are difeovered ; the fea alfo throws up on its 
fhorcs various kinds of riches, and whatever is 
Town comes to perfe£lion. On the contrary, when 
“unjuft kings have reigned, or when men have neg- 
** letted the laws, not only have new riches icmainttl 
** undifeovered, but.all the old wealth has difappeared; 
^ Ae mines of gold and filver have been exhaufted; 
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** and the fruits of . the earth have become of fuch 
a noxious quality, as to induce upon mankind 
misfortune, difeafe, and peftilence.’* 

Such are the general doSlrines of the feft of Boun- 
BHA, as extra3ed from the writings of the R&hans 
by Sangermamo; do6lrines which, although intended 
to lead mankind to the performance of good works, 
are involved in the moil puerile and abfurd fables. 

The religion of the Bvrmas is lingular, as exhi- 
biting a nation confiderably advanced from the rude-, 
nefs of favage nature, and in all the a6lions of life ‘ 
much under the inQuence of religious opinions, and 
yet ignorant of a Supreme Being, the creator and pre- 
ferver of the univerfe. The fyftem of morals how- 
ever recommended by thefe fables, is perhaps as good 
as that held forth by any of the religious doBrines 
prevailing among mankind. The motives alfo by 
which thefe fables 'Excite to good works, unite the 
temporal nature of the JewiJh law to the future 
expeftations of the Chrijlian difpenfation ; while hav- 
ing adapted the nature of the rewards and punilfaments 
to the conception of our prefent faculties, they have 
all the power of the Mohamedan paradife ; and 
proportioned thefe punilhments and rewards to the 
extent of virtue or vice, they polTefs the juftice of 
the Roman purgatory, but without giving to priefts 
the dangerous power of curtailing its duration; 
Bouooha has no doubt given to the bellowing. alms 
on the cleigy a conlpicuous place among the vittnes: : 
but his clergy for fupport are entirely ^pendant cm, 
thefe alms ; as they have not ventured to propofe any 
ftated, lading, or accupiulating property, being an- 
nexed to, their order; nor have they alfumed to tbem- 
felves any rank or power in the management of Secu- 
lar stairs. Except this elevation of an inferiour 
virtue to the rank of an important duty, and the 
rnerk' which we fliall find given to |he ceremony 
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of pouring foi'A water on certain occafions, there is 
■perhaps' no confiderable objeftion, to any of the 
morality recommended by Godama, unlefs it be hh 
confidering it criminal to put any animal to death for 
the ufe or man*; and his reprefenting celibacy as a 
kind of virtue, or at leaft as a more perfe£l ftate than 
marriage : an idea, though common to fome of the 
^authors of prevailing religions, yet certainly produc- 
tive of much mtfeiy, and of the worft confcquences. 
It muft however be confeffed, that the praQice of 
morality among the Burmas is by no means fo correfl, 
as might be perhaps expe£led among a people whofe 
religious opinions have fuch an apparent tendency to 
virtue. In particular, an almof): total want of veracity, 
and a moft infatiable cruelty in their wars and punifh- 
ments, are obfervable among them on the llightcft 
acquaintance. 

Having now confidered in a general manner the 
religion and fcience of tht Burmas, I muft defeend 
fomewhat more to particulars: and in giving an ac- 
count, of thieir faith, .! cannot follow a better guide 
than the treatife of the Zarado. It will give the 
•reader not only a faithful abridgment of the religious 
dodrine of the R&hans, but will alfo fliow him the 
progrefs made by the beft informed priefts of the 
Country in the art of compofition and inftruftion. 

. But as a preface to this treatife,. I muft here infert 
• Come pbfervations on tj^e hiftory and name of the 

The author of the Alphahetum Tiheianum fuppofed 
-BonjpnHA to have been the fame with the Jesus of 
Manichaoinss and father Paulinus, in his triumph 
pver this abfUrdity, denies that any fuch perlbn ever 
-exifted. ■ Entirely neglefting the authority of , the 

numerous 

' / • Tut worffempers of Gooama 4® not kok on any animal food aa 
nnefean : h is only Ac depriving it of life which they regard ^ criminal. 
Accoringiy they eat all xnaimer of carrion, and many dllgufling rquiks 
gk th^ {avourite food. 
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same PAVnwys infoims ws may be writtch Godama 
or OAtioAikU, ab4 literally iGigniHes cow-herd, but 
metaphotit^ily king *. It Hks boWever been mentioned 
to me* bn the authority of a pundu belonging to our 
fupyotoe native court in Simgft\ that the meaning of 
Gooam ‘k it eminently wife, it Ihge. $onCok.v the name 
prefixed to this appellaiion by M* Oa tA LouaKact 
fignilies that he had adopted the drefs of a RShan, as 
1 was informed by Mur-DAUMO SbjkVgio, an m 
tclligent Siammefe' painter at Amat^fpura, The fame 
circumftaoce is implied by^BuRA-zAYKnu, one of the 
moft common titles beftowed dn him in the Bu7m0 
empire i for his images ale altnoli always iu the drefs 
of a RJiMn, Many other appellations are given to 
Godama from the poftures in which he is reprefented 
in his vanou; images. Thus a famous image at Pougan 
is named Am ansa, which fignihcs plenty, from its 
iuppofed e0icacy in producing that bleffing. 

Iff the Pail language, and among the Ctngahfe,, a 
common name for this divinity is Bouodha. This 
Mr. Ch AMBcas vrtrites fiuosoot, PauliMss BushaX* 
and ftom thefe two authors t have colleQed the fol- 
lotving corruptions of that name. BusOa, or ButTA, 
of Baaosobre and Bochart, Bos of the Aiahans, 

BoSSA of £drISI, Bovrr* of CaCMENS AaI X ANSRINUS, 

and B.AOuru of M. Gentis. This name is faid to 
beau appellation expreffive of wi{domj|. I can leadily 
agice with tbeic two learned men, that the Pout of 
the Siamme/Cf Pout, Pott, Pon, Poi of the natives 
of rhihetf and the But of the Cochtnchtnefci may alfo 
be corruptions of Boussha. The Siammefe painter 
told me, that the moft common name for Gosama 
among hi& countrymen is Pouttee Rai, which he 
interpreted into Buraloun, a common appellation 
among the Burmas. Among tbyfc indeed I very rarely 
heard Boussha ufed, probably bccaufc Buraloun has 

the 

• Mui. Bor*, page 6. + AJiatifk Refwrdiei, I, 142, 

I Pivtiuva Mvf, 7^> 

9 SirFHLNs'a tianflation of Faria y Sovza, II, pige 4, 
chap. 19, par. -6. 
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the feme meaoitig. Mr. Chamebrs* following M. 
GsNTiLf iui4 folwwed by Pavi,inu(>) ^onrcive^ the 
Fo or Fohi of the Chinejt to be lilb a corruption of 
Bowduha, ^ The etymology J? here fo forceil, that 
1 do not think, it merits great attention : yet 1 allow it 
to be a probable opinioot although not completely 
eftablilhed, that Fo andBounnuA arc the fame god*. 
The derivation of Taauxos, Tdtn, or Tooth, the 
Egyptian name for Il£aMas> from the fame word 
BounnnA, 1 feems to me perfectly fanciful : and 1 mud 
entirely diffent even from the rrfTional Mr, CaAMerKs, 
when ho fiippoick Bououjta to be the fame with the 
WoDAN of the Scandinavians. No two religions iurely 
can be moie totally diflerentj nor can I conceive it 
to be a fudicicni pj oof of a cutumon origin, tliat the 
fame day ol the week is called after the two gods. No 
circumftance indeed feems to have occafioued more 
miftakes among the anti<{iiarians, than from one or 
two coincident attributef to fuppofe two divinities of 
different nations to be the hitne: an error adopted by 
all the GneU and Homans^ whether from rclpoft to 
their gods, or from national vanity. 

AcoNsini H.ABH degree of conlufionis to be found 
in the varous accounts of the icligion of the Chincfc, 
Gaosii R, the lateft author on the fiibjcft, with whom 
I have met, feems by no means to have had good in- 
formation. I know well that fome of the Brahmentcal 
gods arc worfliipped in China^ havin« feen their images 
111 that great temple oppofite to Canton, which was the 
palace ol the laft native piiitccs of the Chine fe empire. 
I have lately feen fome elegant drawings of the Chineje 
gods, belonging to the Reverend Mr. Brown, of 
Calculia : and as far as I can trult to my memoiy, they 
appear to bo very exa8 rejprefcntations. Although 
the Chine fe have given to the'fe idols their own fca- 
tmes, and drefs, with new names, yCt there can be no 
doubt of their being the lame with the gods of the 
Brahmens. Among them You-loa-»at, the god of 

S 3 uifdom, 

• Sec note + in jni^o s68 of thb volutno, 

'+ Paolini s Ai«i. Bo}^ pigs 74. 
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wifdomt has A very ftropg rcfemblance the images 
of Goaa.ma; and purliaps the Chtntfe ainba 0 dor»i and 
their iuite, whom 1 fatv at Amarapw a worlhipping the 
imagest of Bouddiu, concuved thp two dcme&tobe 
the Tame. When in the firft century of the Cknftian 
seta the luprtAuion oi 9. Chnefe monarch had intio- 
duc< d into lui> dominions the lehgion of the 
bis fucceffors were too juft to binder tlicir fabjeth 
iioni worfhipping what gods they thought pioperj but 
they were too wife to admit the J^rahmem as pritfts, 
or to toleiate the^nnuiguing fpint) or then deferable 
fyftcm of goverumi nt . a condufi cnurcly fimiUr to 
that wifely adopted tow aids the bj- the late 

emperor Yon< -tchino. On the whole I am mrlined 
to believe, that tht religion mod Lommonly ptofefltd 
by the vulgar Chtiuf(, h«^ ncaily the fame afbiwty to 
that of the which the feU of qiiakcis has 

to our eftabhfhcd church. It is due, that thc> hate 
Bonzr^ or legular pricds but tbefeaie ncitnti Brafi^ 
'<ntnSi nor are they acknowledged by tht Bp bans to 
be legitimate pnells of Bouddha, But the wor- 
flnp oi thd& Brahmi^/iiaal as coinmumcauJ to 
thirChtttJCf IS quite didiqhl: from that of Godami. 
Whether the god To be one of thefe gods of the 
BtahmcHSf or whethci he be Sbak\, or whctbei all 
the three be diftind, I wjH not piefuine, foi want of 
fufiicicnt tnfoimation, to affert. but thcic is a great 
piobabihty, that a ve’^y confidcrablc fed ainoqg the 
C/n»r/« vorlhip Godams. under the name of $uak\, 
or, as the Poi ingutfe write it, X \t 
Tne feel of Bounnit \ is faid b) fomc to have been 
introduced into in the year of out teia 63 

Others allege, that this event did not happen till the 
\<'4r 519 and that the apoftlc was a ccitaui Dakm v, 
third fon of an Jfniian king, the twenty-eighth 
in defeem from 3 haka, or as, the JDut,,k write, 

S;aka. 

< Faj »A I SovtK II p.4,C. XVI.p^r. n, 

(iKOdW I (jenual defcnption of f 'ima, 11 st^. 
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Sjaea.* The name Suara Sir WitUAM Jones 
wrote Sakya, End Pauainus Siiarya. It figoifies, 
according to that learned etymologiil, the cunitiflg» 
the god of good and bad fortune t. From China the 
religion of Smaka feems to have fpread to Japan^ 
Tonquin^ Cochinchina, and the moft remote parts of 
Tartary* 

It muil however be obferved, that the religion of 
Cochinchinai dcfcribed by Boiret^ as that of But, 
Th.^t-daina, Nhin-nhuc or Thica Mauni-ehut, 
and alleged to have been introduced from Ceylon in the 
reign of the Chineft tmpetox Minh-of, feems todiflFer 
in many effemial circumftances from the do£trine of 
the Burnta RSham* The Cochinckinefe are alleged to 
fuppofe, that But created the iicavcns, the earth, and 
indeed the whole imiverfe: and from Boi&et’s men^ 
tioning that they adore But as the principal deity, we 
may infer, that they allow of other gods. The priefts 
of the CecA/«cAtw/« are alleged It) be pretenders to the 
arts of magic, enchantment and necromancy, and to 
implore the divinity to aifill them in fuch deceptions. 
In tbefe circumftances the worfhip of But in Cochin- 
china differs from that of Bouddha in Ava; and I 
fufpeft, that there, as well as in China, the prevailing 
vulgar religion is the worlhip of the gods of the 
Brahmens freed from the doftiiue of call; and that 
Bouddiia is with them the, favourite god, as different 
members of the Mgiptian theocracy in different places 
met with very different degrees of refpeft. Still how. 
ever the accounts I have feen of the vulgar religion in 
thefe oaftern regions are very unfatisfadorp and the 
bints given us by Alexander of Rhodes, ]| concerns 
ing the doftrine of Tbicca in Tonkin and Cochi nchinat 

S 4 boat 

• KAVHran, Amen*Bmi- 608, « pouted in IlA»»n*8 voy. 

A/«j.^lor^.pag.8o, t Pawiinos Sgrtftq, 

j) PiAionanufit AnamiHtuiit *651, jsg* 
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proper .j^jaii^;-': : 'Sljis: cv^in ba^ been^cpfmrf^nicated 
' to-i^& J^^as wi#facb*?|t^gife,'';;&k -tm- 

.reign-.' ■ il^ts- w -y.---- , 

and the enfqicifc(lVl^h.fuc3^^ j^umas^ 

in. 



Cap'tein^ I, ehnid bver.' pi^chre’.^^^^ real 

thej reigjfnhgin<si^rc&', .^BEawt'^ajah^i^niAeSj 
according: Uo ? 4 ,t:(iir« tjbb : ^ffuoi^Spr helfefice 

a ;6n tha:|princie» 

vpilf^ ineal' tiame, as Jbia j^ll^ycon^fe may 

.iic«|^ lawful to meiitionj This: etyhip^logift a(ie al- 
'Jbj|^;,thjat .the ni^e H£akE$ini<^il; be delayed i|^jn the 
ij^^rt/ wprd :^gmf^.in|. vitt.i^.ibr" benefit 

l^no?: al^ough.^terpp^r .was, imagined., thb 
%^.^’iig c^jihw wwd CriSfiJs,. as ihefa^er prp-i 

.pah'l^^ wonld fay,, owing”' to tHbir ighorance^pf the 
Sa*i>/(:rdaa^,- . as be lias c^dfen. tp^i^e. tjte language of 
the;'^?a^^” i's/.'lnpported-with 

' ***#^*|^^^f ,'W-INCKEtMA w« 

. ■■ ■ %5. :rS^ --^»4ans 

'■"‘f';,, ' ■MuS.SI^g. 



peil^l 

.ce^< 
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“••, Then, '0 O0 Ai^^; 
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•Pa a'l. iK aV'gi^'ws ahi^^dufit/^inie' ■ tojife' , hpWftvef tranflakd' 'i^ 
SAH.cf « wAN^a dofts <^V,t^'-circua4Wito 

nieotip^ 'iK<'^^ ;bf jH:^. lca*nedl:3:%^»^- 

BoaeiA: .. V\'-,' 'v''"’;. - .-v, ,■.■•■ ’'' 
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“ pies for five thnnlaiid years; and he commanded 
that his images and lelics fhould be woiihtppcd, 
which has at rordingly been ever fince done. 

** 12‘ faying that God s,ms. obtained what 

IS underftood by that word? 

A. VMun a peilou is no longer fubjeft to any of the 
•'* foHo\ ing nuicrics, lun^ely, to weight, old age, 
ihlcafe, and dfeth. then be is f-od to ha\e ob- 
tamed N^eban, No thi te, no plate, can give us 
“an adequate idea of N>e>aifi' we can only fa}, 
‘•that to be free from the four aboveintiittoned 
raifeiios, and to obt a i falvaticn, js ^ifbaii. In 
** the fame manner, as when any perfon labouring 
“ undci a lev^rc difeafc, recov»is bv the alfiftai^t 
“ of medicine, ’“'‘e lay lu has ol lau "d Lt alti • but 
“if ap^’ parkin wi}bc> to knon flu minusi. O’* 
“ cauft sif his mils obtaining lit dib, ,t can only 
“ bcanlusictl, tha* to be i.,ftoKd to lualib bgnih s 
*• no more than to be rccoseitd liom difcafc. In 
the lame mannei only t«n vc fptak of Kiihar^ 
*• and afttr tins manner C»oi)Sm\ taught. 

** (7. Is no* GfiDAMv the oiil} fiue god on tht late 
*• of thia taith ? 

♦• A* ('rOD V) 

i*»i ancJili hallow in It would dppru b Uji , tuu tU 
Btalm s dil^ i ioint thou'jnds oi yt ir> lu tb«r aettw i l oi tlw tnn oi 
hs appeal iHK, 1 lom the mi u nk miw xms of tinw 1 1 tin chionol >o\ vi 
til Brtvnusf no tiiift can -itioniUy U put in then at count* 1 lit i pun in 
ot fbt < / it/t ftius Sii/ i V to liavt 1 trd 1028 ) ais before Cm i 1 
lut X ihi op i on tan onU Ic (Miudcl on the au bout) of the Indiain^ 
who mt/o lured i1k woiluip of hot oon \ into i/nnOy it pro\es no more 
than tb 7/ koi jcI 1% at tht uthtnuile 11 voulddtfcrve much credit* 
Ol OR^ ijiomth wiitingsof iA^t^,udiKts the aia ol Bounon vtotlw 
^(ar g-o bt{«»i^ < HRiSi. Iflatin^br i m) tonjcihnc, the ZAit\. 
i>o*s ^^b>liunniy ns cqialto n irh of the ^/ultat reckoning, 
would jii tht flcHili of Goovnv bcfoi Cuki&i. llif 

6 iaHm(fc^ nliofe vul rir t rommf iitc’> with the dt ith of God/ « uukc 
ih t t\ent 10 hut luppcnetl m the }tu R tai m dn Ro'^ame d< 

«S tm^ptirM Di I A LouniHi, 11 , ibo,) within twovear ot iht 
Zakaoo s cttnnM^* Ihef tn a toiilmg to 11 \pinc,jon, 
niUetiK iiiof <»or k t' ^ death 5|SyciisbefbreCi rut.Paui inus, 
r iliiiluing kouj (lu dak piven ai the B$rgtan intnurMipt, rtduce.> the 
*S / mji p nod four ^tirs and in ill furh diffeicn*(s of opinion, th« 
f * 1} t >b j>w 1 tlj III ft Uit b moll ^ k(l) to appiaach ibc tiutb* 
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<* A. OoB-AMA i? .®nly jjrjBe^aBd p«:»:c gQd^nvho 
*!‘ j^nows foiip la^s j^^led.vSrt?^^, , .^d ^ who cau 
** Vftow : In. as era the 

deftrujOion of d itnfidpm nij^y arife, who afpiie 
“ Ip the throne, arid who affunra the rPyal ipH^ina; 

** ifo wheo the ttme - fix^ for the d«wtion of the 
M law preceding: Grih A A hs^i c^pireSh .and it had 
been prophe^p'd for, a .jdioufaad yearly that a new 
*f ,god was abp^t,to aj^pcar, be^ri the 

** cotning, of .Godaj# A'. prctcndi^j tfet the^Wfcre 
“ gpds, apd ea^ of tfcjn was fohbwed % ifive 
hnndfed difcipl.es. , .'> „iP 

jDid tbttfe faife gods, pfoat^ no destine ? :X , 
iii They did preach ; , but that^M’hich .they taugfit, 
“.was.falfe. ; Oi'.. -A' , 

^ What did they'!teach:^, .... 

A,. Oae taughtj that ,the caufe,;Sof all the good and 
^ oyil, which happcp-iji..the wprld,, pf poverty and 
Wealth, of nobUity=^atC!B want of ranh, was a cer- 
** taiin fo^ripit^ jyhi of the Woods,- who on this 
** ,accourit;pnghifo be worfliipped by. mankind. 

^ lecoiid:Aaught-i.''that- a^cT dcjath.mcn were- by no 
means changed into ahimals, and that animals on 
being ftain were not phanged into m'l^'. hut that 
“ .-after death. m«n were alwdys boffri men, and 
. <*. '-,animaIs born animals.^^4,' , 

. 4 . third denied the proper Niehm^ and-^derted, that 
** ell living beings had their beginning, in their ino- 
“ ther’s Womb, and would have their end in death : 

and that ihete is no other JVi'ciizn, but .this 
“ death A fourth 

* Tan was pnibably the do3niie adopfeS-hy the Bunuu before th«y 
were converted to the religion of 'Bovodha ; for it is yet retained by ■ 
tlje Karuyny a rude tribe Sill occupying nuiny of the titroQih in the Peg^ 
and Burma kingdonts. ■ . . ; 

+ Gro,si&«, in his aq^ount df .tte CA»t^ idigic^, .{IIs’Aaad 1*®* 
cither confounded this ■ -m^hm wi^ the tiiie^^ftrine of the 

Jtakani, or <dfo the rdi^t^.hehgfi'-Wftih®! Wthat <rf Fo, -nmft-be dif- 
ferent from thaisjjf Goba^a. i^?l»t,work'alfo msajy deteP^hie prac- 
tices are aferibii to the .CMnefe w6fch. fo feasi could fcam, 

were entirely unknown to, the RSkans: and alfo many foolilh and groft 
fuperttitions, and penances^ which they 4 ie\ur prat-tife. 
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things nci%E.had 
■'., li^ujd 4iye, i%.,end : an4.,that 

,: ,i/6rtui- 

i;- He.>^e^ied\^fe^4ot:.df 'gaod 

^vii cfe .actdicding^^d the law of 

„ ^.iSiiCOouAvicA,,.i^',th6.ef^ii||^t caja|p'c>f dB' '&e goj&d and 

•■,-.^’f|^'eYii.t'J»t;hia^n'4o_j|^vihM'J^ngs^^^ '•. r- '" 

• ** -^be ^ ih;Attthing 

life^pf x^ain"^^ and. Stiaptma, 

■ . ..'“ffr-wh^: , .hve; - :ihe -%iip%:i!^ration;' of "a :;World. 
M He afl^tedi. that S<’t>(iijworks';^j‘e to 

; ‘f.'hopour.,our*’paretidsi ithe hcat^^fthe 

ftn or^ofsthe; firi^^d to fupp'ott, hungll ; th^, 
• ^ ^ anihials. Me faid, 

, **> as-^or/csrijKd thefe good Works, .would 

" be i^war.de,4’’Hn a^fdture |ife ; and that i\ich as 
^Vdid tho epnirary, wp.oW ,hC;Puniflj^. 

« /^he ia#tattgh.tj that ^rp exi^.pd a being,, x^o had 
ci^t^ tte;; worlds and , things . which are 
. • ** therein, antCihatithi^ being onl^ is. worthy to be 
- ,*•* adpj^,*..^-. /■ .;’ " -y. v, .,, •’■J.^Now 

-, ' **l\HKRE'i|ie Z.ARA0e probabfy ,|dlui(ks!to DEyADAT, ^ xht'Rdkuns 
ciU Jftsu.'i vCiiRdST^ /The Siain^^e fiefore-mcniioneil told nie» 

that p.e vAi>AT, or, . asie propoiincdi it, TifevEDAi^' was th^ ojp the 

PycrgyL or of he tdnceivfcdj thkt it il|3e, whd/ 

.fegbod intemtiOiW of G^ODAMAVproduc*^ the evil in the i^orld. I 
^ I inclined lo believe, that flie legend of TEVED.yjy, which 
MyLoMEEJMB^has -gi’^ tts a tianllatfcni^ been compofei' fmee the 
arrival of ^^"P'OYt^i(;utfc in 7hdia^\n order t6 prevent the piopagaiioh of 
their reiigion, fo well adapted, by, , its fplendour and myfteries, to gain the 
belief of an ignorant people, ' Some antiquarians have .thought, that mueJ^ 
K^Kinay be^.;H»own oa the hifery oi Hinduftah hy the legends of the 
gods as delivered by the * but much caution wpuld .pe neccffiiry, 

even when for fuch a piirpbfe we' made ufc of the lefs miraculous legends 
■of the helloes, who are the fame with the gods of the Brahmis i 

for it is reafonably to be fufpetled, y/ben ihev want to ferve any; pari icular 
purpofij, that )^jh RdhdM and Bfahmtns out occafionally either a 
iicw1eg«iid,pr>^n adjlitipn to an old one. In fo doing, the Brakmns ate 
indssd perf!;:ijy;fafe.-;^^dir;^ hijlldrical writings aniong 

the ba%4^€i| jfeji dj^rc^ed-.j ^ The arguments of 

{Ai«^ et deferve much 

attei|LiosDji aUh^i^h his conrlufions 

faTtfc&a;h[ts ai^uwdnti^'wiU rwarram. ^.It is tg be" regretted, that the 
yigifaht zeal'^of the father fiiould hive induced him to forget the civility 
due to adverfaries, and to l>e uneandid in attributing improper motives to 

' • ' *- ttiTvi in runmirtn 
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“ 'Nb!W ali-.'theffe ifalfe g^gds of ! -taught fucK 
“ lyings, hot bhpaufd\Jhey be 

“ tfue But , m order ^ (ju^ffions ^^hich 
“ had bedn pr6j^fed'id'‘di^,''hbi^J faid whatever 
** at the dme came' intd’.tWir JhJiids. .' " 

“ 5« . When the tftie god^'t^ohAWA aj^pl^jired, did not 
“ the falfe eod^'yrehouiic6 their^dpctfi^E p’ " ■ 

“ Some dt the^' did but oners’ ilill ' Cortdn**® 

obdih^e y andtM*^., *“ 

“,,tiie kingdom hear thetVhe M,^cAe/f^ha£ 
“- i^eater iniracle^xan bg periorhied*? =' ’y 
“ conffijS •w,h<^igbincd the fuperidrity R 

A, pdDAMA' did':; oh adeduht ihd ringleader 

“ ojp the falfe gods was fo ai(li.imed, that Lying\« .pot 
“ about hi!! neck, -he thtcw hjihfelF into a river, 
“ and was drowned; '• ' ‘ ' '' ! 

“ The ih’after.'beiii^^ dhad, did hia'folloT^eK re- 
nouhbe his dd^'rine-^' ’ ' ' 

“ A.‘ Some -df. tte^i^ rciilijanced his doftrine ; but 
“ others- did ndhy- It .& eafy wiih yoiir’ nails, or 
“ ^th Mvgnaff , ' to ;$i^e a. tfidrii out- of your feet 
hands ; but'Jl' is .'yi^y difficult td pluck forth 
from the hiinds’^hf rtien’the do^rines ot falfe gods. 
“ <2* this Be done by any means ? • 

“ X.-, The warnings of juft then, like the'iifej-ns/rj can 
“ only .e^£t it. . . , . , 

“ ( 1 . ywhatyaire the warnings and doftrfnes of thefe 
j.uft men ? 

“ A, In the firft place, whoever kills animalsj or 
“ commits the other wicked aiEtions, w'hich are con- 
“ trary to' the five commandments, is liable to the 

, “ lot: 

* This coiiflitt of GopAVtA vwh Devadat, and the otlier adui, 
Pabi-ISUs iniagb)« to be the lUrac with the d^rltie of the. Mti^i con- 
cerning ORMBasp and A«iMAN-t,B^ 5*1 • which 

appears to me to be nearly:?* in^iwb.id>l*!.S8 .A? «f tbs'^kans 

concerning the identity oi^, jiapj!- DBy^DAf,- Jh the 
Titans o £ the Grf iiams, the mfe of the,.;S!I<i;gi. 

However thefe ia^ Titans.,^ ,widj pi^ips as njtieh prcJiidi^ity!, ir#'sflieg«i 
by Governor P'ojvNEL whave Ite^'a hofd:‘'£if fevages wan the north, 

under the command of their' Het'waTi jSytrt rr:<.t, , ' 

+ Tub inftruutcnt witli which the j&tinnai pluck tlieir- Ucards. 
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“ lot €irii; .ilpeiis : ^bwt WHSevtr beflo^ atm^ 
** pra^fifes the'ten viftties, aiiii adOffes god ah<J the, 
1 ^^ 2385 ,. ’wiM' dbtafe 'tbc g‘i^>d, d©^s. In 

■ dfecond.,-piace',''in the' fame 'feannei'; afe the 

^ Shadow and body ^ ihlHp^rable^ fo'dnring all 
- the; jtoccefliT^'ickftfd^ons' df futn#e;W tfaefe 
** lots df goic^ and evii infed^t^bly folio living 
H and rate "fofocient cauf^s of all the 

fiod'dabd wili by idsidli di^e bfeib'gs 'ate ^e£led : 

; from thefe 'fots .bciib^ are born ndJMe,,df ignoble ; 

from tbcmi.'iiij^n pafs info anim^^ of into Jfai. 
‘M’ This’is. thc./doflfii^ tevea-lM py/Cbn and 
it is called the dp^ine of SAMMADEixfi. This 
■ do^rine is the great. Mc,g^^, of ijaili'which com- 
**' pletely. pliick? fbft¥ froriqf jthc hainds of inen the 
. thorns of thfe dcitti. O -ye.'maftefs and i^ife men 
of afi nations, Armi^iani^' Englt^^ Freh.ch, and 
«' J)iathi prodaim ,it io all living fadngs I ' 

“ thelfe fix iaife gods, who ’tkught that it is 

.«* -good-, to bdhour. bur parents .and tea.chcrs, , to 
fuffef heat, bold, and the like, feciyvc 3^ benefit 
“ by; tlie performance of fiitfb aftidns? ' •' ' 

^ A. As wften fany one eats,' bitter ,' fruit, '^hich. fic 
*** fuppofes to be fweet, in the a€t bf eating he does; 
** not find itTweet, but on the contrary, bitter: or 
^ as when any one drinks mortal poifon, thinking 
it m be a 'valuable medicine, his fo .’thinking 
**• does not prevent his death : fq it is with thefe 
** fix deitii, who pretended to be gpds, arid did not 
abjure their dotlrine j although they, endured 
** hunger, thirft, heat, and cold, thinking fuch to 
** be good, yet have they received no advantage, 
but have pafled into the infernal regions, where 
“ they fuffer many evils and tortures. Therefore, 
,.«f O ye feachers oV the EngUJh, Armenians, Dutch, 
f* ai»<i.otficrs,, and yfi the, wife men , of all nations, 
* t^e heed’ t© the atibve example, and like lights 
, .;** in;i¥dark place tdacb others, who wander in the 
** errors of the deitti, fo thattfiby may efcape from 
thefe, as from ,an inhofpilable and'defert path, 

’ 1 .. .1 a ] 
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w and 4^^ -wlii^h GodAma 

to.te oblbrsred byi^ail me^-.? 

“ A, It confifts" obfwving; the fiye com- 

‘‘ fliandn^ts, and in abftainip^.ftom Jt'be ten, fins. ' 
“ Q- What arc tM/five coramaii^ents?. . - 
“ J. I, Fr<Mn the;3aaeaiMfl;, infei^ »p tt) man^ thou 
“ fbalt lull no ^^idnimai whatevie;r. I ^ ThbU fiialt 
“ not fteal. HI, Thou ihalt.;4pt viol^e th6 . wife 
“ OF concubine qf anq^r. 

** nothing falfei V j' Thdii fhalt.drink-^neitheir^ihc, 
nor a&Tf thing that intoxicate; thou fbdlt 
“ jiot eat . opiu^, noy - other, inebriating drug. 

“ Whoever keep^ tbefe'frye;coinmandii3(ents, during 
“ all fucceffive tranfini|ratio."ss, fliall either be born ' 
“ auidblejnsana or iVTai ; and lhall not be liable to 
“ poverty^ nor tadtheranisfortunes, and calamities. 

“ Q. What are the ten fins?- 

“ Tbe,re are called by the qommop appellation 
“ Duzzmidiki and are divided into three claffes. In 
the firft clafs are comprehended the -works .which 
“ are .'td uheiiqqmmafldmentKj namely, 

“ I, the kllUng .pf anions ; II,, theft; III, adul- 
“ tcry. , In the, fecondl. clafs are contained; IV, 
faKhobd i V, difeord; VJ, barfli and- indignant 
“ language; VII, idle and' fuperUuous talk. To 
“ the third clafs belong, VIII, the, coveting of 
“ your neighbours goods; IX. envy, and the de- 
‘‘ fire of your neighbours death, or mivs'fortune ; 
“ X, the following of the doQrine of falfe gods. 
“ He who abllains from thefe fins, is faid to ob- 
“ ferve Sila : and every one who obferves Sila in 
“ all fuccellive tran emigrations, will continually 
“ increafe in virtue, till at length he will Ireconie 
“ worthy of beholding a god, of hearing his, great 
“ voice ; and thus he will obtain and be 

“ exempted from the fqur.khqw-n mi furies, rsamely, 
“ weight, old age^ dif«ja% arid deatii; We miiii 
alfo believe, that Go^&ma taught, il yre ohferve 
“ his lawsi we fttall fee t^.e a>tlrcr gods, who are to 
arife af^ him. 

« O. RpfifV^- 






.'431 lecv^M ® -■ caii w , ^ , 

'coftt^S W^yinir vpa^tit^^ to 

; ■'': : '1'.' . '. j^' 'v^ , 

:thfe&%‘ora^^‘'^ Pmha, An^fl. By 

ui^efttood, that he who 

^!^‘-feion by;:^eword 

■■iM^JOe^ka is ^nderftbtidV^iiat' by the fam^ 
lie 

** knalta;' ^^^ii U i's;;/not -i;^'- his power to exempt 
‘‘..himfelf frofe bem| liable to change and to mif- 
>«: fprtane. 'Whoever dieis wkhout havin|;|!bfeTve4 
: the’iStK Dana^ aiid Bavma, wi)h certm^ly pats 

into one b0he infWnal ^tes, aiif ,wi|l ^t:ome a 

’w jVtriw, 1, v ~ . 

« Every one, who dies witHodt thrment ;'of fome 

« good aaion, performed: 

" compared to him, whp^, wi^owt' a ftore of pro- 
/« vifions, travels through inhofpuablc deferts . to 

. « him,- who without arms,;.penetrates into a pJaw 
« abounding in robbers or wild beafts: to hi^ 
« finally, who in a fmall and leaky boat, attempts 
. ^ to pafs a vatt, tempeftuous, and whirling riven 
Moreover whoever, either prieft or layman, 

.« up himlhlf to, the five carnal 
« plekfurcs received by the five fen fes, who d(^s 
not obferve the 'five commandments, -and who 
« does not abttain from the ten iin* galled Duzza- 
. " r«*Aiia like a moth, which attraHed by the Ihining 
" oF a eaBdlie, flutters round the light, till itpenfhes 
. >« in the flame I or he is like a pcrfon, who lecing 

i <i" a Ipotof honey on afword, is.u|iraindful of the 

: edge, and in Uckiiig the honey cuts his tongue, 

' « and dies : or he is like a bird, who, eager for the 
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' “ bait, does not perceive the fpringe laid for it : or 
“ like a ftag, who running after the female, obferves 
“ not the arms nor the fnares of the hunter. This 
“ perfon not attending to future danger, but folieited 
“ by the five carnal delights, will either pals to the 
• “ infernal regions, or will tranfraigiate into an animal. 

By fuch limilitudes did Godama teach. 

“ Revolving thefe things in your minds, O ye 
“ Englijh, Dutch^ Armenians^ and others, adore Go- 
“ DAMA the true god; adore alfo his law, and his 
“ priefts; be folicitous m givir, alms, in the obfer- 
“ vance of Sila, and in performing Banana, But a 
“ true and ligitimate prieft of Godama is not to be 
“ found except in this empire^, or in the i^’.:nd of 
“ Ceylon : and you, O bifltop, have obtained a great lot, 
“ who have been though*^ worthy, although born in 
“ one of the linall illauds depending on Zahudiha, to 
“ come hither, and to hear the truth of the divine 
“ law. This book, which I tiov,' give you, is more 
“ eilimabic than gold and fiiver, than diamonds and 
“ precious ftoues ; and I exhort all Engli/h,, Dxitch^ 
“ Armenians, and others, faithfully to tranferibe its 
“ contents, and diligently to ad according to the pre- 
“ cepts therein contained. 

“ The title alfumcd by the writer of the above 
“ treatile was I Atuli Z.arado, great-mailer of the 
“ king of the nine provinces of the Skan, of the 
“ province of Cvjfay, of thelliree provinces of Giun 
“ Yun and Hav, of the three provinces of Pegu, and 
“ of the feven provinces of Burmas : prince of the 
“ golden umbrella, of the palace of the fun and moon ; 
“ and allb fupreme lord of the white elephant, of the 
“ red elephant, of the black elephant, &c. &c. &c.” 

OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

These titles of the chief prieft of the country lead 
me to deferibe that order of men, fo intimately con- 
neded with religion and learning. 

VOL. VI. T All 

* Siam, was then fubje£l to the Burmas, 
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All the priefts of Godama are properly wliat in 
a Roman catholic country would be called regulars. 
There are no fecular or officiating priefts, having 
charge of the worfhip'of the lay part of the community. 

, Thefe priefts, hy Europeans coramonXy called Talapoins^ 
and by Mahammedans, Raulins, are in the Burma Ian- • 
guage called Rahans^dcad. in the Pali,, Thaynka. This 
is the proper name, as in Europe fimilar priefts are 
called monks : but as in catholic countries the monks 
from refpeS are commonly addreffed by the title of 
father ; fo among the Burmas the Rdhdns are com- 
monly fpoken to by the name Poun-gye^ which fig- 
nifies great virtue. 

Somona or Samana is alfo a title beftowed on the 
priefts of Godama, and is likewife applied to the 
images of the divinity, when reprcfentcd, as he com- 
monly is, in *he pricftly habit. From this name the 
whole fefc\ of Booddha have been by many called 
Samanians, a name frequently mentioned by the an- 
tient writers, and faid to be derived from the San- 
fcrit word Savnan^ lignifying gcntlencfs or affability*. 
The learned P.aulinus fuppofcs the Samanians and 
Magi to have been the fame, an opinion which he 
has been by no means able to render probable. The 
accounts of the religion of the Samanians, as extrafted 
from the writings of the Rahans by Sangermano, tho 
treatife of the Zarado, and the book Kammua, in 
iny opinion fhow the two Ictls to be efientially diffe- 
rent. The Magi believed in two principles, the one 
producing all the good, the other all the evil in the 
world. The former they compared to light or fire, 
and worfliipped the fun and fire, as emblematical of 
the beneficent principle: but they worfliipped no 
images. They were much addifled to aftrology, and 
have even given' their name to all pretenders to fuper- 
natural powers. But the Samanians confider every 
thing as arifing from fate by means of water, and look 
on their divinity as merely a great moral teach- 
er. Dlvadat they do not efteem a principle of 

nature. 


* .?AU LINUS Jkfttj. Bor^, pag. i8^. 
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nature, but a wicked perfon now undergoing tht y, 
niflimcnt of his crimes ; and who has involved ma 
kind in fin and misfortune by teaching a do8rine con- 
trary to that of Godama. Indeed the little mention 
made of him in the cofmography, in the book Kam- 
mua, and by the Zarado, fhow that he is not fo ef- 
fential a being in the do6lrine of RakanSf as Arima- 
Nius was in that of the Magi. Befides the Rl’hans 
worlhip images ; and are fo far from adoring fire, they 
never kindle one, 1 call they fliould deftroy thelifeoffome 
animal. Magic and aftrology ^hey alfo abhor, and 
deteft bloody facrifices. The Ahigi, on the contrary,, 
facrificed animals. There is even reafon to believe,* 
that human facrifices were common among the fol- 
lowers of ZoROASTi'.R, and by hem introdi; cd into 
the horrible rites of a great part of the ancient world. 
I therefore conclude that the Magi were a dilferent 
fefcl from the Samaniavs ; and I doubt not, that they 
were a feft of much greater antiquity. 

Paulinus alfo fuppofes the religion of the Magi 
to be the fame with that of the Brahmens, or of an- 
tient E.gypt,'^ but in this too I think he is miftaken. 
The good and bad principles of the Magi, and their 
want of images, of the perfonification of the deities, 
and above all, of call, are great diS'erenccs. . Befides, 
the two fyfiems are confidcred as diftinS by the an- 
tients, who furely were the beft judges. The religion 
of the Paulinus, with great probability, con- 

tends came from India to Perjia in the reign of 
Cyrus, about 560 years before the birth of Christ, 
and from Perjia was afterwards difperfed over the 
weftern nations. || How then could the father fup- 
pofe the doftrine of the Magi to be the parent of the 
religion oi Egypt? a religion which had fubfifted there, 
and had been transferred to Greece, certainly many 
ages before the invafion of Cambyfes. 

T 2 .These 

* Plinii Natur.H'iflor. lib. 30, cap. 1 . + Mus. Borg. pag. x88. 

J Mus. Borg, page 141. 

II This is confirmed by the opinion of Pliny (lib. 30, cap. 1.), wbu 
thought, dial magic was firft introducedinto£wri>^<hy the army of Xi. a >. r 
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These Rakans live together in convents or colleges, 
by them named Kiaung, which are by much the belt 
habitations in the empire. They are, as far as I could 
judge, very decent in their lives, remarkably kind and 
hofpitable to ftrangers, the bell informed men in the 
country, and very highly refpe.fcled by the inhabitants. 
Every college has a head named Zara, of which the 
literal meaning is reader; but the name may be tranf- 
lated abbot; though by the Portuguefe mifllonaries 
thefe fiiperiors of convents have been more commonly 
ftyled bilhops. As every great perfonage builds a 
Kiaung, and procures the Rahan, who is his fpiritual 
guide, to rcfide in it as fuperiour ; fo there comes to, 
be a kind of diftin£tion in rank between the different 
Zaras : thofe who prefide over convents built by the 
powerful and rich, having more fpacious colleges, and 
mort Rakans, under their authority in confequence of 
better accommodation, and greater means of fub- 
fiftence, are no doubt more refpefted than thole who are 
at the head of Kiaungs built by perfons of Icfs diftinc- 
tion. In a particular manner is refpc£led the Zar*a- 
Bo, or royal abbot, who may be likened to the king’s 
cbnfclfor. His apartments are very fuperb, his at- 
tendants very numerous : next to the king he is the 
perfon to whom the greateft external homage is paid : 
and he is permitted to llcep under a Pyathafi,*a. dignity 
not enjoyed by even the king’s eldeft fon, who already 
polfelTes one half of the imperial power. But although 
thele heads of colleges have thus different degrees of 
dignity, according to the rank of the perfon whole 
fpiritual teachers they are ; yet 1 underftood, that 
every Zara managed the affairs of his owji college 
without any appeal to the fuperiour of the governor’s 
convent, or even to the Zar.'v.do. What power the 
Zaras have over the Rakans, who live in their own 
convents, I do not know ; but it i,s probably con- 
ftdcrable, as they receive from their inl'criours great 
marks of fubraijlion and refpect. 

The 

* A kiiid oi gilded fpirc in fcvcFal llagcs, and ending in an ohelifk. 
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TiiErefpea; given by the lay inhabitants to all 
iRahans is very great. The road on all occafions is 
yielded up to them; they are almoft always addrefled 
by the names of Poungye and Bura; and ii; their con- 
vents they are permitted to ufe painting and gilding, 
things prohibited to every other fubjefl: nay, they 
are even in fome cafes permitted to platter the outttde 
roofs of their Kiaungs white, and white is the royal 
colour, the inoft diftinguilhing of all royal infignia, 
and common only to God and the king. Although 
the priefts are thus honoured, v t even the higheft of 
them retain the greateft limpliLjty in their manners. 
The drefs of the Zarado, when we had the honour, 
of vifiting him, did not differ from that of the prof- 
trate multitude, b) which he wa^ furrou tided. 1 was told 
alfo, that when forne years ago he was at Rangoun, he 
ufed, like otiier to perform his rounds bare- 

footed, and to receive fiotn door to door the rice that 
was offered as alms. In this perhaps there was fome- 
what more than humility; as wherever he went, the 
ftreets were covered with cloth, and the men were 
proftrated imploring his blefling; while the women 
kept out of his way, as too imperfeft beings to be in 
the prcfcncc of a man fo weaned from the pleafures of 
the fenfes. He is however a perfon of mild and agree- 
able manners, and fceins well informed; but with a 
confiderabJeafFe 6 tation of meeknefs, and of contempt 
for worldly cares. At Loungye I met with a Zara of 
my acquaintance begging rice in the fame manner as 
the inf'oiiours; and although he was an old infirm 
man, he had ventured out to a confiderable dftance, 
and that in rainy weather. 

1 HAVE already mentioned the charity of the Rahans, 
which is exerted efpecially towards ftrangers; confe- 
quently there is no country, where a ftrangcr, unac- 
quainted with every one, and an outcatt, would be 
lefs likely to fuffer want than in the Burma empire: 
nor during my flay there did I fee one common beg- 
gar, In the" neighbourhood of convents, the pious 

T 3 founders 
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founders generally build boufes for the accommoda- 
tion of Grangers and travellers. Thefe boufes are' 
commonly very good defences againft the weather; nay, 
many of them are very handfome. Any perfon may there 
pafs the day or night, and he is fure of being kindly 
received by the Rahans^ and of being by them fiip- 
plicd with provifions. Befidesthis virtue, the R&hans 
are very humane, and in confequence have often dif- 
putes with the magiftrates. It is a law, that no crimi- 
nal can be executed within the gates of a city : nor can 
he be put to death, fhould a RMan touch him when 
leading to the place of execution. This privilege 
the R&ham often exert; and although they no doubt 
are foinetimes bribed thus to fave a bad man, yet I 
believe they much oftener interfere to prevent injuf- 
tice. Another great virtue of the Rahavs is tolera- 
tion. From the difeourfe of the Zarado, it is evi- 
dent, that they wilh to make converts to the religion 
of Godama, and that they think their religion intend- 
ed to fave all men who are willing to believe: but I 
never faw nor heard of any attempt by the RdhSm to 
ufe violence in this convcriion; or to hinder any man 
from worlhipping God in whatever manner bethought 
proper: wc every where faw tolerated the church, the 
mofque, and the pagoda: and their priclts publickly 
permitted to ufe their peculiar drcHcs, and even to 
aflume in their houfes thofe kinds of roofs which are 
appropriated to officers of confiderablc rank. Reli- 
gious proceffions are publickly made by foreigners; 
and many infidels are admitted to hold publick offices, 
and places of fome diftinftion: nay, fome of thefe 
officers are allowed to prefidc at games inllituted in 
honour of religious feftivals. 

As far as I could learn, the Rdhans do not at ail 
officiate in the temples, like the parilh priefts or fecu- 
lar clergy of Europe. Very few of them were prefent 
at any of the religious ceremonies or proceffions that 
I faw; not even in thofe made at the confecration of a 
young priell. Neither did I fee many of them at the 

temples 
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Ijemples, either on holy days, oral other times: and 
although fomeof their convents are generally fituated 
in the neighbourhood of the greater temples, yet that 
is by no means univerfally the cafe : nor did I ever fee 
any of them, who appeared to take charge of a temple, 
or of the images belonging to it. Their time feems to 
be employed in inftrufling the youth in reading, 
writing, and acquiring fuch knowledge as the nation 
pofl'elfes, efpecially in religion, hiftory, and law; and 
in foliciting provifions for thernfelves, and for the 
needy. Their religious worflr ■, I believe, they al- 
mott always perform within the walls of their owm con- 
vents: in all of them they have images, to w'hich at 
the ufual times they chaunt their prayers. 

It is faid, that formerly there were convents of 
women, who entered into orders while young virgins, 
who continued for life to obferve celibacy, and all the 
rules of the Rahans, and who w'cre drelfed in yellow. 
This has been aboliflicd, probably by the policy 
of the kings now governing in ealtern India, who* 
think, by the pleafures of a number of women, to 
allure men into their fervice. And now a few old 
women only enter into a kind of orders, ftiave tlieir 
heads, and aflurae a w’hite drefs. Thefc attend on the 
temples and on funerals, and are a kind of Tervants to 
the Rahans : although they never live witliin the walls 
of their convents. The Pali books, however, con- 
taining the form of admitting women into the facer- 
dotal order, and the rules for their coiidufct, are [till 
to be found in the libraries of the Rahans. 

I.N’ order to give a clear idea of the manner of life 
and duties preferibed to the Rahans, I cannot do bet- 
ter than infert a tranflation of a Latin verfion of 
the canonical book called Kammua. An elegant copy 
of the original Pali w'asfent by the king to Sir Joh.m 
Shore. The whole I fliall endeavour to explain by 
notes : and to thofe who wifti to enter more into par- 
ticulars, I would recommend M. he la Lou here's 

T 4 tranflation 
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tranflation of the maxims of the Talapoins^ given us I 
•in his invaluable account of the Siammefe kingdom. 
It mull be obfcrved, that a tranflation of the Kammua^ 
which is contained in the colleftion of Cardinal 
Borgia,* foems to differ in fome particulars from that 
givenby father Sangermano. In the latter, no men- 
tion is made of fire and water being the principles of 
all things, of the purifications of the iitf A Jni by fire and 
water, ofthefe prieftspaffing their time entireyabforbed 
in a meditation of the Supreme Being, or of the con-r 
feffion of fins on the days of the full and new moon. 
Father Paulinus alleges the Borgian Kammuato con- 
tain all thefe circuraftanccs ; and I can only account 
for fuch a difference by fuppofing, that they are not 
contained in the original work, but in the expla- 
natory gloffary, which is faid to accompany the Bor- 
gian copy. .1 never, however, heard of thefe doQrines 
prevailing among the Rahans : nor is there any hint 
given of them in the cofmography of Sangermano, or 
in the treatife of the Zarado. 

TRANSLATION of KAMMUA-ZA, or the BOOK 
K AM MU A. 

** In the ceremony of ordination, before the5flA«<t 
** is delivered to the candidate, he muft approach his 
** mailer Upize J, and fay three times, ‘ Lord, are 
“ not you my mafler Upize ?' He is then ordered to 

advance ' 


* PAutiNus MtLS. Borg, pag. 84 . 

+ The Saieit is a round black covered vcITel, generally made of lacquered 
balket'Work, and ufed by the priefls in their morning rounds to receive the 
alms of the charitable. 

^ At ordination there are aflilling a great number of Rahans, and the 
V^ze is one of the eldeft prefent, and prefides in the aflembly. It would 
appear from the account of M. de eaLoubere, that in Siam, ordina- 
tion can only be performed by a particular kind of fuperior, named Sancrat, 
Perhaps Sancrat and Upize may taean the fiune rank : although 1 did not 
undernaiid, that among the Burmas it was neccllkry for the Upize to be a 
Zara, ipurh lefs that there was any dil!in61ion of rank among thefe liipe- 
riours, farther than what has been already mentioned. 
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' advance to the Kammuazara* ; and having ap- 
proached near, he is thus interrogated 
JLammuazara. “ O candidate, is this your Sahtii ?” 
Candidate. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

Kam. “ O candidate, is this your garment ?” 

Cand. “ Verily my lord it is.” 

“ Then lhall the Kammuazara fay. Retire from 
“ this, and wait at the diltance of twelve cubits. He 
“ fhall then read, addrelGng himfelf to the allembly 
“ of priefts. Let the afiembly of priefts hearken to 
“ my words. The prefent candidate humbly aiks 
“ from his Upize the facerdotal rank : and furely this 
“ is now both a convenient time and place for ordi- 
“ nation. In the mean time I will adinonilh the ean- 
“ didate. You O candidate hearken. At this it is by 
no means allowed you to tell falfchoods, or to con- 
“ ceal the truth. There are certain defefts, which 
“ are contrary to the priefthood, and which prevent 
“ any perfon from being received iruo the prieftly 
“ order: and as you ;»’‘e now before this affcrably of 
“ Rlihans to be interrogated concerning thefe defefts, 
“ you mull; anfwer truly, and dec'are, what defefts 
“■ are in you, and of what nature they are : what de- 
“ fcHs you have not, and in what manner you arc 
“ free from them. Do not be lilcnt ; but, left you 
“ fhould be hindered by feai or ihame, bend down 
your head. Now all thofe in the alfembled coun- 
“ cil are about to interrogate you. 

“ Then fome priefts in the affembly fhall thus 
“ interrogate the candidate. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, arc any of the following dif- 
“ eafes on you ? Are you afflifled with the lepro- 
“ fy, or with any other foul diforder ? 

Candidate. “ My lord I have no fuch diforder. 

Prieft. 


• The reader of the book Kammuch 
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Prie^ Have not you:.tbe-fcrophula, orfomekind> 
“of herpes? . , 

Cand. “ My lord I have not any fuch difeafe. 

Pricft. “ Have you not the fchirrbus, cancer, or itch? 
Cand. “ My lord I have not. 

Prieft. “ Are you afflifledwith the a{thma,or cough? 
Cand. “ My lord I am not. 

Prieft. “ Are you not maniacal, or do you not labour 
under thofe difeafes which proceed from a cor- 
“ rupted blood, or from the influence of giants, 
“ Lamia^ or evil fpirits, or of the Nat of the woods 
“ and mountains ? 

Cand. “ I do not my lord. 

Prieft. “ O candidate, are you a human being ? 

Cand. “ 1 am a human being my lord. 

Prieft. “ Are you a male ? 

Cand, “'l am a male. < 

. Prieft. “ Are you a lawfully begotten fon ? 

Cand. “ I am a lawful fon. 

Prieft. Are you hot in debt ? 

Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft,. “ Are you not the dependant of fomc officer ?• 
Cand. “ I am not my lord. 

Prieft. 

♦ ]FitOM,thefe queftions u will appear, how anxious the Rdhans zxt 
not tp^jender the order of pricllhood ifreputable, by admitting into their 
' Iratemity low people, or fuc^ as have loathfomc diieafes. But there are 
alfo other reafons for the rcftrifiions here impofed. Celibacy would have 
no merit in a perfon deprived of his virility : befides impotence, although 
an involuntary misfortune, is almoft always viewed with contempt. It 
would be injuftice to admit perfons in debt, or dependants on great men; 
ifcr the creditors could not afterwards recover their debt by felling the 
Rahm : and all the dependants on the Burma nobles arc in their debt. 
But the great dbjeft of thus confining the priefthood to the higher ranks 
probably is, that at the confecratioia,, the parents may be enabled to give 
nandfome prefents to the^ convent, , lii fad, the ordination of a fon to die 
priefthood generally cofis the family more than his marriage, and fetting 
up in the world, wolild do: fifty or fixty PAththa of filvcr (from 210 
to 260 lb. weight) is faid not to be uncomioon for a wealthy man iu % 
provincial town to eapebd on fuch occafions. 
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Prieft, “ Have your parents given you leave? 

Cand. “ They have my lord. 

Priell. “ . Have you compleated your twentieth year ? 
Cand. “ My lord I have compleated it.* 

Prieft. “ Have you not in readinefs your faheit and 
“ garments ? 

Cand. “ They are ready my lord. 

Prieft. “ How are you called ? 

Cand. “ 1 am called Naka -, that is to fay, candidate. 
Prieft. “ What is the name of your mafter Upize 
Cand. “ My mafter Upize is called Ajeienteitatrit, 
“ or excellency. 

« After thefe queftions the reader of Kcmmua 
“ Ihall again fay, Moll virtuous lord and prictts here 
“ alfembled, I befeech you to hear my words. This 
“ candidate humbly begs from his Upize to be admit- 
“ ted into the facred order, and I have already given 
him admonition. Now certainly a very conveni- 
“ ent time for my lords has arrived : the candidate 
“ ought therefore to approach the aflembly, and beg 
“ this order from them. The priefts fliall then fayi 
“ Approach. The candidate fliall approach, and fay, 
“ I alk the order of priefthood from the R&hans. 
“ My lords, if you have compaflion on me, fnatch 
“ me from the lay ftate, a ftate of fin and error; and 
“ appoint me to the facerdotal ftate, a ftate of virtue 
and perfeS.ion ; and three times Ihall the candidate 
“ pronounce thefe words. Then Chall the Kammua- 

“ zara 

* This regulation is. very commonly neglefled. Rich men, who 
with to give theii foils a good education, generally make them . Rakans 
about the age of twelve or fourteen years : and the youths continue in the 
college till they be twenty-four, or fwenty-fivc. Being then fit for bufi- 
nefi, they leave the convent, and marry ; for it is in the power of a prieft 
to relinquilh his order whenever- he pleafes, and to return to the world : 
and this he does without incurring any confiderable foandal. The prorer' 
fort (rf people fend thar boys to the convents, where ® menial .forvants 
they attend on the RakSn who a^s as foeir mafter, inftrufling them ttf 
read and write : andthne are very ^few men in the country who . are not 
able to do 4>oth with facility. Fcw^.women learn thefe accompliftunenu ; 
but fiiil there are many whii do, and who are very well informed in fuclj 
learning as the’Bunjwr polTels, 
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^f ,t-ara fay, My virtuous lords here aflembled, attend 
“ to my words. This candidate has alk'ed from his 
“ the facerdotal rank : and he, who thus alks, 
^‘ - is without any defeft or impediment, and has pre- 
** pared all neceflaries*. The candidate alfo in the 
•* name of his tJpzc befeeches theaflembly, that they 
would fpcedily make him a prieft. Is it conveni- 
** 'cnt and expedient for the alfembly in the name of 
“ the Vpiti to confer on this perfon the order of 
“ priefthbod ? To whatever perfon this appears con- 
“ venient let him be filentj but if the candidate to 
any one appear unworthy of the rank, let that per- 
“ fon fpeak. The reader Ihall thrice repeat thefe 
,f*. words, beginning with My virtuous lords, &c. 
“ He then fhall proceed, and fay. Now fince none 
“ of the priefts fpeak, but all are filent, it is a fign, 
that it is proper for this candidate from a Hate of 
“ imperfeSion and fin to pafs into the ftate of per- 
feftion, from the ftate of a layman into that of a 
** prieft; and it is a fign, that in the name of the 
Ufize the aflembly are refolved to make this can- 
“ didate a prieft. Therefore by the confent of the 
“ Upize^ and of all the aflembly, this perfon is here- 
“ by ordained a prieft. 

' “ The reader afterwards proceeds, and fays, The 
“ fathers ought to mark under the fliade of what foot, 
in what day, in what hour, in what feafon, whether 
fammeror winter^ whether in the morning or even- 
“ jng, this perfon ha^ been otdained a prieft. And 
** morebv^r the newly ordained prieft is to be admo- 
concerning the. four things which priefts arc 
“ allowed to do, and the four things' which they 

“arc 


' * These n^eflaries are the Sabdt^ a proper yellow garment, a large 
fin fming fo^ an usibi^b, i mat and pillow for a Bed, a bucket to draw 
water, and a bottle to keep it, a drinking qup, and a chamber pot. Tlijs 
oienfilis peculiar to the not by any of the ^ther inha-* 

bitanu : the Rakans being afeaid of kilUng fome by performing 
the ground their natural funfHopsV 
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are prohibited from doing. Wherefore, I the rieader 
admonifh him in thefe words. 

In the firft place the facerdotal order confifts in 
‘‘ eating that food only whic^is procured by the la- 
hour and motion/of the mufcles of the feet. Where- 
‘‘fore it behoves you, O young prieft, during the. 
“ whole courfe of your life, to ftruggle, that you may 
“ live on food procured by the labour of your feet. 
“ But if alms and offerings abound, that is to fay, if 
“ your benefaQors come to you, and offer food, you 
“ may lawfully ufe the following kinds of provifions: 
“ ift, all kinds of food, that are offered to Rahans in 
“ general ; 2d, provifions that are offered to you in 
“particular; 3d, provifions winch are fent along with 
“ a letter; 4th, provifions that are offered on the days 
“ of the full and new moon; 5th, provifions given on 
“ feftivals by your benefaftors. Of all thefe provi- 
“ fions you may lawfully eat. The new prieft fliall 
“ anfwer. Verily my lord I have heard.* 

“The 

♦ In faff, the Rahans are allowed to cat every thing, which they receive 
as a prefent, provided it be ready dreffed ; for they never kindle a fire, for 
fear of deftroying fotne life. What is meant by procuring their food by 
the labour of their feet, is this : every morn n as foon as they can dillin- 
guilh the veins on their hands, the whole Rahans ilTue from their convents, 
each with his Sabdtxxn^tv his arm. They fpread themfelvcs all over thel 
neighbouring flreeis and villages, and as they pafs along, flop a little at 
the different doors, but without faying a word. If the people of a houfe 
are difpofed to be charitable, or have not already given away all tliat has 
been prepared for the parpofe, a perfon, generally the miflrefs of the houfe, 
comes out, puts the ready drefled provifions into the Sabdt, and the Rohan 
goes on lilent, and without returning thanks. Nor docs he ever folicit for 
any thing, fliould it not be convenient or agreeable for a family to beflow 
alms : but after flanding for a few minutes proceeds on his round. So deli**, 
cate are they in this particular, that, it is finful for a Rahanon fuch occafioas 
to cough, or make any fignal, by which he might be fuppofed to.put the 
laity in mind of their duly. To the greater part of cenvente however Inch 
beggingis not necelfAry for a fubfifleoce, as theofferings fent to the different 
Rdhansy by the perfons whofe fpiriml gjaidesthey arc, to, the Ions of tl» 
wealthy by their parents, arid to the whole on holy days, and felUvslls, are 
generally more than fnfhciept for their own mainienauctfi" As they literally 
take no care for to-morrow, the fuperfluiiy they daily give away to animals, 
to the poor, and to needy ftrangers or -travellen*. Howevier. that they may 
be able to fupply ^efe various demands, and comply with die letter of this 
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“ Thb reader then proceeds. In the fecond place 
the order of priefthood requires the ufe of garnients 
• b covered with duft, of garments which have been 
thrown into public fepulchres ; wherefore, O young 
.*♦ prieft^ you mult, during your whole life, ufe fuch 
..:f*^annei)ts.as are ftainedwith the duft of the field. 
=•1^ However, if induced by your learning and teach- 
'• ** ing, many benefa&ors refort to you, then are you 
^ permitted to ufe the following cloaths in your drefs; 
■** namely the cloths called Choma; cloths made of 
cotton, lilk or wool; cloths made of the bark of 
^ certain trees; cloths made of the feathers of certain 
** birds. It is lawful for you to ufe all the above- 
** mentioned cloths. The new prieftanfwers as before.* 
■>, The reader then proceeds. In the third place, 
“ the facerdotal rank requires its members to live in 
. ** houfes conftrufled under the trees of the woods, 
f ‘ Therefore, O newly ordained prieft, you ought du- 
** ring the whole of your life to inhabit fuch houfes. 
.** Neverthelefs, if your genius and doftrine attract 
many benefaftors, you may inhabit houfes of the 

“ following 

law, even when they are m no want of provi(ions» the Rdhans make their 
daily rounds. In confluence we find in the JB-urma dominions none of 
thoK well' endowed convents in retired places, fuch as are in many parts of 
Europt : but the convents are always in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
always in proportion to the wealth and number of inhabitants. The fineft- 
JCuiungs in old Ava are now deferted, and their gilded halls have become 
the habitations of outlaws and uncl^n animals. Hence alfo it is, ' that near 
fhany of the, mod celebrated iemples dicre does not live a fingle Rahan* 
Kaungemudo and iSAue Loga tharabu are both temples of great dlmen- 
lions, and high celebrity and at certain feafons vad multitudes of the laity 
rdbrt thithet on account of their fuppofed fan^iity ; but at prefent there is 
not in their vicinity a fufficient number of inhabitants to fupport a convent, 
and therefore no Rdhans live near them. 

♦ Several of thefe cloths I have. never feen: but the arc 

wellcloathdi with a large yellow or yellowilh mantle, which they throw 
.^rpund them in a decent and becoming manner. Under this they have feve<- 
fmaller pieces of drefs, which however 1 never obferved with fufficient 
accuracy to enable me todeferibe. They fliave the head and beard, are very 
dean in their peirfons, and always go bare-footed. None of them wear 
jewels, or ornamentBjiif gold or diver. In hot weather, I never faw them 
indulge themfelvcs by cxpqfing their naked bodies ; much lefs do they, like 
.fhejogiesof Hindu ever expofc their hudities ; but are fingularly mo- 
and decent in their dreis and Dehavio^r. 
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** following kinds : namely, houfes fiirrounded with ' 
** walls;* houfes ending in a pyramid ;t fa ch houfes 
as are triangular or four fided ; fuch as are adorned 
** with flowers and figures carved in wood ; J fuch as 
are built with arches- 1| In fuch, and the like houfes, 
you may for the future dwell. The newly ordain- , 
ed prieft anfwers as above. ^ 

Again the reader fays, in the fourth place, O 
new prieft, during the whole courfe of your life, 
you are only to ufe fuch remedies as men have 
thrown away for being ufelels. However, if your 
virtue, and manner of teaching, procure you bene- 
factors, you are permitted to ufe as remedies, but- 
ter, milk, whey, oil, honey, fugar, fyrup, and the 
** like* The new ordained prieft anfwers, Verily my 
lord I have heard H.’* 

Again the reader of Kammua fays. Since you 

have 

* Such houfes are not permitted to be ufed except by perfons of very 
high rank- 

+ Such houfes are only permitted to God, the king, and the Rdkans. 

J These ornaments are only ufed In charitable or religious buildings, 
fuch as KiaungSj chapels, and the public buildings fi)r the reception of 
travellers- 

II It is a fingular circumftance, that the art of confirufting arched 
Chould have been loft among the Burmas, From many buildings, efpe- 
cially at Pougan and Gnaungoo, it appears, that formerly they could 
conltruft very excellent brick arches, both circular and gothic : but now 
no one in the empire can be found fufticiently (kilful to arch over 
opening of a window- MSfonry indeed has fallen into neglefl, the jea- 
loufy of the late princes having prohibited to private individuals the u& of 
brick or ftone houfes. 

§ I ftiall hereafter give fome farther account of thefe buildings. Suffice , 
It now to fay, that I believe, none of the Rdhdns live at prelcnt in the 
'^Voods. Their Kzaungs arc generally fituated in the. moft agreeable places 
that can be found in the iminediate neighbourhood of large villages^ towns, - 
or cities- The furrouiidihg grounds are well cleared and inclofed, and 
generally contain many fine trees, cipeclally the tamarind, mangt^ Coco- 
nut, and palmira. Kiaiing is the name which I heard ufed for thefe 
buildings by every one in the Burma except Sa-xcekmano, who 

ufed chc word Bau or Bao* At thd time I took this name to' be fome 
vulgar word : but I have fince learned, .(?aulikus Mwj- 

J5org, pag, 24 ,) that it is the Po&'-nair^ for a convtent, derived from 
Bhava or Bha^asna^ the Sai^crit word for habitation- 

1 In fiifl,' I found the priefls wUling to take any medicine which I 
nreferibed- « 
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have beii^P adinilM int® the oider of < ptiefthood, 
ypu tffc, no longer perniiuedt after the manner of 
‘.f'^roeni; to commit any carnal deed*' either alone, 
** Of with another, whether it hit. man, woman, or 
j^ .bpaft. A pVieft who after the manner of laymen 
"^..cbinmits fuch a6tions, ia ho longer to be efteemed 
** one, nor as appertaining to the divine order. To 
** what can fuch a perfon be compared ? In the fame 
^ manner as in a beheaded man the head can never be 
*V<%ain joined to the body, and fo live ; fo the prieft, 
who after. the cuftom of laymen has committed for- 
■** nication,.. or . any fimilar aft, is cut off from the 
A prieffly order, never more to . be reftored to their 
‘f .number. It behoveth you therefore,. O young 
;** prieft, during the whole courfe of your life, never 
** to commit fuch deeds. The newly ordained prieft 
fh^ll fay, Verily my lord I have heard your words*. 

The reader then fays, It is by no means per- 
** mitted., to a RShan to fteal, or to take to himfelf 
«< even the value of a dram of filver. The prieft, 
** who fteals even fuch a value, is to be efteemed as 
“ faUen from the priefthood, and is no longer to be 
numbered in the divine order. Such a prieft may 
‘‘ be compared to* the withered leaf of a tree : and as 
** tijis can never again recover its verdure, fo the 
“ prieft, who fteals even a dram of filver, no longer 
' “ ,c^ be efteemed sub belonging to that facred order. 
*V^berefore, O young prieft, during the whole 
cbnrfe of your life, abftain from theft. The young 
■ f* p^ft anfwers as before. 

The reader then fays* It is uiijawful for a prieft 

‘ “to 


* .das jt might he in&ned, that imnataiai yrafiices were very 
Bwrmas j and in various cii accounts of Pegu we have 
,in pi fuch having been the cafe, and of kme very abfurd re- 

efiahliihed. At prefent, as &r ^ 
1 thefe reflations are obferved, nor even in convents 

all priiflif^^he ames on account of which they were impofed* 
■ 'Tha prdent royal £t^iliy have been, too wife to truft to fuch. frivolous 
devii^es, and the tiuiii^er of GOmmpn women, Which, under certain regula- 
libns, they permit in every confiderable town, has probably been an eSec- 
tual remedy for the greater vice. 
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to tate away the life of ahy animal, Ihould it be 
“ even the fmalleft infeQ;. The Rahan^ who taketh 
away the life of the vileil infecl^ (hall no longer be a 
prieft, or of the divine orden To what thing can 
he be compared? He is like a great rock rent in 
‘‘ two parts ; as it is impoflible that the rock Ihould 
“ ever again be united, fo it can never happen, that 
he ihould again be reckoned a prieitj or of the di- 
** vine order. Wherefore you, O newly ordained 
“ prieft, ought to take care, doving the whole courfe 
“ of your life, not to commit any fuch murder* 
“ The newly ordained prieft anfwers as before* 

“ The reader o( Kammua ther fays. Whoever is ad* 
mittedinto the priefthood, can by no means be per* 
V raittedtoexiol himfelfasafaint-,asaperfon endowed 
with any preternatural gifts; fuch as the gifts called 
Meifo or Zian : Neither is k for him lawful to de* 
“ dare himfclf a hermit, or a perfon that loves folitudft 
“ The prieft who, prompted by ambition, faifely and 
“ impudently pretends to have obtained the extraor* 
“ dinary gifts of Zian or Meipo, or to have arrived 
“ at Ntehan*i is no longer a prieft of the divine 
“ order. To what can he be compared ? In the 
“ fame, manner as a palm-tree cut through the middle 
“ can never be rejoined, fo as to live ; in fuch man- 
“ ner fhall this ambitious prieft be unworthy of being 
“ efteemed as belonging to the facred order. Where- 
“ fore, O young prieft, during the whole of your life 
“ avoid fuch criminal excefs. The young prieft 
“ lhali anfwer. Verily my lord I have heard all, that 
“ even till now you have faid.” 

END OF THE BOOK KAMMUA. 

Thb month of Namimn^, the fetond of the Burma 
year, is the feafon in which young men are admiued 

‘ VOL. VI. U ^ into 
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ihtoi the firiefthood. While we were at Hdngoun 
dttling this feafon, I had frequently an opportunity 
feeing part of the ceremony. For feveral days 
previous to ^iFaihuig the habit, the young men’s pa- 
rents gave gfeat entertainments. Sheds were built in 
the ftreets Oppofite to their houfes, and under thefe 
Verc erefted feats adorned with flags, and flowers na- 
tural and artificial. Here generally aflembled four or 
flve of the young candidates, drefled out in the mofl 
gaudy 'manner, and fat admiring the fupple motions 
of dancing girls, or laughing at the grimace of players 
.and mimics. During this time,, at leafl; once a day, 
the candidates went through the town in a procelfion, 
c'onfifting often of five or fix hundred perfons. The 
following order, that I obferved in one of thefe pro- 
ceilions, will give an idea of the whole. 

1. Drums and Burma hautbois. 
s. Young girls gaudily drefled, their heads adorned 
with tinfel, gum flowers, and the wings of an ele- 
gant beetle, the Buprejlis ignite of Linnjeus. 

3. Well dreffed young women, carrying oh their 
heads bafohs filled with fruits and flowers, an oflTer- 
ing for the temple. 

4. The fathers and male relations of the young men,' 
with their attendants carrying thmr fwords of ftate, 

. and other infignia of royal favour. Among them 
was a Zaregye, an officer of confiderable rank in 
the town. 

3. Well drefled women carrying on their heads pots 
of rice, a prefent for the Rahans. 

€. Bamboo flages, each carried on four men’s 
Ihoulders, and fupporting an imitation of the 
Padexabapn. This confilted of a large upright 
bamboo, in the center, with many fmaller fixed 
into it, in imitation of branches, which were orna- 
mented w^th tinfel and gum flowers. An umbrella 
teiininated the Whole, iind-fh]^ the branches were 
ftifpended the different kinds bf Utenfils which are 
tifed by. the : fuch as fans, water- 

buckets, bottles, &c. &e. 


7. Women 
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7. Women carrying on' their heads pillovrs tnide of 
fluffed mats, fome of thfenf very fine. Thcfe' alftf 
were an offering to the Rdhans. 

8. An offering of mats and ifmall carpets^ which. . 
ferve the Rahans for beds. Thefe alfo were car- 
ried on. women’s heads. 

9. Yellow cloth for the drcfs of the Rahans^ put up 
in rolls ornamented with flowers, and carried in 
the fame manner. 

10. The candidates, each carried by four men on a 
bamboo flage. They were richly drefied in velvet 
and gold lace, with many golden ornaments, and 
their heads were covered with tinfel and gum flowers, 

11. A cart, drawn by two buffaloes, adorned with 
flags, flowers, and the like : and containing danc-« 
ing girls, and a band of mufic. 

12. The mothers and female relations of the young 
men. 

13. Several officers of government with their atten- 
dants and badges of honour : but not in high drefs. 
Among them was the Akoomuun, or colleSor of 
the land-tax of the province, an Armenian Chrifiiani 

The whole was vejy gaudy, and muft have coft a 
great deal of money. The women were’ alt well 
dreffed in filk and muflin. Many of them wore very 
fine muflin, and . had much gold and filver itr their 
ornaments. All of them had good fandals covered 
with fcarlet cloth. Their deportment, although lively, 
was modeft, and graceful. In many other procei^na 
the candidates were mounted on horfeback. 

At^er having thus for fome days enjoyed the fjflen- 
dotir and amufements of the world, the young RdhSns 
nmft bid ftdue to the pleafures of the fenfes : they are 
conduced to the aflembly of the Rahans to be ordain- 
ed; arc deprived of all thrir ornaments, and of their 
hiir, and affuming the yWllow habit, leave behind, 
their parents asid the world;. 

U t 
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It will be obferved, that no Rahans aflifted in the 
J)roceffions : and I may fay the fame of all the reli- 
gious ceremonies which I faw the laity perform. 
On the grmid.fcftivals the laity endeavour to pleafe 
Ood .by all kinds of amufements; by wreltling, danc- 
ing, muiic, plays, and fireworks. On other occa- 
lions they folicit Godama’s favour by prayers and 
offerings at the temples. 

Among the worfhippers of Booddha, there are 
or hermits, who pretend to a high degree of 
fandity, arifing from a mortification of their paffions 
and appetites. They ought to live in caves, woods, 
and fubterraneous buildings, of which we faw many 
remains in the neighbourhood of Gnaungoo. It was 
one of thcfe hcrmits,naraed Menu, who is faidtohave 
formed the code of Burma laws, a fable probably 
invented to increafe their authority. Menu was alfo, 
according to the Brahmens^ the author of their laws ; 
but the Menu of ih.t Brahmrens is, according to the two 
legends, as different from the Menu of the Burmas, 
as the two codes of laws are different in their juftice 
and tendency. Theft So-ges at prefent are not nu- 
merous in the Burma dominions, I not having feen 
one; but in Hindiyian, under the name of Jfogies, 
they aare ftill very common, and are highly indecent, 
from their going about the ftreets, and entering all 
houfes abfolutely naked: They are not of the Brah- 
menical order, and tp me feem to be -the remains of 
the gymnofophifts mentioned by antient authors, and, 
jl fi^jlpeH, often by inaccurate antiquaries, confounded 
with the Brahmens. Pauhnus every where in his ac- 
count of the Borgian mufeum, confounds thefe Zoges^ 
Jogiesy or, as he wrote, Yaguis, with the Samanians or 
R&hSns: for this however. he affigns no reafon. 
Among the Burmas 1 always heard them diftin'guilhed 
as., two different orders. But in, reality, all religions 
have had thair Zogu. Men who thought to acquire the 
favour of God by enduring mifery in this life, or who, 
by pretending to more than common fwiitity,andcom<. 
fiQ ^ mand 
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niand over their pafliotis,, have wiihed to impofe on the 
weaknefs of their neighbours, have, I believe,’ been 
found among unenlightened nations of all religious 
pcrfuafions : and it appears to jne, that the Zoges are 
nothing more than fuch deluded or deluding perfons. 

It has already been faid, that God am a commanded 
his images and relics to be worlhipped*. The largeft 
and moft celebrated temples are generally in the form 
,of a pyramid, and are fuppofed to contain fome of 
thofe relics ; fuch as a tooth, a bone, a hair, or a gar*, 
ment. To thefe temples, as containing the facre4 
relic, the prayers of the devout are addreffed, and 
their offerings prefented. The pyramids are often, of , 
a great fize, conftruded of foHd brick-work plaftered 
over, and generally placed on a prodigipus elevated 
terrace. The bafe of the pyramid is frequently fur* 
rounded by a double row of fmall ones; and the fum- 
mits of the whole are always crowned with umbrellas,, 
made of a combination of iron bars into a kind of 
fillagree-work, and adorned with bells. Many of 
thefe pyramids are from three to five hundred feet 
high. In the larger temples the umbrella, with at 
leaft the upper part of the pyramid, and often the 
whole, is entirely gilded over: and then the title of 
Sfiue, ot golden, is beftowed on the edifice. Other 
temples of nearly a fimilar ftrufture, but hollow with- 
in, contain images of Gooama, to which the adoration, 
of his difciples is direfted. Both thefe deferiptions 
of temples are in common called which M. Lou- 
BERE writes Pra, and fays that it ..means refpeftable. 
It is a phrafe only given either to Goo, and to his 
images, relics, temples, and prieftsj or to the kingjr 
and thofe governing in his name. An inferior gives 
it to the meaneft officers of government; but a fupe- 
rior never gives it to an inferiour, as. our king often 
calls his nobles, my lord, a title fomewhat analagous. 
Neither is Bura ever applied toaffranger: a man 

U 3 who 
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iho tas any dependance on a European, will c^i him 

&myUotUayn, which fignify prince, but he 

by no means call him Bura Although this be the 
common name for thefe temples, yet it is only a term 
"of r^fpeft, their proper name in the Burma language 

^-aIthoooh many large temples, which are ^ low 
within, contain fuch images as are confidered of par. 
iicularfanaityj yet the greater number of the images 
deftined for the adoration of the laity, are 
phapels, if I may foufe the word, which furround the 
Lraroids containing the relics of Godama s perjbn, 
and which the Burmas call Bura Kiaung. In thefe . 
images Godama is always reprefented as a young man 
of f placid countenance, with y 

Burma features, and generally in the 
His poftures are various. The moft ^ 

of fittin<’ crofs legged upon a throne, with his left ha d 
refting on his leg, and holding a book, and with his 
ridht hand hangingWer his knee. In other images he 
is^refented ftanding, and that in fourpoft^aresj each 
differing fomewhat in the pofition of his hands. In 
others he is reprefented reclining on a couch, with bis 
head fupporteS on pillows*. The throne on which 
he is placed, is exaaiy like the royal throne. Having 
imagined, that the delineations of the Hindu gods 
floating on the leaves of the lotus, denied their origin 
from imperfeatraditibns concerning the deluge, the 
' vigorous fancy of PAULiNUsdifcoversa reprefentation 
of die elegant flowers of thatplant in the fimple orna- 
ments of thfcfe thrones. Mus. Borg. pag. 67, com- 
3 with tab, t. ^g. 6. The images of the god arp 
hf very various materials; clay, copper, filver, and 
riabaftk Many of them are completely gilded, and 
many partly gilded, apd partly ornamented with paint- 
ingsof flowl's. The fixe alfo df thefe images vanes 
exceedingly fome are not above fix inches high, and 
others arc of a moft coloffal ftature. I faw an image . 
H? 

+ See page sCp of ihu Vplunofe 
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in old Apa, con lifting oF one foU4 block of pure \»bi|a 
aUbafter, and in a fitting p^fture: I had po opportul 
nity of meafuring it^ dimenfions j but its fingers ap-' 
pearedtoine to be about the length apdthicknefs of 
a large mans’ thigh and leg, from whence a conje^ure 
may be made of the immenfity of the whole, 

Another objeQ; of great veneration among the 
worlhippers of Godama are ftones of confiderable di- 
raenfions, carved with various hieroglyphics, and faid 
to reprefent, or to be the imprelfions of his feet- The 
hieroglyphics, on the different ftones which I faw, 
were not alike. In the Burma language ihefe ftonea 
•are called Kye do hura^ or the refpeftable royal foot. 
One of them, on the mountain AmalaSaripadi, * in 
the ifland of Ceylon^ has given rife to various fables; 
Chrijlians^ Jews, and Mahommedans^ uniting tb call 
the mountain AnAM’s-peak, and the ftonc the inj-. 
preflions of AnAM’s-foot. 

Besides thefe objeds of adoration, there are mapy 
images common about the religious buildings of the 
Burmas. The principal difciples of Godama, efpecially 
his two favourites, Mokela and Saribout, with many 
other perfons, whoalfifted the god when on earth, are 
by his followers confidered as faints ; and many images 
of thefe faints, dreffed likeii^AcBs, generallyaccompany 
thofe of their mailer. Mokela and Saribout ocr 
cupy the moft confpicuous places, the one fitting on 
the right hand, and the other on the left of Godama. 
The images of the other faints are generally in the 
pofture of adoration. In fome chapels there are 
ipany images of thefe faints, without any of the divi- 
nity. There is a group of female figures very com- 
mon at the temples : it reprefents a princefs with her 
attendants; the princefs is on her knees offering up 
her long hair. It is faid, that once, when Godama 
was like to perifli in a .fiver, he was fayed by thia 

U 4 princefs, 
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who threw him a rope which fliemade of her 
hair. . The ends of the walls,’ which projeft on the diffe- 
rent terraces, as'youafcend to the temples, are generally 
ornamented with figures of Oodama’s cook, a fat, de- 
formed, but droll looking fellow. Befides human 
images, there are alfo at the Burma temples- many re- 
prefentations of elephants, monkies, and other ani- 
mals, but efpecially of lions couebant, which often 
are of a moft coloffal fize. The Burmas however, 
although they confider thefe difciples, perfons, and 
* animals, as venerable, on account of the fervices they 
performed to Godama, have no idea of worfhipping 
iheir images j nor, as far as I could learn, of imploring 
them to ufe in their behalf their intereft with the di- 
vinity; much iefs do they ever addrefs their prayers 
to the gods of the Brahmens, a cuftom which feems to. 
have been adopted by fome of the Cingakfe,OT natives 
of Ceylon. ,lt is however true that the Burmas are 
well acquainted with the gods of the Brahmens, and 
have many legendary books containing an account of 
their adventures, efpecially thofe of Rama, king of 
Baranitdee: but they look upon thefe perfonages 
merely as heroes, or as remarkable men, only admi- 
rable for the wonderful actions they performed. In 
fome of their temples, and in the carved ornaments of 
Kiauiigs, and of houfes for the reception of ftrangers, 
there are reprefentations of the atlions of thefe heroes, 
and of the Nat. Araoitg thefe the figure of Ganesa 
ts one of the moft common. 

Eveay true worlhipper of Godama prays before he 
goes to' fleep, and before he rifes in the morning, 
which is generally at dawn of day. The old men, 
and wbmen of all ages, are more regular in their de- 
votions , than the youths, as. is the Cafe, I believe, in 
all countries, where the women are not degraded into 
the rank of bnites. In praying they ufe rplaries, often 
.made of ambef.^beads, and often of various feeds, efpe- 
cially of ih^Ca/nna tndtcc Lin. zn&Ccefalpinia oleof- 
' Rox. The former plant is ■ peculiarly facred. 

IQ 
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to' Bouddha, as it is fuppoFed to have fprutiufrom 
his blood, when once on a time he had cut his foot, 
by ftriking it againll a ftonie. I believe they’ have 
fixed forms of prayer in the Pali language; at Icaft I 
never could underftafid one word of their prayers, 
farther than that they contained many repetitions of 
the diflFerent appellations of the divinity; but that 
might have been owing to the manner in which they 
were chaunted. The priefts have iw regular daily- 
fervice like the mafs; but they have certain forms of 
prayer, which they ufe on the dedication of a temple 
or Kiaung, or on certain feftivals, on which prefents 
are oflFered to them. The women alfo, in all their 
little diftrelfes and fears, fuch as in thunder, or in a 
fquall of wind on the water, invoke the Nat: and 
they feldom get fruit, but they put it on their heads, 
turn to the four quarters of the earth, and call on the 
Nat^ either wilhing for their proteClion, or to fhow, 
that with thefe amiable beings they would willingly 
participate the good things of this life. 

Besides thefe private devotions, it is cuftomary to 
make offerings at the temple. The king daily feuds 
his offering to a fmall temple, which is within the 
palace; and many people make occafional offerings, 
efpecially when they, or any of their family, are in 
diftrefs. But the common times for making offerings 
at the temples are the four phafes of the moon, efpe-i 
cially the days of full and change, which may be 
called the Burma fkbbaths. They reckon Fi'iday very 
unfortunate, and confequently undertake no bufinefa 
on that day : but they keep holy no day of the week, 
which ,with moft nations is probably an aflronomicia 
divifion of time. Whilq we were at Amarapura^ I 
obferved, that the Burmas, on their fabbaths, failed, 
from fun rife to fun fet: and I was told, that, very 
llri^. people never flept ih their houfes on the night 
following thefe holy days: but 1 have how reafon to 
believe, that fuch ftriftnefs and falling are only re-, 
quired for three months of the j-ear, which are therc- 
fpre a kind of lent, 

1 TT ^ ‘ 
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The offerings made at the temples are very various : 
'hoiled rice, fruits, efpecially the cocoa-nut, flowers 
natural and artificial, and a variety of curious figures 
made of paper, gold leaf, .and the cuttings of the co- 
coa-nut kernel, are the moil common. It is alfo very 
euilomary for the rich, to offer elegant white umbrellas 
Vith golden ornaments, large flippers, canes, pillows, 
and all manner of utenfils, gilded, and of the fineil 
materials : thefe are depofited in the temples or chapels 
for the ufe of the divinity. The poor, in place of 
thefe coftly offerings, Content therafelves with paper 
imitations of the fame utenfils. , Thefe gifts are placed 
before the god or his temples on altars, or on wooden 
lienches : and the eatables become a prey to the crows 
and dogs. People who have been in peril by water, 
prefent models of ihips or boats; fome of which are 
formed with confiderablc neatneis. One of the moil 
cdmmon ways for aperfon to exprefs his devotion, is 
by gilding a patch of a temple, of which manj on this 
. account make a very motley appearance. The king’.s 
aoyal munificence is extended to a very great amount, 
in gilding anew many large temples. We were told, 
that this part of his expence amounted annually to 
ao,poo ptiththa of filver, or nearly 86,805 weight 
®f that valuable metal. The expence of Eim/he 
mayn, or the heir apparent, is alfo confiderablc in the 
.fmne, way. When we vifited the celebrated temple 
AnandOf the perfon, who fuperintended the repairs 
then carrying on by the prince, told us, that four 
peiththa of pure gold * were prepared for the gilding, 
which would be bellowed on the infidc of that edifice. 
The roads leading to the principal temples, near po- 
pulous places, are on holy-days lined with ffalls, and 
little portable Ihops, where gold leaf, ornamented 
fruits, flowers natural, and artificial, and other iimilar 
offerings are fold: fo that the devout walk ojut, buy 
iheir offering by the way, and go to the temple where 
4 is to be prefented. The women are by far the moll 
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numerous devotees, and go in confiderable numbem 
together, and in their heft drefs. They refort to the 
galleries and houfes built for the accommodation of 
thofe who frequent the temple : there- they alTemble 
in crowds to adjuft their drefs and offerings : for a 
while they talk, laugh, and amufe themfelves; then 
they repair to the temple, fall on their knees, fay their 
prayers, make their offering, and depart. Bloody 
facrifices, among the difciples of the mild Gooama, 
would be beholden with abhorrence. 

The two principal feftivals, which we faw, were 
on the occafion of the new year, and on the ending 
of lent. During the firft, we were at Pegue.^ aiuf 
were prefent at many of the games, and entertain- 
ments, given during its celebration. Only one day’a 
amufement was at the grand temple, Shue-MvdOf and 
no religious ceremony, as far as we faw, took place. 
The moft Cngular amufement at this feftival, is the 
concluding one of throwing water, which to a rude 
people affords very good fport. For the whole laft 
day of the feftival, the men are permitted to throw 
water at the women, and the women at the men : fucH 
women as are with child being however exempted. AH 
the- young people look with joy for this merry day* 
and it is condu6led with the greateft good humour* 
the one fex not being likely to give offence to the 
other. 

Lent having ended, during the whole month Sa- 
deen-givi there are illuminations : every houfe has . 
ere&ed by it a kind of maft, from which are fufpended 
one or more lamps. In the royal palace, a pyramid 
of lamps, at leaft 150 feet high, was fupportra by a 
bamboo fcaffolding. From the lodgings of the de- 
pu&tion, this illumination of Amarapura made a 
very fplcndid appearance acrofs the lake, by which 
we were feparated from the city. It is at this time 
that the nobles from all parts of the empire refort to 
court to pay their homage to the king. On this oc- 
cafion we ha<|,aj>. «rpportunity of feeing a model of the 
lull Mienm(^' whieh was^rcfcled in the outer court of 
, A the 
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iJic palace. It was conftrufted of paper and bam- 
bSstos, and agreed very well with the account given by 
dbe iniffionary San germ an o. 

, During the principal days and nights of thefe 
feliivals, there is an almoft conllant fucceHion of 
^freftling, dancing, mufic, proceffions, fireworks, and 
tfieatricai entertainments : but of thefe, it is not at 
prefent my intention to give a defcription. 

To finilh what I have to fay on the religion of 
Godama, it would appear by all the accounts given 
me, that the Burmas received their laws, religion, and 
government, from the people of Arakan, a people 
fpeaking the fame language with themfelves, and from 
thefe circumfiances often called Myamma-gye, or great 
Burmas. This happened about 600 years ago : but 
the people of Pegue and Arakan^ had received the 
lame gifts- from Ceylon's, confiderable time 'earlier. 
Previous to this, the Burma empire had probably 
been occupied by tribes in a ftate of civilization 
£milar to that of the Karayn, Kiayuy Lowa, and 
other fimple nations, who now inhabit the wilder 
parts of India heyoxiA Ganges. Whether or not 
this knowledge, derived from Ceylon, has been of 
ufe to thefe eaftern nations, cannot eafily be de- 
termined. Thefe limple tribes have perhaps more 
Ikill in agriculture, and more induftry than the Bur- 
was; they have art enough’ to manufafiure comfort- 
able, and even handfome cloathing: they are a peace- 
able people, little inclined to war : among themfelves 
they retain that civil liberty, which moft tribes in a 
fitnilar-ftate enjoy ; and it is univerfally- agreed, that 
tbeir morals are extremely good: but then they have' 
no laws; are ignorant ot even the art of reading 
and their religious notions are fo crude, that although 
they believe in a. future .date, yet they are ignorant of 
its being a ftate of reward or puniihment. 

Those of the Chinefe., who have<-.4d^<^cd. the re- 
ligion of Shaka, have profiai^ly obtain^ it from 

^indufiauf 
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ffindiiflan, ,by the route of Thibtt, It is undoubtedljr 
the Chine/e.yfho have communicated this religion to 
Japan, and to their former dependants in Tonkin isti. 
Cochinchina. Nor is it by any means impfobable, that 
it is through China that this worlhip has extended to 
Siam. M. De la Loubere informs us, that the Siam-^ 
mefc pretend to have got their religion from Laos, in 
which cafe it mud have come from 'China. Indeed, 
from its veiy early introduction into that empire, at 
the lateft in the lixth century of the Chrijlian. aera, it 
has had abundance of time to have reached Siam as 
early as we can fuppofe that country to have been 
civilized. 

•In confequence of this univerfal diffulion of the 
religion of Bouddha over the countries to the eaft 
of Hindujlan, it has been imagined, that allthena>. 
tions inhabiting thefe extenfive regions, and that even 
the Chinefe, are of the Hindu race ; but can we be 
judified in forming fuch an opinion, becaufe about 
1700 years ago fome prieds came from Hindujlan into 
China, and converted to their opinions a multitude of 
the lower people ? As well might we fay, that the 
Romans in the time of Trajan, and of his virtuous 
and powerful fucceffors, were Jews, becaufe feme 
prieds had then come from Jerufakm, and had coa-» 
verted, to their opinions, a great number of the i?jj- 
man populace, and (laves. The learned and manly 
Sir W. Jones, among the vad variety of objeflts 
which engaged his attention, feems to have haftily ■ 
adopted this opinion. He fupports the hypotheCs 
entirely on a paffage in the inditutes of Menu, where, 
fays he, “ we find the following curious paffage 1 
“ Many families of the military clafs having gradually. 
“ abandoned the ordinances of the Vedas,' and the 
** company of the Brahmens, lived in a date of der» 
“ gradation, as the people of Pundraoa, theXAma#^ 
“ and feme others.” He then fays, “ this being di-‘ 
“ reft, ppfitive, difintereded, and unfufpefted, would 
decide die gu^eftion, if we could be fure thdt the 

, word 
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iv^rd China fignifies a Ckiwtft*'' Setting afide the 
difficulties attending the proof of this, of which he has 
by no means given a compleat folution, 1 would alk, 
it it is not to be highly fufpeSed, that the Brahmens^ 
like all other bigotted and ignorant fe61s, wi(h to exalt 
therofelves by making all nations inferior to their own ? 
I have before obferved, that the laws of Menu in ufe 
among the Burrtias are very different from thofe tranf- 
lated by Sir W. JoNEst. The Burma code is cer- 
tainly more than fix hundred years old, as it was 
introduced from Ceylon at leaft fo long ago; but it 
would be very difficult to ffiow, in a country where 
there are no annals, that the inftitutes of Menu have 
exifted in their prcfent form for the half of fuch a 
period. The Burma copy makes no mention of this 
ffate of degradation. Were it afcertained, that the 
Gotama mentioned in the Vedai X was the fame with 
Godama of the RShdnSf it would be evident that the 
Chinefe could not have abandoned the ordinances of 
the Vedas : for at the time of Godama, the Chinefe 
were a civilized people, with neatly the fame laws 
which they at prefeiit enjoy, and the Vedas of confe- 
quence would be of later date than their inftitutions. 
It is however alleged, that there have been more than 
one Godama or Bouddha ; but whether this opinion 
be well founded, or whether the Godama mentioned 
iii the Vedas^ be the inftitutor of the Burma religion, 
or whether he lived earlier or later than that legiflator, 
1 do not pretend to afeertain. 

A EEw more particulars remain to be mentioned re- 
lating to the learning of the Burmas, 

The Burmas have among them many biftories, con- 
taining an account of the lives and actions performed 
by the dififerent families of their princes. Thefe hif- 

toriss 

’* 4/iattck Keiesapiieit .il, t JBsae ^ Volume. 

^ SirWiLLiAM JoHsS} in thjc Refevch%^ IV, tT'o. 
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tories are, I . am told, wry fabulous j every a£lioft 
being attended by omens and prodigies. Still, how- 
ever they may throw fome light on a part of the world 
hitherto fo little known: and l am hopeful fpon to be 
able to lay before the learned, a tranflation of the 
Maha-rafa Wayn-gyt^ the 'moft celebrated hiftorictd ' 
work of the Bvrmas. Thefe people have alfo tranf- 
lated Ixiltorie'.s of the Chinefe and Siammefe, and pf the 
kingdoms of Kathee, Ko-Jhanpyee^ Pagoo, SayMruay^ 
and Laynzayn. Of all thefe 1 faw copies, and fever^ 
of them I procured for Sir John Murray, 

On medicine the Burmas have feveral books. They 
divide difeafes into ninety-fix genera, and of thefe 
feveral are fubdivided into many fpecies. Their 
books contain defcriptions of all the ninety-fix dif- 
eafes, with various recipes for their cure. Of the 
animal kingdom, mummy is a favourite medicine. 
The Burmas are acquainted with the ufe of mercury 
in the cure of the veneral difeafe : but their manner of 
giving it is neither certain nor fafe. They make a 
candle of cinnabar and fome other materials, and fet-. 
ting fire to it, the patient inhales the fumes with fain 
noftrils. The patient is however rarely able to per- 
fcvere long in this courfe, as it always produces a 
want of appetite, and extreme langour. * The greater 
part however of the Burma remedies are taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, efpecially of the aromatic 
kind, nutmegs being one of their moft favourite me- 
dicines. They are well acquainted with the plants of 
their country, and for a vaft number have appropriate . 
names. On the whole, bowever, the praftice of their 
phyficians is almoft entirely empirical; and almoft 
every one has, or pretends to have, a number of prL« 
vate recipes, on which the fuccels of his prad:ice. 
chiefly depetids. I was often tempted by wonderful 
ftories contemiirg the efecacy of thefe noftrums, m 
order to induce me to purchafe the fecret, which 
fome of them pretended to have been handed down 
from their faihers-for feveral generations. Indeed I 

found 
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a great fpirit of illiberality among my bretbretl 
of tta4e; nor were they exempt from impofing on the 
' weaknefs of the lick, by a pretenfion to fupernauiral 
powers* In fpite however of all thefe indireQ; means 
of influence, I found them defervedly not in pof* 
feflSon of an honourable eftimation among their coun- 
trymen. One curious cuAom relating to the Burma 
phyficians may be mentioned. If a young woman is 
clangcroufly ill, the doftor and her parents frequently^ 
enter into an agreement, the doftor undertaking to 
cure her. If fhc lives, the do0;or takes her as his 
property ; but if flie dies, he pays her value to the 
parents : for in the Burma dominions, no parent parts 
with his daughter, whether to be a wife, or to be a 
concubine, without a valuable conlideration. I do 
not know whether the dodor is entitled to fell the girl 
again, or if he muft retain her in his family; but the 
number of fine young women, which I faw in the 
houfd of a dodor at Myeda^ makes me think the 
pradice to be very common. 

In forgery, the (kill of the Burmas^ I believe, 
goes no farther than drclTing w'ounds, and fetting 
bones. X3f late indeed they have introduced from 
Ardi/m the art of inoculation for the fmall-pox* This 
pvaBice has however not become general, as a very 
great proportion of the people’s faces are pitted by 
that difuafe. 

On law, the Burmai. have many treatifes; both 
containing the laws of Menu, and copious com- 
meittaries on thel'e. Whether they ftill .have any 
copies of the law, as originally imported from Ceylout 
I know not: but I was told, that the J>amatkiU‘gyei 
or code in common ufe, has fqffered feveral alter* 
ations,. and additions, made by the decr«:s of various 
princes. 

1 HEAsn of no poetry,, which the Burmas poflefs, 
except fongs. Of thefe they have a great number 
on a variety of fubjeds, and are fond of qjuoting. 
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them bh many occasions. Their music* both vocal 
and instrumental, appeared to me very bad. Some 
of their musical instruments are, indeed, not so barba- 
rously noisy, as those of the Hindus and Chinese ; but 
the airs, which the Burmas performed on them, I 
could not at all comprehend. On the contrary, 
many of the llindu and Chinese airs seem to me. not 
at all uuplcjisaut : but I must confess, that I am. 
entirely unskilled and rude in the science of music. 

Tire Burmas have dramatic entertainments, used 
at all festivals, and well described by M. de j.a Lou- 
IJEUE in his account oi' Siam. The performers in- 
deed, which we saw, were all Siammese. Although 
these entertainments, like the Italian opera, consist 
of music, dancing, and action, with a dialogue in, 
recitative ; yet we understood, th^t no part but th^^ 
songs was previously composed. The subject 
generally taken from some of the legends of their 
heroes, especially of Kaha ; and the several parts 
songs, and actions, being assigned to the different' 
pcrtbrniers, the recitative part or dialogue is left to 
each actors ingenuity. IF, from tlie effects on the 
audience we might judge of the merit of the per-- 
formance, it must be veiy considerable ; as some of 
the performers had the art of keeping the mul- 
titude in a roar. I often, however, suspected that 
the audience were not difficult to please : for I fre- 
quently observed the Myoowun of Haynth&made 
(the man of high rank whom we most frequently 
saw), thrown into immoderate laughter by the most 
childish contrivances. These eastern nations are 
indeed a lively, merry people; and like the former. 
French, dance, laugh, ana sing, in the midst of 
oppri^sion and misfortune. 

The original of most of ihs Burma books on. 
law and religion is in iht.Pali or Pale language ; 
which undoubtedly is radically the same with the 
Sanscrit. I was assured at Amarapura that the' 
Pali of Siam, and Peg«, - differed considerably from 
that of the Burmas, and a» intelligent native esf 
Vot. yV ; X Tavqp, 
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Teroff^, who had been at Cingala or Candy, the pre- 
.sent capital of Ceylon, and at the ruins at' Anurada- 
' pura, the former capital, assured me, that the Pate 
of that island was considerably different from that 
of Ava. ' 

, In many inscriptions, and in books of ceremony, 
such as the Kawmtui, the Pali languagfe is written 
in a stjwire character, somewhat resembling the 
Bengal Sanxcrit, and called Magata. Of this a spe- 
cimen may be seen in the desci’iption of the Borgian 
nmsqun)' l)y Pau m n hs *. But in general it is writ- 
ten in a' round character nearly resembling the Bur- 
ma letters. Of this kind is the specimen given by 
the accurate M. he i^a LocuFaiE, and which some 
persons have rashly conceived t© be the Burma. 
j^^heve is no doul|t/ however, that all the different 
‘‘characters of Ind'ia, both on the west and on the east 
bf the Ganges, have been derived from a common 
source : and the Burma writing of the whole appears 
to be the most distinct and beautifiil. 

In their more elegant books, the Burmas write on 
sheets of ivory, on veiy fine white palmira leaves. 
The ivory is stained black, and the margins are or- 
namented with gilding, while the characters are ena- 
melled or gilded. On the palmira leaves the cha- 
racters are in general of black enamel ; and the ends 
of the leaves, and margins, are painted with flowers 
in various bright ceJours. In their more common 
hobks, the Burmas with an iron style engrave their 
writilig on palmira leaves. A hole, through both 
ends of each leafl serves to connect the whole into a 
volume by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden boards, that serve for bind- 
ing, In the liner binding of these kind of books the 
boards arc lacquered, the edges of the leaves cut 
smootlx and gilded, and the title is written on the 
upper board, the two cords are by a knot or jewel 
secured at little distance from the boards, 

' as to prex'cnt the book from falling to pieces, 

•PageiSV 
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but sufficiently distant to admit of the uppei* leaves 
being turned back, while the lower ones are read. 
The more elegant books are in general wrapped up 
ill silk cloth, and bound round by a garter, in which 
the Burmas have the art to weave the title of the 
book. 

As there are but few of the B/z/ynas who do not 
read and write, almost every man carries with him 
a paraxcaik *, in which he keeps his accounts, copies 
songs, till he can repeat them from memory, and takes 
mcmorandinns of any thing curious. It is ■•ori'lihese 
parmvttxkit that the Zarcs or M’liters in all courts, and 
public offices, take down the proceedings and orders 
of the superior officers ; from thence copying such 
parts, as are necessary, into books of a more "durable 
and elegant nature. The parasecHk is made of one 
sheet of thick and strong paper blackened over. A 
good one may be about eight feet long, and eigh- 
teen inches wide. It is folded up somewhat like a 
fan, or thus a i&each fo!d,or page be- 

ing about six inches, and m length the whole 
breadth of the sheet. Thence, wherever the book 
is opened, whichever side is uppermost, no part of it 
can be rubbed, but .the two outer pages, a. b. and it 
only occupies a table one foot in width by eighteen 
inches long. The Burvias write on the pataamk 
with a pencil of steatites. When in haste the Zares 
use many contractions, and write with wonderful 
quickness. I have seen them keep up with an t^cer 
iiictating, and not speaking very slow. But when 
they take pains, the charactere written on the para^ 
walk are remarkably neat. Indeed this nation, like 
the Chinese, pique themselves much on writing an • 
elegant, and distinct character. When that, which 
has been written on ^ parenvaik, becomes no longer 
useful, the pages are rubbed over with charcoal, and 
the leaves of a species of Dolkhos'. they are then 
clean, as if new, and equally fit fw the pencil. 

* I do not know, but that tlys ought to ]>• vrritten PaTuaeh. 

X 2 ' Every 
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Every convent has a collection of books *, several- 
of \<?luch are pretty considerable. The most common 
copiers are indeed the Jla/mis, who, prepare books 
both for their convents, and for presents to their lay 
benefactors These books are kept in chests; much 
ornamented with gilding, and bits of looking-glass, 
liistencd on with lacquer, in the shape of flowers. 
At Amaraptira we were shewn a part of the royal li- 
brary. I’his is a l)rick building, suiTOunded by en- 
closed courts, and temples, Avhich occupy a delight- 
ful situation, in the N. W. angle of the city. Near 
it is a small, but most elegant Kiaung. To this, at 
times, tlie tnonarch retires ; and wc were shewn the 
gilded couch on which he reposes, while the Zaha- 
«o reads to him, ami instructs him in the duties of 
religion. The library itself is neither a convenient 
nor handsome building. The gallery, into Avhich 
we entered, containeil about a luindrcd chests, gilded 
on the sides, and lacquered ab{)ve, with the general 
title of their contents Avriitcn in golden letters. The 
chests were large, and if full, must have contained 
many thosand volumes. As Ave saAV only a part, 1 pre- 
sume that the king’s collection is A-ery extensive. He 
hj, intleed, sai<l to be a very intelligent, and learned 
prince.. He Avas very desirous of obtaining some 
Brahmen more learned, than those he bad, to in- 
struct liini ill astronomy : and he had caused the 
institutes of Menu to be translated from the English 
of Sir WiLLiA-u .Fones. He must therefore have 
hettrd of Avdiat is pursued among the Europeans, in 
at least oriental literature : and it is to be hoped, 
that some more useful books may attract his notice ; 
books Avhich inight tend to improve the people, and 
give them more enlightened notions of ponties, of 
the aits, and of science. Hi.theito, 1 suspect, the 
laws, or religion, of the Burmas, have contributed 
little to the happiness of the people ; but fortunately 
they have not, like those of the Brahmens, placed 
aiiy insurmountable obstacles in the Avay of national 
improvement. 

1 IX. NARRATIVE 
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NARRATIVE 


OF 

A JOURNEY TO SIRINAGUR, 

By CAPTAIN TFOMAS HARDWJCKB. 


Having sometime ago visited the mountainous 
country of ISirinagur ; I hope u succiiit detail of some 
of the most remarkable circumstances, which occur- 
red in that journey, will not be unacceptable to the 
Asiatidi Society. 

On the 3d of" March, 179 t), I commenced the jour- 
ney, from Futtehghur, in company with hlr. II u ntku ; 
jmd we arrived, on the 19 th of tlie same month, at 
Anoopsheher : our route was circuitous, for the purpose 
of visiting the several indigo plantations, established 
by European gentlemen, in this part of Dpoab. Here 
Avere conspicuously displayed, the eflects of skill, of 
industry, and of a spirit of commercial euterprize, in 
beautifying and enriching a country, which in other 
parts exhibiting only Avaste and forest, supplies, in- 
deed. matter to gratify the curiosity of a naturalist, but 
.suggests to the philantliropic mind the most gloomy 
reflections. 

At Anoopsheher I recruited the necessaiy supplies'fur 
the prosecution of my joyrney, and on the 23d, coti-. 
tinned m.y march alone ; for my fellow-traveller was, 
under the necessity of returning,, from this place, to 
attend the residency Avith Doaam.ot Row Si&'oeaii, 
on a visit to the Marhatta camp. 

On the 30th of March, I arrived at Ncjeebabad : the 
town is about six furlongs in length ; Avith some regu- 
jair streets, broad, and cnclosed'by barriers at difl'erent 

X S distance^., 
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distances, foi'tning distinct bazars. In the neigbour- 
h'ood, are the remains of many considerable buildings. 
Near the south-west end of the tovyn is a large gar- 
den, called Sultan Bagh ; containing in the center a 
spacious square building, erected by one of the sons 
of Nejeeb-ud-dowlah. 

On the north-east side of this garden, and at the 
distance of 300 yards, is another, in which lies buried 
Nejeeb-ud-dowlah : his grave is without orna- 
ment, , raised on a terrace, a few feet from the ground, 
in an area of about eighty yards, surrounded by a 
square building, formed into apartments and offices, 
for the accommodation of the serv.'mts, appointed to 
perform the usual ceremonies, for the benefit of de- 
parted souls: 

A considerable traffic is carried on here, in wood, 
bamboos, iron, copper, and tincal, brought from the 
liills. It is also tlie center of an extensive trade from 
Lahore, Cabul, and Cashmir, to the feast and south- 
east part of Hindustan. 

At the distance of ten miles and six and a half fur- 
longs, from Ngeebabad, on the road to Hurdevar, is 
Subbul-gurh, a very extensive line of fortification, en- 
closing the town ; both of which exhibit little more 
than naked walls falling to decay. Much of the 
ground, ^sivithiu the tort, is in cultivation. In the 
soUth-eafis curtain, or face of the fort, is a lofty 
brick-buift gateway. Tlie high road leads close past 
the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
, face, the whole length, mthin thirty or forty yards of 
the ditch. ' ' 

- On the 1st of April, I arrived at Unjenrm Ghat, 
about three miles luelow Ilurdwar, on the eastern side 
of fl'.c river. Th^ town of occupies a very 

ij.u!. '. . consistihgof a few builtlings of brick, the 

property 
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property of eminent Goosseyns. It is situated ou the 
point of land at the base of the nills, on the western 
side of the river. 

The stream here divides itself into three channels, 
the principal of which is on the eastern side, and 
running along a pleasant bank, called Chandee Ghat^ 
meets the base of the hill, which gives this name to 
the Ghat below. The deepest channel at present is in 
some places about fifteen feet, a depth not long con- ■ 
tinned ; and near the tcnnination of each reach of the 
river, the stream breaks, \dth rapidity, over beds of 
large loose stones, sometimes with no more water than 
sufficient to. give passage to large unloaded boats. 
The points of the islands, sewral of which are formed 
in the bed of the river, are principally of loose pebbles 
and sand ; but, the rest of the land, between the dif- 
ferent channels is covered with the Mimosa Catechu. • 

The ascent of the hill, called Chandee, commences 
at a little distance from Ui^ennee, from which, to the 
top of the hill, I consider about two miles and a 
quarter. Some part of this distance, however, is a 
Jong and elevated level bank. Tire ascent to the high 
part of the hill, is Very steep; the path narrow, and 
requiring much attention and exertion, to prevent ac- 
cidents in stepping, from the looseness of the stones 
and earth. 

On the top of this hill is a Tersool or trklent, about 
fourteen feet high, of stone, supported by a small 
aquare base of mason-work ; the base of the forks i$ 
ornamented, on the east side, with figures of the spa 
and moon", between which, upon the shaft, is fh^ 
figure of Gan ESA, 

Near the base of the shafts are the figures of Kaae- 
jea I)evi, and Han u man, the former on the . east, 
the latter west. The spacO the summit, of this 
hill, is not twice hunger than ^tlie square of the pe- 
* 4 dcstaf 
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destal of the trideaj^: from this, a narro^y rid^e leads 
to another hill, something higher: and in this man- 
ner the hills here are mostly connected ; the highest 
being generally of a conical form. They are very 
thinly clad with vegetable productions : the trees are 
, few, and small ; and the grass, at this season of the 
year, parched up. In some parts of the liills, how- 
ever, where the aspect is more northerly, the grass is 
more abundant, finer, and seemingly much liked by 
the cattle. 

On the top of Chandncc, a Bramen is stationed to 
receive contributions from visitors during the con- 
tinuance of the Mda : the produce, he says, upon an 
average, is for that time, about ten rupees per day. 

Tins Mela, or fair, is an annual assemblage of 
Hindus, to bathe, for a certain number of days, in the 
waters of the Ganges, at this consecrated spot. The 
period of ablution is that f)f the Sun’s entering Aries; 
which, according to the Hindu computation, being 
reckoned from a fixed point, now happens about 
twenty days later than the vernal equinox. It ac- 
cordingly fell on the evening of the 8th of April, 
But every twelfth year, when Jupiter is in Aquarius, 
at the time of the Sun’s entering Aries, the concourse 
of people is greatly augmented. The present is 
one of those periotls, and the multitude collected 
here, on, this occasion, may, I think, with mode- 
ration, computed at two and a half millions of 
souls*. Although the’ performance of a religious 
duty is their primary object, yet^ many avail them- 

* . This c,stimation nipy appear enormous 5 and it tlicrefore becomes 
neefessary to give some account of the grounds on which it was 
formed. Small sums: arc paid by all, at tlie diiihent watering places ; 
and the collectors' at eadi of these, in rendering their accounts to tlie 
MeJtujits, who re^date, die jx>lice, are obliged to form as exact a 
renter, as a place of so much bustle will admit of. From the priu- 
cipal.bf these oftices, the number of the midtitude is found out, prb- 
baidy within a few thous^ds*. The Goosseyri, on w'liose infbrma- 
-tioii the calculation u ns fovn^^, had access to these records; and the 
result, as delivered above, waiS tboughit nicftre likely to be under, than 
over the truth. ■ ' * . 
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selves of the occasion, to transact business, and 
cany on an extensive annual commerce. lu this 
concoui-se of nations, it is a matter of no small 
amusement to a curious obseiver, to trace the dress, 
features, manners, &c. which clmracteiize the people 
of the different countries of CuIhxI, Cashmir, Lahore^ 
Butaa7i, Sirinagur, Cummaw, and the plains of Him 
dmtan. From some of these, very distant, counti’ies, 
whole families, men, women, anil ciiildren, under- 
take the journey, some travelling on foot, some on 
horseback, and many, particularly Avomen and ebit- 
dren, in long heavy carts, railed, and covered with 
sloping matted roofs, to defend tliem against the 
sun and wet weather : and during the continuance of 
the fair, these serve also as habitations. 

Among the natives of countries so distant from all 
intercourse with people of oiir colour, it is natural to 
suppose that the faces, dress, and etjuipage of the 
gentlemen who were then at Iturdwar, were looked 
upon by mariy as objects of great curiosity : indeed 
it exceeded ail ray iileas before on the suliject, and 
as often as we passed through the crowil in our p.a- 
lanquins, we were followed by numbers, of bodi 
women and men, eager to keep pace, and admiring, 
Avith evident astonishment, ewery thing AA'hich met 
their eyes. Elderly Avomeu, in particular, salaamed Avith 
the greatest reverence; many sbcAved an eagerness to 
touch some jiart of our dress ; Avhicli being pcrmittcil, 
they generaiiy retired Avith a. salaam, and appai^tly 
much satisfied. 

At our tents, parties succeeded parties throughout.,; 
the day, where they Avould take their stand for hearth 
togethei-, silently surveying every thing .they saw. 

Sometimes more inquisitive visitors approached 
CA^en to the doors of the tent, and finding they Avere 
not Tcpelled* though venturing «Avithin, they gtne- 
lally retired^ Avith additional giatification ; and fre-i 

quctuly 
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rfeturned, as introductors to new visitors, 
whose expectations they had raised, by the relation 
of what themselves had seen. 

I 

The most troublesome guests were the Gooss^ns, 
who being the first here in point of numbers and 
thought it warrantable to take more freedoms 
than others did : and it was no easy matter-ito be, 
at any time, free from their company: it was, how- 
lir^er, politically prudent, to tolerate them ; for, by 
being allowed to take possession of every spot round 
the tents, even within the ropes, they might be con- 
sidered as a kind of safe-gu^d, against visitors of 
worse descriptions ; in fact, they made a shew of be- 
ing our protectors. 

In the early part of the Mela, or fair, this sect of 
Fakecrs erected the standard of superiority, and pro- 
claimed themselves reguiatois of the police. 

Apprehending opposition, in assuming this autho- 
rity, they published aji edict, prohibiting all other 
tribes from entering the place with their swords, or 
arms of any other description. This was ill received 
at first, and for some days it wrs expected force must 
have. decided the matter ; however, the Byraagees, 
who were the next tpwerful sect, gave up the point, 
and the , rest followed their example. Thus the Goo&- 
paraded , with their swords and shields, while 
eve^ry other tribe cairied only bamboos through the 
fair* ' , , 

; The ruling power was consequently held by the 
priests of the iimsseyiU, distinguished by the appel- 
ktion Mehtas, and during the continuance of 
the MeUt, the phlice was under their authority, and 
aU^duties levied and collected by them. For Hurdr 
■ star, though immeijiately connected with the Mah’ 
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ratta government, an<l, at all otiier seasons, und^ 
the rule and controul of that state, is, on these oc^ 
casions, usurped, by that party of the Fakirs, who 
prove themselves most powerful ; and though the col- 
lections made upon pilgrims, cattle, and all species of 
merchandize, amount to a very considerable sum ; yet 
no, .'part is remitted to the tr^easury of the Makratta 
state. 

These in council daily: hear and, 

decide upon d.11 $;brpplajnts brought before them, ei- 
ther agains^ individuals, or of a nature tending to dis- 
turb -tbl;' pwlicf tmnquiUity, .arid the well manage- 
ment of this immense multitude. 

As one of these assemblies was on the high road 
near our tents, M^e had frequent opportunities of no- 
ticing their meetings; and one of our sepoys, having 
occasion to appear before it, in a cause of some con- 
sequence, it gave us an opportunity of learning some- 
thing of tlie nature of their proceeding. 

Tlic sepoy, it seems, on leaving the station, where 
his battalion was doing duty, was entrusted, by one 
of the native officers, with fifty rupees, aaid a com- 
mission to purchase a camel. With the intention of 
executing this trust, he mixed with a crowd, where 
some camels were exposed for sale ; and while OTdea- 
voui-ing to cheapen one to the limits of his purse; v 
shewing the money, and temping the eamel. mer- 
chant to accept, for his beast, .the fifty rupees, Im ' 
drew the attention of a party of Afarwar men, who 
WCTfi meditating a plan to get it from him» live tot’ 
six of those men, sqiarating from the croNrd,,got 
round him, said, they (or one of them) had lost hit 
money, to the amount of fifty fiq>ees;, .tht.t ^e, tJm 
sepoy, was the man' who had it; and, wiifi.mi^'h elU; 
mour and force, they got the motii^ frbi» him.;, For- 
•tunately, the sepoy’s comrades-were near; he to- 
i^ai’ds them and comnumic^d ftie alarm, arid got 

assistance, , 
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as^tence, before the fellows had time to make off. 
Or secrete the money ; they, however, assumed a 
great deal of effrontery, and demanded that tire mat- 
ter should be submitted to the decision of the Me- 
hunts: before this tribunal the cause was consequent- 
ly brought, and an accusation laid against the sepoy, 
by these men of Marwar: the money Was produced, 
and lodged in court, and the cause on both sides, 
heard with deliberation. Unlucky for the Marwa- 
rees, they had neither opportunity to examine or 
change the money; and knew not what species of 
coin made up this sum : which circumstance led to 
their conviction ; for being enjoined by the Mehunts, 
to describe the money they had lost, they named coin 
very different from what the purse contained : but 
when the sepoy was called upon to answer the same 
question, he specified the money exactly. The judges 
immediately gave a decision, iu favour of the sepoy, 
and restored him his money: the Manmrs were fined 
each in the sum of live rupees, and sentenced to re- 
ceive each fifty stripes, upon their bare baclcs with 
the Korah. 

The Gooweywj maintained an uncontested authori- 
tyf, till the arrival of about 12 or 14,000 horse- 
men, with their families, &c. who encamped on the 
plains about Jualupore. Their errand here was a%'owed 
to be bathing; and'^oon after their arrival they sent 
OoDASsEE, their principal priest or Gooroo^ to make 
choice of a sit nation on the river side, where he erect- 
ed the distinguishing flag, of their sect, for the guid- 
ance and direction of its followers, to the spot. It ap- 
peared,, bbweveiy' that no compliments or intimation 
of their intentions, had been made to the ruling pow- 
er;; ami, the mot willing to admit of any in- 

fringement of their authority, pulled down the flag, 
and drove outy bf the place those who accompanied 
it. Some sligM'resistance was shewn by the Seeks^ 
in supijort of their, priest, andthS digpity of their 
but was repelled ,»'ith much violence, and the 

Goosse^nSi 
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Goosseyns, not content with driving them away, 
abused and plundered the whole party, to a consi- 
derable amount. 

Tlie old priest Qodassee, on his return to the Seek 
camp, complained to Rajah Sameb Sing, their chief, 
in the name of the body collective, of the insult and 
violence they had met with from the Goosseyjis. 

A consultation was immediately held by the three 
chiefs of Ijie Seek forces, viz. llajah Saiieb Sing of 
■Puteealah, and Roy Sing and Shere Sing of jBoo- 
rcah, who silenced the complainants by promising to 
demand redress and restitution for what they had been 
plundered of. 

A VAKEEL was immediately dispatched, with a re- 
presentation, from the Seeks to the Mchmts^ or 
jjriests of the Goosseyns, pointing out the right, they 
conceived they possessed, in common with all other 
nations, to have access to the river; and complaining 
of the wanton insults they had met with, from their 
tribes, when in the peaceable execution of their duty : 
however, as they had no remedy, to make amends ror 
some part of the ill treatment they met with, yet they 
demanded an immediate retribution of all they had 
been plundered ofj and free access to the river or 
place of bathing. 

'V’ 

The Mehunts heard their complaints, express^, 
concern at what had hap{)ened, and promised. I^ieir 
assistance, in obtaining the redress sought fort janil 
the matter, for die present, rested heTe; ,th? 
jcyns giving back, to the ASee^i-j ’all the plunder they 
had taken, and admitting of thdr free Ingres uud 
egress to the river. 

*3 ' ‘ - 

All was pretty quiet, daring the few remaining 
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. rfa3rs of bathing ; bat on the mm'ning of the 10th 
vA' April, (which day concluded the- Meld) a scene of 
much confusion and bloodshed ensued. About eight 
o’clock'on that morning, the Sedts (having previously 
.^posited tllejr women, children, and property, in a 
village, at some distance fi'om Hurdu'dr) assembled 
in force, and proceeded to the different watering- 
places, M-here they attacked, with sivords, spears, and 
ifire-arihs, every tribe of Fakeers that came in their 
w’ay. These people made some resistance, but being 
all on foot, and few, if any, having fire-arms, the 
contest was uneiptal: and the Seeks, who were all 
mounted, drove, the poor Sannyassees, Byraagees, 
Cioosseyns, Naagees, &c. before them, with irresis- 
tible fury. Having discharged their pieces ivithiu a 
few paces, they rushed upon those unfortunate pil- 
grims with their swords, and having slaughtered a 
great number, pursued the remainder, until, by 
, flight to the hills, or by swimming the river, they 
escaped the revenge of their pursuers. 

The confusion, spread among other descriptions of 
people, was inconceivable; and everyone, thinking 
himself equally an object of their resentment, sought, 
every luean.s of safety that offered : many took to 
the river, and in the attempt to swim across, several 
were drowned : of those who endeavoured to escape 
io the heights, numbers were plundered, but none 
who had not tife habit oPa J'bAeer was in the least 
hurt; many.pa^iafe of straggling hf>rseraen now rang- 
ed the island, ^Bveeii Hurdtmr and Uryhmee gaut; 
pluittleriug the people to the very water’s-edge, im- 
piediately opposite to us; fortunately for thousands, 
cfdVded to this ^ut, the greatest part of one 
■M the'Wizier’s battalions, with two six-pounders 
iterfj sttjtipned. here; compaui^ of which, with 
^Hadditlpa pf a fe»i of .our oum sepoys, and a 
native bflicer, 4vhom Captain Murray very judi- 
x'iously sent aCvfpss the river, kept tj|e approach of the 
boi'se in check. ^ Finding they could not attack tite 
crowd on the water’s-edge, without feceiAing a smart 

* fire 



fire from the sepoys, as weU ' as exposing themselves 
to the fire of their guns, they drew otF, and by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, all was again quiet. 

At this time, the cause of such an aftack, or the 
future intentions of this body of Seel^, was all a mys- 
tery to us ; and populitr report favoured the conjec- 
ture, that th^ intended to profit from the present 
occasion, and by crossing the river, at a few miles 
lower down, return, and plunder the myriads of 
travellers who crowded the roads through RohUcund. 
However, the next morning discovered they had no 
such intentions ; as, from the adjacent heights, we 
saw them take their departure, in three divisions, 
bending their inarch in a westerly course, or directly 
from us. The number which had crowded to the 
river side, opposite to our tents, .was too great to be 
ferried over in the course of the night, and conse- 
quently remained in that situation : fearful of the 
approach of day, and in dreadful alarm from the ex- 
pectatifm of another visit from the Seeks, but by 
eight o’clock, their minds were more at ease, ■■ and 
they offered up their prayers for, the English gentle- 
men, whose presence, they universally believed, had 
been the means of clispeising the enemy. . 

From the various information we liad now collected, 
we concluded this hostile conduct i^e was 
purely in revenge against the tril® of Fakeers : ■ 
many of the wounded came to di^'bamp to illicit 
chirurgical assistance and they all se^ed very sensi-: 
ble, that they only were tlie objects of the enemy’s., 
fury. 

Accounts agree that the Fakirs lost about: fiv^ 
hundred men killed, among whom was one of/tl^ix 
Mehmts, or priests named MAArNPO0EB£rJu||.th«y 
had many wounded : of the. <S'ee4.rabout, twenty were 
lulled, but the ntdnber of wdunded not known; 

The- 
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The mountains in the neighbourhood, of 
afford, but littje amusement for the mineralogist ; nor 
is a fossil to be found in them, impregnated with any 
ocher metal than iron. 

Ill some situations, ivliere the fall of irater has ex- 
posed their surface, for one or twp hundred feet, 
nothing more is exhibited than an argillaceous marl, 
varying in hardness and colour, according to tlie 
metal he particles they contain : sometimes this vari- 
ety is shewn very distinctly, itratum supa' .stratum, 
the lowest consisting rather of siliceous particles, 
having loose quartzosc sand, ivith ^'ery little earthy 
mixture ; and crumbliug to pieces with the least ap- 
])lication of force ; the next a line smooth marl, of a 
dull cineritious grey, comjiact, and soapy to the 
touch : it is (juickly diffusible in water, and does not 
effervesce in acids. The next is of a pale liver- 
coloured brown, possessing properties like those of 
the preceding one, hut somewhat more indurated, 
and most likely coutaining more iron : the fourth, 
or superior stratum is still browner tlian the last; and 
exhibits^ in its fracture, small shining micaceous 
particles. ' In other places, the whole side of a 
mountain consists of siliceous sand, mixed with 
mica and some calcareous earth ; the whole very 
slightly cfinnccted, laminated, and tumbling in large 
i|auntitics into the water-couraes below ; sometimes 
lound sulhciently indurated to bear the violence of 
the fall. Froifi the place called Ned Kooud, a wind- 
iug nullah, of about a mile in length, fiills into the 
Ganges u little above Ui^'mnec ; , in the bed of it, a 
greater vari^rty of stones is found than might be ex- 
pected from the nature of the hills, iii which, the 
source of it lies ; tlius granite, and opaque quartz, 
of diffjreut colours, arc found in pretty large round- 
ed. masses i yet no! ^ch stones, as far as observation 
can trace, .forqi any part of the mountains, in thb 
Beighbotirhood.. - ■ . . 

Xlie high gj'onitd between the hiknk of the Ganges 
. .. - . ■ , and 
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thiyui*]! Uib dommioi)& written in the ancient Itinda 
ehaiacU‘ 1 . 

<hi the iGth of yljirU, I took my depaitui'e fiont 
JIanbrar, o» Vnjimiughati ami on the ISth, making 
two niarche> of it, aiiivctl at Nejtebabad Tliis wan 
ceitainly a retrogade motion, but two or thvee rea- 
sons operated, to induce me to change the loute 1 
oiiginailpr intended to take; liftt, Hurdwar was a 
place oi Jess security for the rattle and baggage I 
must leave belwud, and the difficulty of feeding them 
gi eater, than in a place wbete established baaais pio- 
dmed abumlanee of giain. 

boeoudly, some little conveniences necessary to my 
man in r of travelling, 1 could not get made up here; 
and thirdly, tlte road diiwtfioin H»ofL'tir to »S/i7/w- 
giiy, was mort ditfimilt of access and worse supplied 
with piQvisions and \iater, than the oueiceomuund- 
od Jtom Ngeebahad ; 1 therefoic decided in favoui of 
the latter. 

Among otli« picptua.tions while here, a substitute 
for a palankeen was itiiuisite, and 1 made up what is 
called a Cnni’pmn, which is nothing moie than a 
li( ter, of about hve ft'ct in h ngth and tin cc in bi c adtii, 
suppoiied between two bamboos, or poles, fixed to 
the sides a little abose the bottom, and cmiitd in the 
manna of w liat is calkd in Bui^u! a Tchijaan, by a 
fchoit joke fixed between the poles near the ends, and 
paialltl to them. 

On the *!Oih I commenced my maich tiom Kcjce- 
iahad, and encamped at the petty village of Coadaara, 
at the distaiue of eighteen nnlc->. Tliis village is ii- 
luatcd at the distance of ihue fuilongs, witliin the 
bauici of this^'/wr, whcic is the fitst ascent of the 
fulls through a rugged road. The hairiei is a laige 
double gate of pbmk, fitinked on tlie leit by a pic- 
cipice, and on tne right by a wall of loose stouts, 
connect^ W'ith the ndghbouilug ridge of hills 
Thu pomt of land, including the village, is 
nearly encircled by the Koa-hui/db, a shallow-, but 
clear and rapid sticath : but being sunounded on 
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the north, east^ and south, hy higher mountain^ 
the situation, must be, at some seasons, iutoleia' 
bly hot, and piubably unhealthy. 

These ranges of hills rise, with a modeiatc, though 
unequal slofje, from the plains below, and are shitt- 
ed by deep^bjests, extending fn)ttJi//tfr<ft,aTthrough 
Rohtkundf Oude, and the comitiies to the eastwaui, 
and pioduced many kinds of saluablc timber, and an 
almudant store of* plants, never yet, pet haps, brought 
nndet the systematirsl exam latlon of the botanist. 
They also aboun<l with game of m.uiy dcsciiptions. 
Elephants ate found heie, and sometimes range be- 
jond the skirts of the wood to the gieat injuiy of 
whatever cultisalion they meet with; but their de- 
pre'dations ate paiticulntiy diieeted to sugar planta- 
tions. 

Tlicy aie considered iufeiior, in si/c and Value, 
to the elephants brought fiom the eastern countries; 
and ate seldom caught, but for thepuiposc of takiug 
their teeth. 

llie soU of these foiests varies, fkwn a black fet 
earth, wheic the tiees or shrubs which it nourishes 
acquire a large size ; to a firm reddish clay, and mix- 
tures of gravel and loose stones of various desciip- 
tions. 

On the aisti I marched to Jmmre, a small village 
on a little cultivated spot. Tlic Hist pait of the ioa<I 
lay in the bed of the Koa~nullah, and the whole of 
it was so rugged, that although the distance ia only 
computed four coss, and I jmlge it not to cxccetl 
seven miles, I employed three hours and a half in 
walking it, and my baggt^e did not anive tilt six 
hours after 1 set off. The general diiectioii of tlie 
road is about N. £)» by. £. 

On the ced, a walk of two hours and forty minutes 

r Y g ’ cairied 
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cimial me to (ihinouhj, the distance of which from 
Jui.sor'', I cotn|>nte to he eight miles; the load hting 
nnich less ohstmctetl than ycMdflay. Towaitls the 
1 cginnhig of till-) tlay's march, the road pjiAsts ])c- 
iwceji two stupeiulons locks. The stones, in this 
part of the nullah, 1\ ing in very large masses the 
*treain pa' ling between with vejy great r.l]>i<lit.^, and 
tlieonly path across being on spars laid fioiii uak to 
rock, tlie passenger is exposed to imiuiuent <h(nj>er. 
Faithei on, 1 met with one of the small svatci-rulls, 
calleil P/#//t7i«e/tee, which wa» now wot king. 'Ihe 
ooiistiuction is \tiy simple; the stones whieh arc 
little lai get tlnw those tiinud In the hand, an<l call- 
ed diuchhst aie wuiked hy means of an hoiiyontal 
wheel ; the spokes of which ate cut hkellu* val\e» of 
a \enttian (I'indow, and ser olifuiueiy into the ease 
of a pei])CiuIienlar shaft , and, upon these vabes, id 
' tie no of water, ftom a nairow spout, at about foui 
feet elewation, falls, with foiec enough, to give 
Itiisk motion to the inaehiiie. The water is hionght 
fr) u, by lianking up the siicain of the iinllab, till it 
m . luii e*) the m (vssin v cle\ at ion. The hoppci is a co- 
I ieil luil.et, snspuuhd with the nan ow end of the 
« one ovei tli hole in the ‘tones ; and being kept in 
a gentle leiitio n it snpjilus them euiisf.uitl^ ami le’- 
*,ukuly. Ill Ib'i tnaum’r, two mem n lien ing eacl* 
Ollier.* V 'll pjind Ih*iu loui to six maunds ofguin in 
twii't^ foni Inins. 

'Ibesinic,' .it Gti'no'thf consists of tlnce huts, 
'•’eldmu iimic th ii f\e oi six togrtber aie to be nut 
•iith; and it i' a k'lgc Milage tliat has so iiiaiy a‘^ 
« Cl 

'fhe hi’ls in Ibis situation, aie not so eb's^* ast}.o*e 
io the loael b, huid me : Ihe ground lK*twe..j3, on eai h 
'■idi* the 'awllah. <*le\ ated and m i \ pleasmU ; lul tiu’ 
euItl\ation eairied to the ven suMiuiUs of tloe 
inunulaiiii. The sides of ill, lo. k gieeie'i than 
those lutlierte) .seen, but I w is not \tt sMidibie of 

U«!V 



any roodef’atlon in, the heat of th^.tJay. ,;.'ITbe thermo^g 
meter was up to ninety r£ive, 'a®<i uevt^r JoU'er lhaa 
seventy-two withiajny, tOiit - ^1' 

On die 23d, after a, walk of three hour's and ten 
minutes, I arrived at Z)fts<z4, an ineonsi<|erable village ; 
on die banks of the nullah, along; whichlay the great- . 
cst part of. the road, Ifoni last encan|^ment. Thi.s, 
day s journey exhibited a considerable Varied hf see- , 
neiy, being now'a rugged path,, ;-hetwc]^ abrupt, im- 
pending roeks, arid POW,;littl' (ipen spaces, surround- 
ed with gently sloping hills, the sides of wli|ch arc 
diyersiliecl with clumps of fir, oak,..andi5aul, and, 'vith ,, 
culdv'atecl ground, in one of these latter situations, 
die W'ater is, conducted fiom one side of tlic nidlah','; 
to the fields on die other by an ingenious, though 
simple contrivance. A trough, formed by holiowing 
the . body of a large fir-tree, is .placed across,^ where 
the .over-hamging.. rocks fi<voiu':the communifcation, 
and conducts a stieam, suificicrit for die purpose of 
irrigation. ; ..v,,,, , . 

The Koa-mdlah has its source about tliree mllc.i; 
above Domh to the north,, and its first small branch 
rises in a spring at Dekqra-^&aat, aud receives in- 
crease from several small, nils, issuing from the .sur- 
rounding hills, between D^warq-Kml, and tliisplaeei 


The be4 of the riullab, here contains great quanti- 
ties of of various tints, .according to its im- ' 

pregnation with iron or odier metallic ores : the ' 
mountains exhibit it in veiy consideiable,mas.ses ; and, 
in mail} places; it tails crumbUng dqwii jtheii- isid^ 
into the water-courses bdow. Thence" it is darned'. 



hoivever, h of so puie 4#rani|p^ro^cy;^.|b4e^. t 
purposes tpwhich^hi9":S«^tariC)^i*i,ps^lf^/;^p|iSd. 
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,the:^igBest iiine-r 

tjr/ iiidat^^r ui ,ffie morning dOTO toatxty-live ; the 
w^id yaniliiei jmd.#ireat^ug change of weather^ ^ 

V.-'-i''' ■ :■:-■■■■ '-'jy ■ ■ ■ ' ■' 

TChe sportsman may here find ample source of 
amuseiiieiiil. Black partridge, hares, and quail, are 
found iin plenty, ydthout much labour i ;ahd the eager 
pu^er, who d(^ not ^ consider the ascending of 
heights, and creepfog into jungles, material obstacles 
to his araasement,' udll fiM two -species of fowls, and 
thftdee^cahed pff^^ by the natives (Cirvus 'Porci-, 
nuSf L.). . \ }y 


The fish of the .tmllali are small, but make a very 
tasted fry, and are # acceptable Variety to thescanty 
supply (^'hhiraal food procurable : tliey are mostly 
of the gedds four species Of which I parti- 
cularly ^en^jarkTO^« The manner oi'tdkihg fish in these 
shallow rapid nuMlis maynot be unworthy of notice, 
One thethod’ is by rod and line j 'about eight or ten 
yards of one end the line is fitted with nbb^s, or 
snares, formed ofKbrsehair frorn one tO three or four 
haiie 'strong, according, to the swe of the fish expect- 
ed to be caught ; add at intervals of about j^neen 
inches, oblong pieces of iron are fixed, to pi*eventits 
being carried away by the force of the current : the 
other end of the line, perhaps ted or tw^ve yards, is 
passed through a bow, at the end of a short rod, and 
kept in the liand below, and both are managed in: 
the s^me manner as x fowling rod and line; thus 
prepared, the fisherman easts the end v?ith the snare 
across the,, stream, whemhe lets it reniaiti about half 
a minute, - dii|ring Which dme, he pokes a light forked 
stick, ,caiTied in the, right hand, into holes about the 
ston^, th.^ driying/thej^^ bpjthe stream, against 
^ generally 

has IcCnred'.ffoiftf^.^’.-^ By these .simple 

meadSv pfescldom in abohf lialf an hour, to get 

■'f. . ■ Another 
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«tu}jify or kin th^, witii vegetable substances.: fix:/ 
this puipbse they inake choice of a pool fpi'nieiiby the . 
current, ami turning the stream, .by heapihp^ up .stones, ' 
stop up the supply of freshf Vateirinto/it, in the same 
mariner, closing every outlet, theii b^J^ing the fruit 
of a tree common here, ..they a quiotity into the . 

pool, and in about half an hour, its deleterious effect 
seldom fails to shCwr itself: thi| fish, mriablc to pre- 
serve their equilibrium, tumble about, rise to the sur- 
face of the water, and are easily taken with the hands. 

On the 24di, in threerhours thirty-five miiinf^, Irj 
readied Beikate. The scenery, on this’ day’s march, 
Avas more beautifully diversified,- than in any preced? ■ 
ing one. - The forests of oak, % and boorans*^ are 
here more extensive, and the tre,es of greater magni- 
tude than any I h^e yet* semu 0nfoqtunatelyj nei- 
ther the traveller’s' mind, nor his eye, can be enough 
disengaged, , to admire, in security, the sublimity of 
this prospect: for .lifter the ascent ot; a pi-ctty high 
ridge of mountains, the road is continued along their 
side; winding, and so narrow, that without constant 
attention, you are in danger of being pi^qipitated into' 
an alarming depth of valley on the rigbti’ 

The spot, on which I encamped, is a narrow val- 
ley, separating tbe viUa^js cri’ wifcy/ and Beikaic, 
Avhich are nearly opposite to each other; the rii'er 
JVriyutfr* running between, with a streaan beautifully 
transparent^ in the direction of"\V. N.'W. 

The principal source which forins thi^f fiva:, if I am 
to b^ust the authoiity, of the natives, Ife at a pJacie 
called Doohrec, about forty eight coss, - dr forir days 
journey east (to a inan. on foOt|;, Ayitlmpf 
'and issues, in a considerable stt'eauj, fhO^^tlof, 
a tree called Beh-kul. . It fallsin^hc i^dMg^j^ about, 

: . - ''1 ■ ' ‘ ' 'W"-: V ■ 

f See the' catalogue ’ aancM^'io this riap^. ■ iu--'. ‘ 
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,mUe^ ,b4o.w with which I fiftd the 

iijiiJ^;i?es„ha^h scihi^ coini^uhica^a in the rainy sea- 
5^3^ an.dij^rou^K: this, chhnc el' carry Cm a small traf- 
£c ia jroitt^t^rain^ ;Sec. iu canocs’lhrincd from the trunk 
of^ge tr^ii. , ■;> . 


i’Cr 0 S(sefl' the rivCr,. in knee-^P water, and pitch- 
ed iny .tmt under^ a large man.^ tree/where two or 
, three trees, more a^ord ample shade for,§^vants of all 
desCriptiohs. ./ 


fhe moTintain* in the hcighbourhootl of this’ val- 
ley lie in fameliated strata of various' coloured fissile 
stoQtJs or slate, from a dnll clay colour, to ash, bluish 
bl^k,' li^fr! .brown, and ierrugihous brown; in some 
places a vein of white quartz runs through, in an ii- 
i'egjajar direction. ’ / 

'fhe houses here are .covered, with a kind, much 
re^mblipg flic coimrabn writing , slate. ^ 


©n the S5th I walketh in two houm and fifteen mi- 
nutes, to a village of five or six' houses 

upon the brow of a sloping hill. It looks into an ex- 
cessive deqj valley, formed, by tire surrounding hills; 
intjO a narrow bottomi resembling an invcrteii cone, 
add cultivated in, .ridges, down their sides, to the very 
ba^e. 'J he road from ascends gradually, and 

theielevatidh here, is such, ^ considerably to reduce 
the temperature of the air. Froni an accident to my 
tha mbineter, I could only estiumte this by my sen- 
sa:ti6ns, wjjteh did not indicate a higher degree than 
f'ighty-fiW at noOn. • The > natives say^ it continues 
tltfi cooV/all tl>c: mqp-th of 4/0, and. they seldom, 
at:^y,tiihC,' e\pc^imi}jeiekcei^i.ye heat; 

' . !‘,^|pitch^l mjr tep.^’ of three quarters^ 

.bf k mile frQibthe little stream of wa- 

, .. _ vy , , tef. 



ter» whiclai^jppUea the -^le infi«bitai>tsi^^ ' Ji ] 

issues froiii tne nuautii of.a bull,’ tudcljrbeAvn^mitof 
falbi^toap^?ervoii:^feelo«\ - The ^^ 
isTi^ larger than =. a -^usig^ barifel, but tlie su|)|>ly is 
al^vaya constant ; rind ci;^h. ^he wheat, .iu>abine 
parts, is now ripe, .and thbiworn^ ,mp]|tyed'in reap- 
ingjt..,^ ■'}' V:'' ' 

The nioutitaitts,.,for sdmt miles, rouiid' JVi?/^<sfwee, , 
ha’^ a nak^ a|3pe^hcei‘^f*fo f tides' to.be se^^ ^bu^^ 
upon distant hillS^ some ..bushes grow ;.' alb^ig ';'itbe- -, 
ridges, formed for bank ijsg up the earth; and the 
standing cbm Is almost m^e onlywogetation/b^des, ;, 
to be seen.' The soil is sean^y, and very stony '; and 
the crops thju, except those near the vBlage, which 
are improved by ,rdie little manure the: inhabitanisv i 
give the land; they seem ^tbo indblenl^v however, to 
extend this improyemctit beyontl. one or two riti^es: ; 
indeed, as the caniage must b*.- hpon thrif ownhacks, - 
the - labour; would be great. Ineir only cattle are 
bullocks, but tho^,, as i^;as I could 0 !|^v 9 , . ate. uot . 
iised for the caimge of;.bm-t.hens. . Th^ diaiy the 
plopgh, trample but tbe'.corn ; ..and tlje milk, of the. 
cows, forms a principal part.'of thepeopfe’s sustenance,-. 
Ever since I ascended the .ghauts, I 'observed the 
same features mark the breed of oxen .In those hills; 
they iue low, not exceeding the height of the small 
Bengal cows ; thdr bodies slrort and thick, le^ veiy 
short; but slight appeaiahce of that fl^byprotub^ 
ranee, common to the male of these animals in iTm- 
dustan; their horns are short, tejjering, wide at tlieit . 
base, and gradually approximating towards their 
points, with a slight curve ih'Waids:. :,he3.ds ,- 

short, and thick:, the ptevailiiig' colour is from red 
to dark brown; with black hose^ and black tips, to" 
their tails. ' 

Curiosity led me into. ^ village!, bui; what .i|hielty 
excited my attenUohy ;w^^he.appe.armife of 
iincss, indolence, '^ncl poy^ly ; l^e.Oi)]y4>tohf,0|tlicit^ 

attention fo some kind of^'cbjhmrt,’ iim tlie-,sti*ae^: 

■■ 



•tiiVe 'of their ii<nises,v -which , are ^ stone, laid in 

iomnip«i,’m<**r. sWpmg ^!.“b^cg^ 

-ji_- ..iwiii - .W;«^ t-A a*. second floor, .tp^icb is occupiea 



s icayei* tp - weather 

" . Ilieir coM^ the ^nly animals to b§;-tnet with 
■Won^. them, .they haVe nei^er dp^ cat, gpat, :sheq>, 
t^ihor cdmmon^fowls.V.^‘ ■' .'■■ ' ' ' 

On the Sdth, I inarchc^' to ^longa 

ranee pf mountains, ^coVcred with forest trees, of va- 
rinfs specie^: .; the fistance from com- 

Lursandflvi:minUtes.in walking k, 

ine the nature of the road, and time tost by the 

• stfppiitig. ‘I*iei®cluda the- true ^tstance to be about 

eifflt. ^^nd a half rsailb, The distant wouKl be cm- 
aider^iy le$s, on a. hne drawn from Nataam to^this 

. . tlac|i 4^ich; regains the tbtmer direction, , and P^ces 

: ah^ut Ns K from the pojnt marched from. 

' Ti^, Situation b narrow, . e^rated .^go, expo- 
sed ta the influenoe of a "bleak and cbjlling wind. 
Ihe only remnant of humap industry is tlm^scattei- 

* ed Jplh of a houseipr the accomnapdatiop of travcl- 

■kfsi'v ' ' 

Cia the enh. athalf air hour past four in the mom^ 

in<»,4 proceeded on my/3h«tney. 1 hr road, con- 

tinuini^with an ascent,,, for about half an hour, 

- hrouant mchbtho;aumi?iit<rf andge, from Avhence is 
. Shc1cif^ phai«;ofsnovv7mou^^^ 

, ; exteaded he^,: .fp«i;e,ast fo. west. Those 

|0 pb^rfu^pwU#ion of the rising sun. 




One of tihip nTOBt ooha^Scuous sutniniteoftbischaih 
is distin^^ed bj thein^e of-Wem, :»eai- die l^se 
of -which is the fs,inou8 place worship'^calleii 

Bud^ee-nauth. It is m^ked Cto tmvr^ers by the 
greater breadth of its top;' and .rising th -four. or five 
rugged, -but rather conical ptfinte. Its bearing firom 
where I made these notes 

The road, from this ridge, graduall^ijescehding, I 
arrived, at thirteen ihiutites past sfeveh, at,7’^^ff-cd! 
Maanda. Here is only one indjlFerent building^ Tor 
the accommodation of traveller^ and a few scattered 
hamlets appear on the sid^ of distant mountains. 

The air proved here as cpldas at^(fe<M«ee, and 
having no shelter, from trees, was the more smartly 
felt. Tlic rocks are of a'hourseduU gr^iite in., some, 
places^ and in btli^is, e:^ensive beds of various kinds 
of schist us appear; most of them lying in a vertical 
position and . near .the upper surface,. , dividing into 
fine lamida?, exhibiting colours, inclining, to p^^le, 
yello.w and green;. That most exposed to the air 
crumbles to dust under its influence. ' 

On the 28th, I walked,, in two^houns fifty-five mi-' 
-nutes, to Chet~kots, situated in a confined, valley, 
where the heat was excessive. In the early part of 
the march, over a gentle ascent, the snowy ‘inouh-i^ 
tains, - which had been concealed by a hill in front,' 
suddenly emerging, presented a spectacle truly mag- 
nificent. ' . ‘ . • , , * 

20th A^ily 17^^, Sirirngur. . 

c 

I left Chtt’kote nibrning 'at twehtyrfiy^ mi- 
nutes past four, the descent still continuing^ am^ 
twenty minutes ^v4k brought rtig to ' a pretty^rgC 
nullah which falls ipto ^:^Aluknundrdi % shoi[pdis-. 
tance below By banHhgujp tbC strfeam, 
it is raised to an. height jpiifiicient to work two or 



'■ of; a' 

Pm Chuheen^ which 
ffo^ to'<the‘^etrdpolis, are, kept in con- 

, stai:)lt^ffefepk^i.';'Tliis^.^ai«l]^h<is c'A.U^J^nda Oaadi 
'. The4r^d:;,^ttm^^ fiw/twenty’^'tU'o minutes 

thraii^' .iittfe fidds of ,«nvipe corn ; Jeavipg the 
nuUahi . ' I ; ascentled'-; for, thirteen , , mimites, wh ich 
y^oi^ht me ,?to tbe^uittm a ridge, from whence 1 

/ had;j^. distinct view of the town and Valley of Siri- 
nag^^i and the wiiiding course of the Aluhnundra 
river through it; ruhojoS^'Sn- ^ ®3st to 
west .along the liorth side of the town. On the top 
of this hili, ;^ has. 'Station^ himself, to con- 

tribute to the-i^lief^of the, thirsty traveller, and deals 
out the waids of );he Ijoi^ Qanges for a |>ecimiajy 
coini^isatioh. 

Chutes before she o’clock, I reached 
the;ykiley, and the. hanks of the river five minutes 
after. ,, I wav here met by -.a pers,On of the rajah's 
household, who, was .sent, to congiatulate me, on 
havjitg su]OTOUiitt’d the obstacles of a ditlicult' jour- 
hiPy j ba know what he. could do for ,mc, or what 
contrllnite.to my itnoiecHate accommodation; ofTei- 
ing, ja .ko.ciiis woiiid be acceptable, to clear one for 
jny reception. The complimenf was pfl^mg, , but 
I knew too well the structure pf their habitations, to 
sitppcjse they could, furijish me with better accom- 
mfid^tion than my. .Therefore I (ledinetir the 
tjfieir,, and phose Air, my! encampment, a,' pretty thick 
maugoe' grove, on the .son.lli west end of the town, 
iieai- the toot of the lulls. ., ! 

As. I may now p>romise myself a little restfiom 
daily fatigtic,". I will take n slight' retrospect of. the 
comitry I have ti'avdldl ovei\ before my attention is 
calh%to fh^‘ objects that may here be worth particu- 
lar ^liticie';'- }'■■; V ' ■ 

^ssenjldagc :.d|^u'lj^‘|jund)lecf tdgbdief inf many fbnns 
bnd fivcctidfiS, smhi^ni^',in chains, lying parallel to 
faclx other, but of no great extent, and often cout 
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iMHited at their tcftninatioo, by -aETTow runr ' 

jiiug at right an^fes across the yallies hetweea. The ' 
summits of all are wy ‘ 

audthe disfaHcesd^ii^R^^^ca^ifetTtoge :^ort, conscr 
queptly the vallic^ " iftiiohlconfijlledi:. ^4 a late tta- 
yellet justly obscnYfes, is, tdh® that . 

worod aflbrd . room to ^^MiliROdate soae thousand 
men in tents.” f , • 

' '■'o'.; -'.'V"*' Vi'-' ' „ ; 

Some of these raftges aiie covert witSyforg^; and 
are always greeny some are' hakecl' and stdilyVT^e.^ther 
afibrdin^> shelter, to the birds of the %}r, iii^;' thc ,, 
beasts of the field. / •'Thel^mberdn eultivatipniforin . 
the smallest, part, but so few traces of either houses , 
or iuhabitaiits are to be-.seen, 'that to.{, sum 'U|> the. ; 
whole in one gentry cohclusio^' depopulation and 
poverty arc striking features "^toughout, and' a. 
greater sliare of the,c:ountiy seen^in the undisturbed , 
possession of tlie bhds, fhefoi'estSj'than 

appropriatetl .ito the" residehcb of man. \ . 

In the evening of this /day, the rajah paid roe t!ic 
compliment of a vj^it, aceompanihd bymis two bro- 
thers, and some odjer officers of his sidfe, besides a 
considerable crowtt ; 'of w'^cb, however,^many-more 
were led to gratify curiosity than belonged to the 
trajn of thg rajah. Himfelf aijd brothers were on 
horseback, and except one or two othei-s, the rest 
followed on foot. They dismounted at, the entrance 
into the grove, wliere 1 met the rajah, and after the 
usual salutation, he introduced me to his brothers 
Pua-Keiiem-Saii and Paexem-SaU. 

This ceremony over, tre proceeded to the, -tent, 
which was soon filled by this party of all descriptions: 
much order, however, was obsci^xd, ^d'tho j^jaih, 
after some few questions and cbnipl.imehji|jtf remarks, 
staid. about twetxty jhinute^ wliep tfight ^^rt;adhfeg, 
he apblogiz^ for las haifty’^dj^^ aiil4,.t0okteave. 


He 
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He appears to be about twenty-seven years of a^e, 
in stature something under the mirhllc size, of slen- 
der make, rcgulai featines, but efilnninate. Ho 
»pcaks quick, mid not remaikably ilistinct. 

Ilis elder brotlier is a stouter and more manly poi- 
son; about twcnty-foi.r years, though he lias the 
looks of uptT age than his brother. Tliey lioar no 
Tcseuiblance to ^rh other. The younger is a stiong 
likeness of the rajah in make, features, anil voice ; a 
little undei him in size, and, 1 belie ve, about nine- 
teen veais of age. 

In thcii dresses, no signs of gicatness or ostenta- 
tion appear; they ucie in plain muslin jamahs with 
colouicd luioans and kummeibunds, without jcwx'ls 
or othei decorations, nor was the du'ss of the lajah 
in any respect moie distinguishing, tliaii those of his 
bi othei s. 

I found the heat of this day very distressing; 
sometimes svithout a bicitli of air, and when any 
was evident, it cainc with an unpleasant warmth. 

In the evening of the following day, I returned 
my visit to the rajtih.. lie leceivcd me at the entrance 
of a s’oiiit in fiout of the house, and eonducted me 
by the hand to a squaie terrace in the center of it. 
1 was here introduced to his v i/.ier and dewau ; and 
after being seated, and compliments over, he com- 
inenccd a conveisation, by asking several questions 
relative to my joiiruey, manuer of travelling, pur- 
pose for which 1 undertook such an expedition, le- 
peating several he had asked the preceding day, on 
that subject. 

He made some remarks relative to the extent of 
the possessions in JncliOf spoke of the late 

Rofdlla 
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KohUUi cxjpedition^, the kno^eidge ' 

the .jE»^6if4 passess iii tlw art of \var with admi- 
ration, and;as nneigaalted-.hy any; other natioat- He , 
begged to bh indulged wifh .a $%ht of ^e exer^e as 
practised by out troops^ ?. and the little paa^ of 
sepoys with jne. perform^ it, .pucb^ lus ^^muse- 
metft and satisfacl^ii. = ' ' 

After a sta^y of about ah hour,. ti»e-es^ 
far advanced, I topk ,py l^ve, . . V. ' 

The valley of extends abo tit a / 

a half to the east^»^d, imd as intrch to the 
of the town.; 'Hie river enters the yalr, 

ley near a vdlage called Seerlvte, which bears E.* , N. ; 
trom the to^n. IlV coihse is nearly from e^ to 
west j the breadth of the channel from ^lik to bank 
about S50 yards j but .ini:be dry season it does hot 
exceed eiglity or Ityh yai^. ' At the w^tem extre- 
mity of the -valley, ‘-the oorfent strikes with violence 
against the stony Base of the mountairi.i'; . Neaf.thi5 
place, the river is crossed hy meanaof a c6htr?:^ance 
called here a joolahT Tn^o scaffolds are erected in 
formof a g^lows, one oaeach side of the stream: 
over these are stretched thick roj^s, to form, 
on each hand, a support fi»r the rest or the brid^. 
To these, by rneana of pendant ropes, a ladder is 
fixed horizontally, and over this tottering frame tlie 
travellers jpass. The main ropes are so slack that the 
middle of the bridge is >vithiu, a foot of the water,, 
its breadth will barely admit of two persons abreast. > 
The current beneath runs with rapidity, and it would 
be dangerous even to a good swimmer, to fall from 
this bridge into the river. The breadth of the stream, . 
at this part, , is ah^ut eighty yards, and its dj^th 
from ten to twenty feet. 

Its bed is composed pf jl^^e 
bles,- gravel, , 

■ '■'•_'>fragineuts 
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fiagnicnts of lock lenmin , but if no obstacles of 
gi eater consequenre e\ist, to letfucl the uavig itioii of 
thU blanch ol‘ the !i\ci, floats of timber, oi canoes, 
might at all se<ii»ons llml a passage tluough* 

The ton 11 of occupies noailj the Lcntfr 

of the valhy ; it is in length about thicc quaitcis of 
a mile, the bica<lth is iniich lcs-», its foim some 
Ailwt (lliptic. It is foiinctl ^vllh little attention, 
<ilhci to oidoi 01 <‘oii\ciiiciicc. Tiie hoiists ait of 
stone, lough ami UK oohilj put togcthci, ■with the 
toinimm raith aciuiallv laisul .to .i sccoucl tlooi , 
ami alt aicfo\(K mi h date, liny aieso croMcltd 
as lO kail inti inuu qine tor lac sticct, than is 
sutfuicnl foi tvo p( I *ons l > pass one anothci. The 
piiucipal siu 1 , iiid iiKhtd thf onlv one dcsn\ni» 
that name, lum 1 1 1 and we t, Ihiough the middle of 
tlic town : th’sis putt) bioal, and tin only knai, 
0) uiaikd of ihv jilaee. 


The lajah ♦ hoiue is aUnit the middle of the town, 
ami IS the laii>(.st in it , om pait of it being uised to 
a louith stoiv It 's •mill ot d coaise giaiiitc, has the 
apjAaianee ot being v<i) old, i* niiuh out of upaii, 
aiul (.vicidmg shabby. 

The town, slewed fi om an eminence, exhibits 
uollnng stiikiiig 01 plt<ising to tm taiicy. 

The loads whiili lead into the town, excepting one*, 
tire \ei\ luiiiow, planted on e leli side with hedges of 
lluphotlm and bat keel with a wall of 

looiC sieuK h 


Tu !* f muliv, po'se iug sueh a vaiiety of tli- 
mate, it is iii<tuial to ask, vliai aehantages iudueed 
the punut've sctlleis to picltr the biuuing \alley 

to 
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of for the seat of government, to the more 

temperate and healthy situations in other parts of this 
mountainous tract. The result of my cnfjuiries ^va.s 
’what I expected. No other parts of the mountains, 
in the vicinity of the holy waters of the Ganges, pos- 
sess, at the same time, an equal extent ofjjlaiu gromul. 
and convenience of a sulheient and constant supply 
of running water, two indispensable requisites in the 
Ibrination of an extensive settlement, and }>:irticularly 
to settlers whose religious tenets teach them (and just- 
ly so) to consider the ibrnic! among the most valu- 
able gifts of nature ; and enjoin thtan to a ^'cry liberal 
use of that blessing in the performance of some of 
sacred functions of their cast 

The foundation of this rajc, by i''>e records l:cpt in 
the arch if ves of the sl;te, is pluceo at a very remote 
p<frlod. but they are so blentlcd with liibulotts descrip- 
tion, that the account will hardly admit of being re- 
lated, much more of rccei'»i eg the sanction of au- 
thcnticily. 

It is stated that 3774 years before tlic accession of 
the present rajah, the country was divided into twen- 
ty-two purgunnahs, under the government of se\ cral 
chiefs, independant of each othej", that' they M'^ere 
united by the victorious exertions of a native of y//<- 
medabad Gujevat, iianietl Bono Dhunt, who with 
his brother Sedje Dhunt, left their native country, 
to seek for better fortune: and entering the hilly 
tract, now called Sirinagitr, took service with the i-a- 
jah of the country. TJte former entertained in the 
service of the Chaandpore rajah, with M'liom, in a few 
years, he acquired considerable consequence, and was 
entrusted with high military authority. In this situ- 
ation, at tlie advice of a Jougee, wi.o appeared in a vi- 
sion, he formed the ambitious dciigii, not only of 
seizing the possessions of his master, but of aiming 
at the conquest of the M’hole country; and sueh was 
his success^ that after deposing the rajah of Cfiaand- 
pore, who was, by far the most pav/crful in the couv,- 
VoL. Vr. ' Z tn, 
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try, the I'est became an easy conquest, ami in the 
Space of a few months, the whole twenty-two dis- 
tricts are said to have been subdued to his controul, 
and he continued to govern them under the title of 
rajah of Gemaal (the ancient name of the country) 
during the rest of his lite. Dates are wanting to as- 
certain the length of his reign, as also to prove who 
were his successors, till the fifteenth generation of 
lineal descent, when Ad jet Paal appears. He is 
said to have Ik'cu the founder of Sirinagur, and there 
fixed the seat of government, where it has continued, 
under a succession of sixt}' rajahs, including the pre- 
'^Smt reisJiiusr one Pukdoo IMaan Saa. 


At my particular request to the rajah, I was fur- 
nished Avith the following table of the pi inces who 
have governed this country. 


NAMES. 

OlUtiiuCI 

of years 
reipm'd. 


NAMES. 

Number 
of year:* 
reigned. 

iiogh-Dliunt, tlie first 


Muugul Sain, 

• 

rajah, between Avhose 

15 

Choora hfiin. 

29 

reign and Adjey Pa- 


Chinta Mun, ■ 

33 

al, 900 years passed, • 


Pooren Mun, 

27 

of which no records 


Pirk-c-13aan, 

79 

exist. 

S)00 


liir Baan, 

81 

Adjey Paal, 

50 

20 

Soorey Baan, 

79 

His son, Pejey Pa- 


Kerreg Singh, 

GO 

al, 

Go 


Sooret Singh, 

72 

Liictk^ 

55 


Mahiih Singh, 

75 

5 Dehnti Paal, 

65 


Anoop Singh, 

59 

KciTcm Paal, 

70 

25 

Pertaur Singh, 

29 

Narrain Deo, 

72 


1 lurree Singh, 

39 

Iliirr Deo, 

45 


Naar, 

55 

(Jovin Deo, 

49 



65 

Jo, KaiimL-eo, 

5! 


(fOi! ■: 


Jlunjcet Deo, 

5d 

JO 


7‘> 

InuLi S i.;;!, 

35 


fJoe'-L'c Naat, 

vQ 


Lcdiiiii 
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NAMES. 

Number 
of years 
reigned. 

JLechnie Naat, 

6‘9 

Preeim Naat, 

71 

Saada Nund, 

65 

35 Perma N und, 

63 

Malia Nund, 

63 

Sooka Nund, 

61 

Suba Chund, 

59 , 

Tarra Chund, 

44 

40 Maha Chund, 

52 

(ioolab Chund, 

41 

Ram Narrain, 

59 

(lobiud Narrdn, 

35 

Leclmien Narrain 

,37 

45 Jeggt’t Narrain, 

32 

Mataub Narrain- 

25 

Shectaub Nan’ain,37 
Aunund Nairain, 43 

Hcny Narrain, 

45 


30 Maliah Narrain, S3 


NAMES. 

Number 
of years 
rciened. 

Kenjeet Narrain, 

31 

Raamroo, 

33 

Chirstnroo, 

49 

Jeggeroo, 

,42 

Herroo, 

Futteh Sah, 

32 

39 

Dooleb Sah, 

30 

Purteet Sah, 

35 

Lallet Sah, 

40 


who died in 1781, 
and left fom'ifftis, 
was succeeded by 
the eldest 

60 Jakert Sah, 

and was succeed- 
. ed by his brother 
thepresentRajah, 

61 Purdoo Maan Sah. 


Total of years 3,774^. 


The extent and limits of this ra/e, according to 
the, information given by the rajah’s dcAvau, are 
marked on the south by Koadwara ghat coraputc-d 
tbrty coss from Sirindgur. On the north by Bud- 
dreemut, called ten days journey, aud on the west 
by Beslum, thirty days journey. 


The annual revenue of this country, if the rajah’s 
word is to be taken, docs not exceed five lacks and 
six thousand rupees. This includes duties on ex> 
ports and imports, the produce in grain, &c. working 
of luincs, aud washing of gold. 
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Tlie collections on cultivation are in some places- 
.paid in kind, in others'in specie, and generally in the 
proportion of one half of the produce of the soil. 

The remittances in specie, to the capital, I believe, 
are very inconsiderable; for a great deal goes in the 
payment of ‘the troops allowed to each district, one 
fo th of whom are never in employ. It is also a 
custom to ])ay, by iunkhas on different districts, the 
troops about the capital, some descriptions of ser- 
,vants, and even the dancing girls and musicians 
' vho.ar^.kept in -monthly hire. 


Of the latter description I met several, travelling, 
perhaps twenty or thirty cosscs, with an order on 
some Zemindar for three or fyur months "arrears of 
pay. 

The produce on washing the sands for gold does 
not depend on the quantity found, but upon the 
number employed in this business, each man under- 
taking this research, pays to- the rajah, for that pri- 
vilege, the sum of one hundred rupees yearly, and: 
the quantity obtained is the property of the worker, 
without deduction. 


The different places, nher-c it is sought for, arc 
Ktrempraag, Paeenlmnda, Dewpraag, llickcrca^Cj. and 
Laker^ghat. 

The position of these five places, from the best 
descriptions I could obtain, are as follows : Ket'em- 
praag lies three days journey to the eastward ot‘ 
Kedarnaat^ and on- a small river call^ the 
which has its source in the district called Budhaany 
farther east, but here join? the Aiukmndra. Paeeii- 
I . kunda 
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^mnda is on the Ganges ^ Daopr'aag at the conflu- 
ence of its two branches, called Aluknundra and 
Baghyretty ; Rkkercasc is on the Ganges about 1 20 
cosses above Hurdcmr ; and Laker~ghat a few cosses 
lower, on tlie same rivei'. 

At Naagpore and Dhunpore, the former forty 
cosses N. K and the latter lifty cosses N. of Sirim- 
gar, are two copper mines. These are worked eight 
months in the year, the richness of the ore varies 
nmch, but upon an average produces fifty per cent 
of pure metal ; one half of which goes to tlie rajah, 
the other to defray the expence of extracting i]^cu«CsKi 
the mines, smeltings aiul paying overseers. 

At Dessouly fifty or fifty-five cosses east of Shina- 
gar, is a lead mine, the whole produce of this goes to 
the rajah, aud the people, who work it, ai’e kept in 
constant pay, though their la1)our is only required 
eight months out of twelve, and sometimes not so 
long ; the quantity of -ore extracted being in pro- 
poition to the demand the rajah has for it. As a 
greater encouragement to the people who undertake 
the working of this mine, aud in consideration of 
the injuiy to which their health is exposed, they have 
small portions of land given to them, on the produce 
of which no tax is levied by the Zemindar. 

Iron is produced in several parts of the country ; 
but particularly at Chaemdpore, Belungh, Beechaant 
and Vholah, hut the labour of extracting it is so great, 
that the rajah gives up the whole to those who will 
work it. 

Other sources of revenue are the importetion of 
rock-salt and borax from Bootan ; musk in pods, 
chowries, hawks male and female, from the countries 
bordering on Buddreenaat. 




From 
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From Paeenkunda comes a species of blanket call- 
ed Punckee. They are of sheep's wool, of a texture 
resembling those sold in the Dooab and called Looees, 
but stronger and finer. 

From RoMlcund all kind of cotton cloths are im- 
ported, as also considerable quantities of salt, the 
kind brought from Lahore, knoM'n Oommonly by the 
name Nemrik Lahooree. This the Bootan people carry 
back in exchange for the merchandize they bring. A 
kind of rice is also imported from the southern coun- 
tries, below the ghats, remarkable for the odour it 
when boilecl. It is produced in several 
parts of Hindustan, but particularly in the mountain- 
ous countries of 

At the different ghats or passes into the mountains, 
duties on imports and some kinds of exports are levi- 
ed ; which, according to the best information 1 could 
obtain, is on an average about six per cent on their 
value, but on some, paiticular articles, an additional 
duty is laid. The pass at Coaekvara is rented by an 
officer called JIakem, who pays annually to the rajali 
twelve thousand rupees. , 

Upon the authority of the rajah's historian, this 
raaje was, for many years, exempt from tribute to 
any one. In the reigii of Acbar, that prince de- 
manded of the rajah of Sirinagur, an account of the 
revenues of his raaje, and a chart of the country^ 
The r^ah being then at court, repaired to the pre- 
sence the following day; and in. obedience to the 
commands of the king, presented a true statement 
of his finances, and for thC' chart of the country, he 
humorously introduced a lean camel, saying “this 
is a faithful picture of the territory' 1' possess ; up and 
dm'n ((micfiaHeechu), zxid r^txy pbox” ‘ The king 
smiled at the ingenuity of the tlioUght, and told him 
that from the revenues of a country realized with so 
much labour, and in amomit so small, he had no- 
* .* thing 
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tiling to Hemand. From that period, to the invasion , 
of the country, hy the Gorka rajah, it does not ap- 
pear that triliute has been paid to any one ; but on 
the restoration of peace, some time in the year 1 752, 
that ra jah demanded, in consideration of relinquish- 
ing all the conquests he had made in- the Hhinagur 
country, that it should be subject to the payment of 
the sum of 25,000 rupees annually. This stipulation 
was ratified by the -S'nvvr/g’Mf rajah, aijd the tribute is 
regularly paid. A A-akecl, or his part, resides at the 
court of thcGVjjVtYi rajah ; and at the period when the 
tribute becomes due, an othocr is sent, half way be- 
tween Napaiil and Sh'inagur, to meet and receive^i^ . 

The standing forces of the rajah consist of about 
5000 men, ct^mmonly called Pcadahs : these are va- 
riously armed, according to the.custom of tliepart of 
the country in which they are starioned ; that is to 
say, with match-locks, bows and arrows, and the 
sword and shield : the greater number bear the latteiL 
and it is the established and favourite weapon of the 
country. This body of men is distributed through 
the several districts, to assist in the collections of the 
country. One thousand of the number remain at 
the capital. No attention is shewn either to their 
dress, or discipline, and they are paid with little rcr 
gularity. 

The natives of Slriuffgur profess the Hindu religion, 
in the exercise of which I could not discover any va- 
riation, from the practice of the lower parts of ITuir 
dusian. 

Tire town is inhabited by two races of people, dis- 
tinguished by a difference of feature. This I am in- 
clined to account for, by supposing that many of the 
natives of the lower countries have, at difi'erent and 
jdistant periods, emigrated to this part of the world, 
for the advantage of commerce. It is also commou 
for men of, opulence and extensive trade, in other 
^ • 154 parts 
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parts of India, to send their agfnts here, to establish 
a kind of central communication, between Bootaan 
and the lower Hinditsian. Many of these people have 
settled for the rest of tlicir lives, and their families, 
naturalized, and knowing no other homes, have con- 
tinued, arid encrcascd. From the difference, in 
Stature and features,' between these people and the 
aborigines of the country, it may be concluded that 
they have little or no intercourse together. The lat- 
ter arc of lower stature, they have better proportioned 
limbs, faces rounder, eyes a little smaller, and noses 
shorter, but not ilatlened. 


Tlie dress of the Sirmagur mountains is seldom 
more, among the men, in the cold season, than a 
course thick blanket, folded loosely over the body, 
so as to cover all the breast, and vcachingjust below 
the knee. The legs and arms remain unco^’ered ; on 
their heads they wear a small cap, and on their feet, 
a kind of netted sandal, made ofieather thongs, with 
soles of thicker leather. In the hot season, they 
wear a kind of frock, of a coarse cloth, manufactur- 
' ed in the country, from the common cultivated hemp. 
Tliis the M'omeu also wear, made into a close bodied 
kind of gown and petticoat, with sleeves' to the el- 
bow, above the breast drawing together with a 
string. Over all, th^ wear a loose cotton cloth, of 
lighter texture ; they have seldom any other orna- 
ments than beads of glass about their necks, and 
rings of various coloured glass upon their wrists. 


I observed many of the natives of Sirimgur afflicted 
with those tumours in the neck commonly called 
wens : some were of a very large size, but never 
tioublesome, or attended with pain. From my en- 
quiries,, this disorder is not general through the 
country, but incident only to those natives who re- 
side near rivers which receive increase from the raelt- 


The 
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The country to the northward of Sirirngto', when 
viewed from one of the highest ridges, above the 
valley, discovers five or six ranges or broken chains 
of hills rising wdth a gradation above each other. 
The last or most elevated, reaches, to appearance, 
about half way up from the base of the stujjcndous 
Himahya, whose snowy summits terminate the view 
from hence. None of the intermediate ranges ex- 
hibit the smallest appearance of snow; and though, 
in the winter season, those nearest to the high ridge, 
may receive partial falls of r... yet no part remains 
long upon their surfaces. 

With the inclination to pay all possible^rikfSfence 
and submission to the accuracy and judgment of Mr. 
Danill, who visited this capital in 17^9, yet I must 
here notice a remark by Mr. Hen x ell in his last 
valuable memoir ofa map o? Hiiidnsfan, given upon the 
autiiority of the former. Tlte reader is there ixiduced 
to conclude that a part of the base of the snowy 
mountains, is at a very inconsiderable distance from 
the valley of Slrirngur. 

Mr. Daniel acknowledges, however, he trusted 
to the I’eports t)f the natives, wlio make the distance 
fourteen or fifteen geographic miles. Hut it is cer- 
tainly much greater, and, I believe, cannot be less 
than eighty English miles. 

I have observed clsewbere that in tracing the 
river Aluktmiidra from below upwards, through the 
valley of Sirinagur, the course is eastern ; and I find, 
as tar as the information of the natives can he trusted, 
that in a distance of about three days journey, it 
takes a more northerly dii'cction, near a place called 
Roodreepraag, where it is joined by a river about 
half its size, called Kallec Gonga, the source of 
which is in the mountains near Kidaar-nauth to the 
north : and its principal branch from a place called 
Sindoo Sogur, issuing out of the rocks. Trom Rood- 
reepraag the course is continued about N. E. and 

at 
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at the distance of three days journey, in that dit^c* 
tion, near Keremprmg, the Jliiknundra receives a 
small river, called Finder, the source of which is iu 
Budhaan, the country bordering the rajah’s territo- 
ries on the N. E. 

From Kerempraag, at the distance of two days 
journey, in much the same direction, and near a 
place called Nundpraag, it receives the Gurrela 
Ganga. This branch runs through the district of 
Dexsmily, and has its source in the nmuntains to the 
eastward. 

Froiii Nvndpraag, the Aluhmmdra is said to take 
a more northerly direction, and at Bisxenpraag, re- 
ceives a river from the eastward as large as itself, 
called Dood Gmtga^ or the milk river, it also is known 
by the name Dliwukc. Pretty near its junction with 
the Aluknundra, it runs between' two villages called 
(jiiirra and Nitty. 

Bissenpraag is situated near the base of the moun- 
tain, on which stands the famous tenijjlc of Buddrcc'' 
fiaat and is of some importance, as being the resi- 
dence of the pundits ami principal Hindus ot'Bnddree- 
maat. Here they hold their durbars, exercise their 
laws and the duties of tlieir religion, in the greatest 
state of security from foreign intruders, and can at 
any time seclude themselves from the rest of the 
\v<)ild, by a removal of the joalahs or rope bridges, 
which form the communication across the Aluli‘ 
nundra. 

Tire town consists of about 800 houses, it is- a 
place of some trade, and the inhabitants are all //w- 
dm: m'y informer told me, no one of any other reli- 
gion, has yet found his way to Buddrenaat, and 
that if 1 attempted the visit, it must be at the ex- 
press permission of the rajah of Sirhwgur. It was, 
liitherto, a part of my plan, to proceed as far as that 
celebrated spot, and I had every encouragement to 

believe 
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believe this permission would have been granted me. 
But i found, on the most particular enquiry, as to 
the nature of the road, that I should not be able to 
execute the journey in less than fifteen days ; even 
without halting, for the purpose of rest, or prose- 
cuting any enquiries, relative to the nature or pro- 
ductions of the country. My return, therefore, could 
not have been effected in time to leave the moun- 
tainous country before the commencement of the pe- 
riodical rains. I consecpiently determined on leaving 
Sirinagur, and marching back by the tract I came. 

The immediate execution of this plan became 
oessary, because the excessive heat had alwMdy^e^n 
to shew its infiucnce upon my servants, two or three 
of whom were laid up with violent fevers. I there- 
fore took leave of the rajali on the evening of the 
2d, and next morning began my march towards 
Futtehgurir, which was accomplished, without any 
occurrence, that merits to be recorded. 
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Enu'weration Ojf Plants noticed in the fife- 
ceding Touff between Hurdwar and Siriria- 
gur, in the months of April and May, 1790- 

MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Coshis Spedosus of Dr. Smith. — Common fo the 
skirts of these mountains ; the stems now in a dry 
and withered state, the roots brought thence have 
since flowered. Flowers white, large, produced in 
a close imbricated teraiinal spike. Leaves sessile, 
in spiral like ortlcr, lanced, cntii'c, one ner\cd, 

•*-«Maooth, vcinless. Calyx aboAT, cylindrical, tubu- 
lar, thrcte cleft ; diAdsioiis lanced, erect, coloured, 
permanent. Petals three, unequal, ovate, pointed, 
with- the base sliglitly truncated. Nectary one 
leaved, large, vaved, spreading, tAvo lipp’d: base 
tubular, superior lip oblong, lanced, three toothed, 

■i shorter tlian the iufrvipr, authcr-bcaring. Anthers 
oblong, tv-o parted, adhering to the upper lip of 
the nectary, an inch below the point. Germ be- 
neath, roundish, gibbous, style shorter than the 
nectary, filiform, placed between the anthers. 
Stigma headed. Pericarp, &c. ashiLix. croAvn- 
‘ed with the highly coloured calyx. Flowers in 
August. 

Curcuma . — In the forests betAATen Hnrtkcar and 
Coiuhcara ghat, noAV in floAver. Scape from nine 
to twelve inches bigli, croAvded Avith a cIIoav floAvers 
and numerous large, ovate-pointed bracts, imbri- 
cated; and towards the extremity of the scape, 
highly coloured w'ith a rose red. LeaA’^es radical, 
long, and lanced, but do not appear during inflo« 
lescence. 

DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jasmhurm 1. With climbing stem, columnar; 

branches opposite, distant. 'Leaves simple, oppo- 
site, petioled, oblong, ovate, accuminate, entire^ 
«>nioovh, lour inches by one and a half. Flowers 

axillary, 
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axillary, sometimes terminal ; peduncles long, slen- - 
> tier, threaclform, two or three from the same base, 
one flowered. Calyx my small, tubular, live- 
toothed; toothlets short. Corol tubular, long, 
Bordet, five-parted, divisions longer than the tube, ' 
linear. Pound climbing amongotherbushesati)o#«/(. 

Jasminum 2. — Leaves simple, paired, few, petioled, 
ovate, much rounded, entire, terminated by a short 
obtuse acumen ; the large leaves three and a half 
inches long, two and a half broad. Flowers in 
small tenninal cymes. Calyx belled, small, five- 
toothed ; toothlets linear, distant. Corol tubular, 
cylindrical. Border the length of thjitubsnive- 
parted, oblong, equal. Grows to a small tree, in 
the forests about Hiudzmr. Flowers, white, sweet 
scented. 

Jasminum 3. — Leaves alternate, pinnated with an odd 
one ; leaflets from two to three pair, subsessilc, 
lance-ovate, entire, smooth, the lower ones least, 
terminal one largest, eleven lines by five, but vari- 
able. Petioles angular. Peduncles terminal, slen- 
der, one flowered. Calyx small, belled, five-tooth- 
ed ; toothlets, awled, small, distant. , Corol, tubu- 
lar, long. Border five -parted, divisions ovate, 
shorter than the tube, .spreading. Branches angu- 
lar, straggling. Found on the side of a water- 
course, between the mountains at Adwaanee, grow» 
to a large bush, flowers yellow, and very sweet. 

JusticiaThyrsiformis. — Leaves opposite, petioled, ellij>- 
tico-lanceolate, intire. The flowers are produced oxk 
thyrse-like terminal spikes, intermixed with nume- 
rous oblong bracts, ringent, and of a dull orange 
colour. It comes neai*est to Justicia Coccinea of 
Dr. Smith, in SclFas. No. 8. 'Jlie trivial name . 
is added on tlie opinion of Doctor Roxburgh. It 
grows to a large strong bush on the sides of the 
Koa-nullah, near Anismr, 

Salvia mtegrifolia. — Leaves opposite, sessile, sub- 
ovate, entire, woolly, mostly from the lower part 
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dP the Stem. Flowers in whorls ; of, a light blue, 

. about six in each whorL Calyx two lipped, the 
upper lip three toothed, the lower two toothed, 
and twice longer; the mouth much enlarged. 
Grows among stones, with a strong fibrous root, 
■difficult to withdraw. Stem herbaceous, about a 
foot high, angular. The natives gather the young 
fiowers and dress with their common food. The 
specific name is given on the opinion of Doctor 

ItOXBURGH. 

TRIANDRIA MONOGTOIA. 

Leaves various, those of the root hearted, 
obtuse intire ; petioles semicylindrical, long, dow- 
ny, stem leaves sessile, more pointed, sometimes 
slightly lobed at the base. Flowers triandrous, of 
•a pale pink and white, in compound terminal um- 
bells. Seeds crowned with a twelve-rayerl pappus. 
Hoot fleshy, sending forth many long slender fibres, 
soon after taken out of the earth, becomes highly 
‘scented, which it retains as long as in a vegetating 
state. It is found in several parts of the moun- 
tains, affects moist and shaded situations, is herba- 
ceous, grows to about eighteen inches high, very 
slender. It seems to differ only in the root fron> 
the Jaiamajtsi of Doctor Roxbuuch, to which these 
have no rcscmblauce. 

TETRAISIDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Jxora. tomentosa of Doctor Roxburgh. — Found in 
tire neighbourhood of Glihiouly, near the Koa-nul- 
iah, acquires tlie size of a pretty large tree, though 
of deformed growth, now in flower. Flovvera white, 
numerous. 

TEISTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

^indrosace, rolundlfolia. — A Ircautiful little herba- 
ceous plant, found in great abundance on the 
most elevated ridges of mountains, one day's 

iouruev 
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journey S. W. of Sirinagur. Leaves radical, pc-' 
tided, subrotund, irregularly sinuated. Petioles 
very long, villous. Flowers about the size of acow- 
slip, in uinbells, a pretty mixture of white and red, 
with tints of yellow. Involucre, many leaved, the 
leaves toothed. Perianths, unequal, in some flow- 
ei-s larger than the. corol, many scattered hairs 
mixed with the flowers. 

Tj)iiicera qiiinqttelocularix. — A pretty large bush, with 
Jong slender branches. Lc:i\ es opposite, petioled, 
ovate, pointed, sometimes elliptical, entire. Flow- 
ers axillary, on slyOit solitary peduncles, eaclj^c- 
duncle raising tyfo sessile florets. At the base of 
tlie florets, a due-leaved bract, or rather, 1 think, 
common calyx, two parted, divisions ovate, con- 
cave, coloured. Proper perianth above, small, five 
toothed, coloured, withering. Corol, one petalled, 
tubular. Border two partetf, or two lipp’d ; upper 
lip oblong, obtuse, entire, reflected ; lower more 
than twice broader, four toothed. Pericarp in au 
half ripe state, appears to be a capsule, five celled, 
with about five small, ovate, red seeds in each cell. 
Doctor Roxburgh consider the characters of 
Loniccra and Hamellm united in this plant, but 
thinks the irregular corol will fix it as a speeimeu 
of the former, and to the secon4 section thereof, 
and comes ncarc.st Xylosteum, but the five celled 
capsule, and very short common peduncle precludes 
the idea of their being the same. It grows in the 
vallies about Adwaance. 

Varhasyum Thapsus. — In the valley near Dojtf//; a ro- 
bust plant, from four to five feet high, and fr(»m 
the profusion of its yellow fluwers, very showy. 
The natives have a superstitious notion of the efii- 
cacy of this plant in protecting them from the visi- 
tations of evil spirits. It is known by tlie name 
Aakul~bcr, or ver. 

Datura^ Strapiordum. — ^In every part of the moun- 
tains, where villages are» found. The natives are 

Slur'll irMtK 
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. the seeds to increase the intoxicating powers of 
their common spirituous liquors. The' capsules 
they use as a suppurative. Datura is also the name 
of this plant, inmost parts of Hindustan; and pro- 
bably has been carried from the east, to the wes- 
tern world. 

EhretUi Timfolia. — Found both above and below the 
ghauts — grows to a pretty large tree, now in flower, 
ripens its fruit about the end of May. The berry 
is about the size of a pepper corn, one celled, four 
seeded, of an orange yellow insipidly sweet. The 
natives pickle the unripe berries in vinegar, and 
•cut with their common food. 

Vtntilago. — I.eaves altern^Uc, petioled, two faced, ob- 
long-ovate, acuminated, slightly serrated, serra- 
tures wide, unequal : petioles very sliort, cylindri- 
cal, doAvny. Panicles terminal, peduncles, downy. 
This plant climbs ovfcr other trees Avith a strong 
contorted stem. The natives of the mountains ap- 
ply the bark in a green state, to many useful pur- 
poses, as cordage. 

Celastrus Sca7ideus !.■ — In most of the forests about 
Hurdzear, and valUes above the ghaxits. 

Celastrus 2. — Leaves alternate, petioled, subrotund, 
acuminated, serrulate, smooth. Branches slender, 
cylindiical, spotted. FloAA^crs, in terminal dicho- 
tomous, panicles, very small, pale green. GroAvs 
to a small tree — in the valley about Dosah and 
Crhinouly. 

Cedrela. — ^The tree commonly callcil Toon, described 
by Sir Willi.am Jones, in A. K. vol. IV, page 
281, is found in the forests bordering the moun- 
tains below the ghauts. G roAvs to a tall tree, but 
seldom of c'onsiderahle thickness. Is more in es- 
teem for household furniture by Europeans, than 
for any use the natives put it to-, bears resemblance 
to mahogany, but of much coarser fibre. 

Doubtful genus coming nearest to Hirtella. — A small 
tree on the verge of a rivulet, a few miles S. W. of 
Sirhwgur, near the road. Leaves difiuse, petioled, 
ovate, entire smooth. Petioles long, cylindrical, 

highly 
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highly coloured, of a dark shining red, the nerves 
and veins of the leaves, young branches and leaves 
coloured in the same na,anner. Flowers very small, 
produced on terminal compound diffuse panicles. 
Peduncles long, very slender, filiform, hairy, 
stained. Calyx beneath, five cleft, divisions equal, 
ovate pointed. Corol, five petals, equal, ovate, 
obtuse, filaments five, very short Germ, reniform, 
compressed. Style from the depressed- margin of 
the germ, very short. Stigma simple, a little de- 
pressed. Pericarp, resembles a legume, about the 
size of the seed of Ervum-!t tis, reniform, con- 
taining one seed of the same shape, attached=»to 
the suture of the valve. ° 

Vitis. — Leaves agree pretty well with the description 
of V. Indka, except that in this plant, they are ex- 
tremely hoary on both sides, white beneath, brown, 
above, five nerved. The petioles, peduncles, and 
citri, are also veiy hoary. Grows in dry situations 
in the forests about DosaJi and JBelkate^mm in 
flower. 

Gardenia Uliginosa 1. Roxburgh. — Grows to a large 
tree in the forests on the borders of the mountain, 
between Hurdwar and Cocuiwara. The flowers 
hexandrous, very large, coriaceous, of a cream 
white. It is found also in the lower parts of i?o- 
Inlcitnd near Futtchgurh, flowers in the month of 
June, 

Gardenia 2. — A small tree in the vicinity of Hurdwar^ 
thoniy, branches opposite and thoniy, thorns op- 
posite^ diverging, rigid streight, one terminating 
the branch, an inch or more in length. , Leave.s 
obvate, attenuated at the base, half sessile, bundled, 
three or more entire, llowers mostly hexandipus ; 
of a yellowish white mixed with green, scattered 
about the extremities of the branches, sessile ; du- 
ring inflorescence, few leaves on the tiee, and those 
of the preceding year, ripe fruit remaining, about 
the bigness of a, middle sized orange, orbicular ; 
resembles more R drupe than berry. Seeds nume- 
Voi. VI. - A a rous. 
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, I'OUS', nestling in a softish pulp, contained in aljOrrl 
live or six valved shell, land this enveloped in a 
spongy fleshy pulp,, half an inch thick, of a green- 
ish white within, externally of a brownish ash, and 
smooth. ' 

.Gardenia 3. — A plant of humble groAvth, shrubby, • 
none seen exceeding two feet in height, growing 
among fragments of rocks on the elevated riilge 
near Chkhooa. Leaves terminating the branches, 
without order, rather crowded, petioled, mostly 
obovate, entire, smooth, one inch by half -an inch, 
petiole very short. Flowers axillary, single, on 
•fiolita^ short peduncles, of a giepnish white coloui', 
and very sweet to the smell. Perianth aljove, one 
leaved, half five cleft, <Hvisions awled, erect, per- 
manent. Corel, funnel form, tnlx* long, widening 
upwards, partly closed alwut the mkldle by a ring 
or silky down. Border five-parted, divisions ovate, 
equal. Filaments short, within the tulie. An- 
thers oblong, partly within the tube. Gervn glo- 
bular. Style length of the tube. Stigma two 
lobed, lobes, ovate, flattened, appressed. Pericarp-, 
a berry crowned* with the calyx, about the size of 
a common pea, one celled, tour seeded. 

Nerium reticalata. 1. — A strong climber, about the 
trees near Attusour. 

Nerium 52 — ^With leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, 
pointed entire, downy ; petioles very short, gib- 
bous': follicles two. long, a little compressed, 
l^eadth of the forefinger. The flowers terminate 
the bi’UTiches, on four or live short divieltd pedun- 
cles, about the size of a primrose, of a greenish 
white, very sweet scented. It is found in plenty 
in the forests at the foot of the ghaut. Both flow- 
er and fruit now on the tree. The nectary in this 
species differs from the generic description ; it is 
here composed of twelve yellow tridentated scales, 
about half the length of the stamens, neither are 
the anthers tenninated by threads, but rigid at the 

apices. I have called it a Nerium in deference to 

- 1 
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the judgment of a better botanist, but it will bear 
comparison with the next genus Echites, I think. 
Echites Antidysentricum. Rox.— lA sm'all tree in the 
forests about Hurdwar. Leaves opposite, halfor 
sulvpetioled, ovate, oblong, pointed, entire, waved, 
smooth, shining, one nerved, with many pairs of 
lateral, parallel, ribs. The Linnean characters of 
the fructification, do not strictly agree with this 
plant. The nectary is here wanting. Anthers al- 
most at the bottom of the tube, filaments, scarcely 
any. The follicles agree wth those of Nerium An- 
tidysentricum. The seeds are in great repute among 
the natives of Hindustan as a vermifuge. -.■< 
Genus not determined. — A small tree, orrafher large 
bush, growing by the road side near Teyka-ka-Ma- 
anda. Leaves about the tops of the branches, irre- 
gularly opposite, petioled, ovate, variously pointed, 
serrated, smooth, one nerved ; petioles short. Flow- 
eis panicled about the ends of the branches — 
yellowish, with many brown veins, more coloured 
above. Calyx five cleft, expanding, .the divisions 
slightly lacerated at the edges, rounded, coloured. 
Corol, five petalcd — petals oklbng, ovate, obtuse, 
twice larger than the calyx, with a short claw. 
Filaments five, shorter than the corol, enlai-ged be- 
low, and resembling the germ, slightly coalescing 
at the base into a ring. Anthers oblong, erect. 
Germ above, orbicular, smooth, the size of the 
glandulous base of the; stamens, in the center of 
them. Style the length of the stamens, filiform, stig- 
ma simple, truncated. Pericarp, not seen. 

PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Apocynum. — A strong climbing bush, spreading itself 
with much proftisibn over the under wood of fo- 
rests be^een Dosah tmA Sirinagur. The flowers 
numerous, pure white, and higlrly scented, size of 
a primrose, oranches cylindrical, opposite, leaves in 
the same order, -petioled, lance-ovate, entire, 

, smooth ; petioles sliort. Calyx five-parted, small, 
lanced, dovny. Corol one petaled, wheeled, tube, 

A a, 2 length 
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lengtli of the Calyx. Boeder five cleft, segmcftts, 
ecjual, rounded, spreading. Nectary, five glandu- 
lous bodies, sui rounding the germ, filaments five, 
short, compressed, iiitctnally downy, anthers rigid, 
oblong, pointed, convCiging, clelt at the base. 
Germs two. Style length of the stamens, stigma 
oval, compressed, two lobetl, attenuated. Pericarp, 
follicles two, oblong, bellied, pointed, smooth, 
one celled, one valved, seeds numerous, imbricated, 
compressed, crowned with long silky pappus. It 
bears some affinity to the genus Echiiea. It is also 
found in several parts llohikundvmA the Dooab. 
y^.«‘/e/Mfl«^loubtful. — A shrubby climber, now coming 
into flower — branches cylindrical, smooth, oppo- 
site. Leaves opposite, heart ovate, much rounded 
beneath, pointerd above, petiolcd. Flowers in' ax- 
illary nodding cymes, of a pale green. Calyx fivc- 
clcfl, small, villous, divisions ovate, tqual, spread- 
ing. Corol flat, border five-cleft, segments broad, 
obtusely ovate. Nectary, five glandular corpus- 
cles, into Vhich the anthers arc inserted without 
filaments. Germs two, .styles none. Pericarp not 
.seen, therefore its place in the system yet doubtful. 
Found near the ghat of Coad'xara. 
tJemiarid, doubtful. — A shrubby busli, with nume- 
rous .slender stems and branches, and covered with 
a profusion of minute yellow flowers. Leaves al- 
ternate, petioled, ovate, rather elliptical, entire, 
«mootii, petioles short. Calyx five-parted, divi- 
-sions unequal, erect, coloured. Corol none. Nec- 
tary, five minute glandulous, tlirce toothed scales, 
surrounding tlie foot of thestylc.s. Filaments five, 
capillary, longer than the calyx, erect, inserted 
into the base of the calyx. Anthere, simple, erect. 
Styles two, filiform. Stigmas simple, recurvated. 
Germ too minute for inspection in its present state, 
and as the pericarp is not yet seen, future obsei-va- 
tiou must determine the genus yet doubtful. Many 
. bushes of it grow in the forest about Coadroara — it 
was ulSierved in the middle of May, therefore we 

may 
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may conclude the month of June would be a fitter 
tinie for the examination. 

Gefitiana Jiatta , — Growing and flowering, in much 
abundance and beauty, on the elevated mountuius 
near Cbickooa. 

PENTANDRIA TllIGYNIA. 

A slender twiggy climbing plant, on the mountains 
near Ilurduar. Branches alternate, columnar, 
smooih, scattered. Leaves alternate, shortly pe- 
tiolcd, ovate, oblong, attenc. :;cd, sometimes a lit- 
tle hearted at the base, entire, smooth, distant. 
Near the termination of each branch is generally 
one simple cirrus. Flowers terminal, ^oinetimes 
axillary, in .s!enil<;r diffuse panicles, rather incon- 
spicuous, and very small. Calyx, one leaved, half 
five-cleft, divisions e(jual. Corol none. Stamens 
five, little longer than the calyx. Anthers twin. 
Germs tlirec, orbicular, smooth, very small. Style 
one, the length of the stamens,. Stigma headed, 
five-cornered. Pericarp. 

PE>i TANDil lA PENTAGYNIA. 

Linnm lri^:ynum. Roxb. — A plant well ' known in 
oiir gardens at Garfv^pweand Ludenmp. by the name 
Gul-ashurjce, is a native of the high mountains, 
between Naiaana and Aikcaance. It is perennial, 
shrubby, grows to a spreading bush about four feet 
high, stem and branciie.s erect, slender, piped. It 
makes a handsome appearance with its numerous 
yellow flowers in March and April, would doubt- 
less by some care thrive in the climate of Britain- 

UEXANPRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Berberis lUcifolia . — Grows in plentjr in the valley 
through which the Koa-nullaii has its course, now 
Rill in floAver, and green fruit. The fruit when ripe 
Is black, stnd eat by the natives. The wood is of a 

Aaa • deep 
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deep yellow, and used in dying, but under the ma- 
nagement of the natives the colour is not per- 
manent. 

IIEXANDRIA TllIGYNIA. 

Rmnex Aegyptius axiA liumex AcetOKella. — Along the 
sides and dry parts of the Koa-nullah. 

OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Polpgomim Comobculiis. — Grovinj:; along /sides 
of the Koa-nullah. In some parts of tl moun- 
tains it is cultivated for common foot among 
the poorer natives, 

ENEANDllIA MONOGYNIA. 

Laurm Cassia . — Grows to the size of a small tree, on 
the sides of the mountains, near the roads to the 
nprthward of Belkate. In addition to the Liwiean 
generic characters, noticed. P('tais liairy, anthers 
the length of the filaments, slightly compressed, 
four celled, four valved, or with tour lids, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen, fly up, and leave the 
cells very distinct. 

DECAN DRIA MONOGYNIA. 

BauMnia Scandens. — Growing on the skirts of the 
forest along the Ganges, near Hurdivar, spreading 
itself most p rofusely over the beads of every other 
. tree ; and mostly concealing w'ith its broad leaves, 
tlie foliage and branches of the trees on which it 
climbs. The flowers are a mixture of white and 
cream colour, produced on simple terminal ra- 
cemes. Stavr.ens une«{ual, three only fertile. Le- 
gume large compressed. Found also on the moun- 
tains above the ghais. 

'Bauhtnia Varkgata . — Common to the mountains; 
also a variety with milk white flowers, both in 
flo^ytT. 


Guilandhia 
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Guilcmdina Moringa. — ^In the forests at the foot of 
the mountains. Trees very large and numerous^ 
now in fruit only. 

Murmya Exotka. — Growing to the size of a laige 
bush in the valley wcax Amsour, now in.flower. 
j*fdia Azadirachta. — Grows to a large spreading tree 
the forest near Coadzoara, now in flowea\ 

Dc %1. — Growing near Coadwara at the foot of the 

gi and in the neighbourhood of Hurdwar, a 
larg reading lofty tree, full in flower, the young 
leave ^t stal ling forth ; these ar£ pinnated : leaf- 

lets try. 1 flvc to six pair, with an odd one, sessile, 
ovate, pointed, sei’ated. blowers of a pale yel- 
low, varied by tinls of brownish orange irom the 
coloured calyxes, produced on terminal compound 
racemes. Calyx one leave;', pitchered, coloured, 
mouth five-clclt, expanding, withering. Corol 
petals five, lance-linear, alternate with the .divi- 
sions or the calyx, and inserted into the sinuses. 
Stamens, filaments ten, awled, hairy, the alternate 
ones shorter, inserted into the calyx, anthers ob 
long, furrowerl. Pistil, genn above, roundish, 
slightly depressed. Style thread-form, tlie length 
of the calyx, hairy, partly coloured. Stigma, 
headed, dejiressed, five-cornered. Pericarp drupe, 
dry, orbicular, with distant rounded angles, de- 
pressed. Seed, nuts five, size of a small pepper- 
corn, roundish, hard, futrowed, each containing 
one seed, of the same foim. It comes nearest 
to Qumjuali'!, and if it cannot be admitted there, 
will probably form a new genus. 

Doubtful. ---Growing in forests of oak on the high 
ridge of mountains near Jdioaance, a large tree, 
just now con.spicuous, for its abundant display of 
large crimson flowers, leaves without order about 
the upper part of the branches, petiolcd, lancc-ob? 
long, entire smooth above, hoary white beneath. 
The flowers, are produced on terminal simple 
racemes. Calyx one leaved, very small, coloured, 
five toothed, toothlets obtuse, the tw*o superior 
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ones larger, deciduous. Corel, one petaled, large, 
tubular, bell mouthed, tube very wide, contract- 
ing at the case. Border five cleft, divisions broad, 
unequally end nicked. Stamens, filaments ten, 
of unequal lengths, the longest the length of the 
corol, erect, appressed to the sides of the germ. 

, Anthers oblong, thick, incumbent. Germ above, 
columnar, hoaiy, marked with the pressure €f tlie 
stamens. Style longer than the stamens. S'Jgma 
headed, round, depressed. Pericarp, capsiue, co- 
lumnar, ten celled, many seeded. It ar.proaches 
nearest to lihodo^ndron, but will probably not be 
admissible there ; and, perhaps, will form a new 
genus, c/riie natives called it JSooram, the wood 
is used for making the stocks of matchlocks. 

Arbutm doubtful. — A tree of medium size found in 
forests of fir, oak, &c. between Nutmna and Ad~ 
toaanee^ crowded racemes of white monopetalous 
flowei’s, terminal and drooping. Leaves alternate, 
petioled ovate, pointed, entire. Calyx half five- 
cleft, small, divisions ovate, erect. Corol pitcher- 
ed, many times longer than the calyx, bellied, 
neck very narrow ; mouth five toothed, toothlets 
-equal, short, obtuse. Stamens, filaments ten, 
sometimes longer than the coral, and confined by 
the narrowness of the neck within it, awled, thick 
at the base, somewhat hairy, inserted into the 
base of the tube. Genn above, globular, seated 
on a five-cornered fleshy receptacle. Pericarp (in 
an unripe state) beiry five-celled, many seeded. 
The natives call the tree Ahtar, and apply the 
expressed juice of the leaves with much success in 
cutaneous eruptions. 

DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

"Bamsterm lienghalemis, Lin. Syst. Nat. cur. Gw el. 
11. p. 724. — GiKrtnera Indka, ib. p. 6'85. — Hip~ 
tage Afada bloio, GiRiiTNEa., II. 169, t. 116.-^ — 
Gcertnera Raccuma, lioxn. Ind. Plants, Vol. I. 
N. ]S, — This plan? so well described by the late 
Sir V\’iLLiA,w Jones, vol. 1\^ Amtich Re- 
searches, 
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searches, g^o^vs in gi'eat abunclance in several parts 
of the mountains, but particularly bn the banks of 
the Koa-nullah n^ar Dosah, climbing profusely up- 
on other trees, and beautiful in display of its crowd- 
ed racemes of flowers. 

DECANDRIA PEOTAGTNIA. 

Sp^ w Myrohalanm. — A forest tree between Am- 

sOi '\(\ Ghinouly, now in flower. 

Sedum ''um. — Growing out of the interstice? of 
stone laid against the slvpes-of mountains, 

to retain t,he soil from waslun^down. The white 
flowers have tints of pale red, and make a pretty" 
show in so humble a plant. 

Oxalis Acelosella. — On the heights, of CkichoQa, on a 
small spot of pasture. 

Cerasthm Alplmm — ^About Teyka-ka-Mmnda. 

Doubtful. — round in the neighbourhood of Adwaa- 
iiee. A slender bushy shrub. Leaves opposite, 
sub-petioled, lance-ovate, sometimes obtuse, 
serrulate, rough, dovmy beneath. Calyx one- 
leaved, belled : border half five-cleft : division 
equal, ovate, pointed, erect. Corol, petals five, 
ovate, cut off at the base, equal, about twice Ipng- ' 
er than the calyx, spreading. Nectari^, ten ob- 
long, compressed, erect scales, forming a coronet, 
but not conjoined ; as long as the petals,’ the al- 
ternate ones less, broadest at their apicesi and 
widely notched, staminiferous, seated on the ^erm- 
covering receptacle. Stamens, filaments ten, very 
short, filiform, of vdiich five arc inserted into the 
apices of the longest nectarious scales, and five into 
the sides of the shorter, about the middle. An- 
thers globulai", four cornered, alternately less, 
erect. Germ above, globular, covered with a 
fleshy depressed ring. Styles five, filiform, length 
of the petals, approximated, rising through the 
middle of the germ-covering receptacle. Stigmas 
simple. Pericarp (in an unripe state) capsular, 
round, five-celled. Seeds numerous, ^^ached to 
1 a rccep- 
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' ■ a receptacle in each cell. It will most likely 
foim a new genus. Tlie flowers are white, on ter- 
minal, solitary racemes, and scattered. 

DODECANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Carfaeoa Tapia . — A forest tree in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, and now in flower, 

Gnslea-tomenlosa, l)r. Roxburgh. — In great p/entv 
about Thirthvar, and the interior part p-. 
mountains. The flower used as a cooling oudi- 
cine hy the natives, and as a colouririp, «hug in. 
combination witlr'the root of tiaijoHa iu 

dying red, as described by Dr. Huntkh, in Asiatkk 
Reseai’cBes, vol. IV. 

DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Euphorbia-Camrietisls. — In se\'ci'al parts of tJie moun- 
tains. 

ICOSANDRIA JdONOGYNIA. 

Pumca-f^ravatam. — (.rrf>wiug on tlic .sides of the 
mountains, between Jklkale and Nataam, two or 
three small trees, now in flower ; the fruit never 
eatalfle the natives ; ay ; callal by them Daarmce- 
Kutiii. 

Primus. — A cherry tree, of common size, found in 
several places, between the mountains. J.eaves 
irregiilady alteinate, pctioletl, serrulated, smooth, 
shining, \Vith two globular glands at the base. — llie 
trust in dusters, about the size of the hluck Hert- 
fordshire ehersy, of a roundi.sh oval, acid and 
astringent in a ripe state, and of a dull red colour. 
The nut furrowed iind thick. I’he wootl is in much 
esteem among the travelling Fakeers for bludgeons 
:m<{ M-aikiug sticks, and known in common by the 
iitemc of Puddum. 

ICOSANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

owing amopg detached rocks on the 
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higk"^ mount ains near Chickooa. Stem M'oody, 
skiwier, procumbent. Branches without ondei-, 
mostly two-faced, columnar, teiminating with 
an 'obtuse rigid point. Leaves, the young- 
est fascicletl, wlien ' more advanced appear al- 
ternate, petioled, wedge-form, sometimes ovate, 
ntirc, hairy beneath, smooth and shining, above 
1. eighths of an inch in length, including a 
pc 'e of OT)c-cighth. Peduncles axiliaiyi soli- 
tai\ . me-flowerefi, ,-,hort, hairy, Calyxes hairy. — 
I'loA ’>ite, fragrant. Berry, size of acommoa 
pea, rea .n ripe. 

ICOSANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Pyrus. — With hjanciic s altem'ite, slender, cylindii- 
cal. Leaves, about the ends, of the branches, long- 
petioled, ovate, accurainated, serrulate, smooth. 
Peduncles solitary, cylindrical, long, erect, inter- 
mixed with the leaves. Fruit globular, size of a 
pigeon's egg, of a russet-brown, spotted, harsh to 
the taste, and stony. Grows to a small tree in 
several parts of the mountains between Nataana 
and j4(bvaanee. Flowers in March. 

IS^rcKa ? doubtful. — Leaves alternate, oblong, ovate, 
petioled, entire towards the base, obscurely crenate 
upwards, sometimes entire. Coiyinbs terminaL 
Flowers small, numerous, of a yellowish white. 
Calyx, coroi, stamens, and pistil, not materially 
differing from the JJnvean ciraracters ; but to these 
must be added in the present species — ^Nectary 
twelve, small, fleshy, compressed, oblong scales, 
covering the base of the stamens, and united be- 
low to the side of the calyx, eniarginated above. 
Pericarp not seen. Grows to a slender tall twiggy 
bush. Found a few miles S. W. of Sirinagur, near 
the village of Nandaala. It most resembles fS. 
Crenata of Linn.<eus. 

ICOSANDRIA PO^YGT^\^ 

^osa . — Stems numerous, smooth, thorny. Leaves 

V alternate. 
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alternate. Petioles thorny, pinnated, from three 
to five pair of leafiets with an odd one, ovate, 
pointed, smooth, serrated. Germ ovate, smooth. 
Peduncles hispid. Flowers pure white, in great 
profusion, and highly fragrant, resembling in 
smell the clove. Very large bushes of this rose 
are found in the vallies of these mountains, eaU’d 
by the natives Koonja._ ( 

Jtubus . — Numerous straggling bushes, found most 
, part of the way between gAc? and /SiW- 

nagur, producing yellow fruit the size of the com- 
mon red raspberry, of an agreeable acidalated sweet, 
and which affords a most acceptable means of re- 
lieving the tbiisty traveller. The stems, branches, 
and petioles, are very hispid, and armed with short 
recurvated prickles. Racemes tei-minal. Idowers 
white. Leaves a her nate. Leaflets orate, pointed, 
serrated. Called by the natives Gozvry-phnl. 

Rubits Idaem. — Foimtl in oak forests, a few miles 
S. W. of SirimgKf', and in flic vallej’ of Hh'biagur. 
Flowers of a pink red. Fruit, agreeable to the 
taste, but possessing, in a very small degree, the 
flavor of cultivated raspberry. The stems and 
branches smooth, armed with strong recurvated 
prickles, as also ihc common petiole. Leaflets, 
from three to five pair, with an odd one. Sessile 
oyate, <leeply serrated, white beneath, 

Frdgaria HtcriUs. — On tlie sides of those mountains 
M'hich are much sh'«led, and soil rich. 

Potentilla J ragarioides. — On the mountains about 
Nalaam. 

Potentilla reptans. — On the high ridge near Chiehooa, 

POLTANDRIA MONOGYMA. 

Lagerstrocmia Montana, Roxburgh. — ^I'his tree 
grows to sixty or seventy feet high. Stem straight, 
thick, and clear of branches to a great height 
(forty feet). Flowers with much beauty in the 
month 0^ May. Glows both above and below the 
ghats, si.^rcl’s not liunieroiis. 


Doubtful^ 
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Doubtful. — Found betw^een Admanee and Teyha-ka- 
Maanda^ a small tree thickly covered with flowera 
of a yellowish M'hite, and so fragrant as to be evi- 
dent'to the senses at a considerable distance. It 
bears the following characters. Leaves alternate 
'etioled, ovate, serrated, about the base almost eu- 
H e, smooth above, nerves hairy beneath. Petioles 
ver ' short, channeled hairy. Racemes rather sim- 
p. •enninal, and from the axills of the leaves,, 
nin. us. Peduncles haiiy. Calyx perianth, one 
Jeavcv ''alf five-cleft, coloured: divisions thin, 
obtusely ' ate, rather aucqual. Corol, petals, five, 
ovate, rounded, two a little less, slightly adhering 
to each other at the base. Nectaries, fife rounded, 
compressed glands, sitting on the germ, surround- 
ing the style. Stamens, filaments thirty or more, 
longer than the corol, unequal, slightly attached 
in ^)arccls to the base of the petals. Anthers 

' roundish, erect. CJerm beneath. Style shorter 
than the filaments, thickei, compressed. Stigma 
licaded, depressed. Pericarp (in an unripe state) 
two celled, in each two or three ovate seeds. It 
has most afiinity, perhaps, with the genus ex- 
cept in the pericarp, ami on the ex'amination of 
this, wJien it can be obtained perfect, we must dc- . 
peiid to ascertain its place in the system: 

POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Uvaria . — Near Coadn-ara, above the ghauts, a very 
lefty tree. 

DIDYNAMIA GTMNOSPERMIA. 

Ballota . — A bushy half shrubby plant on the side of 
the mountains, and near tlse road descending into 
the valley of Belkate. About three feet high, 
seemingly annual, stems and branches four cornered. 
Leaves opposite, petioled, ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated, (teeth distant, deep, obtuse), downy, veined. 
Flowers axillary. Peduncles very short, solitary, 
six flowered, have the ap^rauc\ vertio<.).s, 

<■» braeted. 
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%cacted. Calyx tubular, long, ten striated, beH- 
oputhed: border five^parted: the divisions sub- 
ovate, veined, leaf-like, as long as the tube, erect. 
The' rest of the fructification not differing mate- 
rially from the generic characters of Lin na;us. 
The whole plant is extremely bitter, and used by the, 
natives in watery infusions as a stomachic. 

DIDYNAJVIIA ANGIOSPERMIA. / 

Bigfionia Chelomides. — Grows to a pretty large tree 
in' the neighbourhood of Hurdwar and Cjoadwara. 
Nothing remains to be said in addition to the mi- 
nute description given of this plant by the late Sir 
William Jones, Asiatick Researches, vol. IV. 

Cmelina Arhorea. — A large spreading tree in the 
.neighbourhooti of Hnrihvar, and forests on the 
skirts of these mountains, now in flower, the fruit 
ripens about the end of May, The wood is light, 
and used by the natives of Hindustan for making 
the cylinders of those drums called D'holuks. 
Name of the tree Kam-hmr. 

Volkameria? hicolor. — .'V very handsome species, (if a 
Volkameria ) the trivial name taken from the party- 
coloured corol, one division of which is of a fine 
blue, the other pure white. Racemes terminal, 
compound, large. Leaves opposite, petioled, from 
six to ten pairs on a branchlet, ovate,, lance-acu- 
minated, entire towards the base, above, (as &r as 
the acumen), serrated. The calyxes aud seeds of 
this plant are highly aromatic. It grows in abun- 
dance in several vallies of these mountains, now in 
full flower, and ripened seeds. 

lliejc trij'olia. — Common both above and beldw. the 
ghauts. 

MONADELPHIA MONOGYNIA. 

A tree in the forests near Coadwara, now in fruit, a. 
large berry, as big as a common sized lemon, and 
someu'lK^tQ^ thatdfehape, growing in close clus- 
' ters. 



NOTICE© THE E11ECE*IKG TOUR. 

ter», €vie or six, sessile, and clowned with the en- 
larged permanent calyx, some retaining the whole 
of the dry fructification, perfect enough for exami- 
nation, and which exhibit tlie follorving chai-acters. 
Calyx four-parted, above : divisions ovate, obtuse, 
'*oncave. Corot, petals four, rather obovate, ob- 
jng, twice the length of the divisions of the 
calyx (1 inch fj), truncated at the base, stamens, 
filaments very numerous (300), capillary conjoincxl 
below in a ring, and seated on the receptacle co- 
vering the germ. Style longer tlian the stamens, 
thick€r,'“'’filiform. Stigma headed. The berry is 
composed of a spongy whitish pulp. Seeds, six, 
eight, or more, nestling, about the size «f the seeds 
of a citron, and of that form, a little compre.sscd. 
Leaves, terminating the branches, subsessilc,- sub- 
rotund, attenuated at the base, ending in a short 
acumen above, serrated large, a perfect description 
and figure of this plant, may be expected from the 
extensi\’e and invaluable collection of Mr. R. 
IIruce, where it has been tor some years, and forms 
one of the many new genera, wherewith that gen- 
tleman is about to enrich the science of botany. 


MONADELPHIA DEGANDRIA. 

Geranium . — A very slender herbaceous kind, grow- 
ing among weeds and bushes on the highest moun- 
tains about Nataana. Leaves petioled, from three 
to five lobed, lobes trifid ; petioles very long,- fili- 
form. Peduncles axillary, solitary, resembling the 
petioles, one flowered. Flowers pale rose, with a 
deep' purple eye at the base of each petal. 

MONADELPHIA POLTANDRIA. 


Bombax Ceiba . — Grows in the vallies of these moun- 
tains to a very considerable tree, none exceeding 
it in size, and regularity of growth : its wood is 
converted to many uses, where lightness more 
than strength is sought for. For the saibbards 
of swords, it is much usedv and sjaimgs of large 

' " ' size 
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size are hollowed from its trunk. A variety of this 
tree is also found with flowers of a reddish yellow, 
the petals, oblong ovate. 

l&ombax Go6sypiwn. — A snial| tree, a great ornament 
to the sloping sides of the mountains in the vici- 
nity of Hicrda'ar, the flowers yellow, large, and 
conspicuously bright, on simple tei-minal racernrs, 
BO leaves during inflorescence. The wood of this 
tree resembles, for its lightness, th'at of Bomhax 
Ceiba, and the young branches abound in a trans- 
parent white mucilage, which is given out on 
immersion in cold water. Seeds sent 'to" the bota- 
nical garden in CalcuUah-xvc come up. 

"DJADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Boblnia 1. — A large tree with spreading bushy head, 
leaves pinnated, leaflets petioled, two pair with 
an orld one, large, ovate, entire, shortly acumi- 
nated, smooth, shining. Racemes axillary, sim- 
ple, large and showy; flowers white mixed with 
pink, l^eduncles common, columnar, long; propa', 
sliort, one-flowered. Jxgume short, betw^n oval 
an<i kidney shape, turgid, a little compressed, one 
seeded, .seed more reniform, compressed, covered 
with a dark bi'own arill. The leaves, racemes, &c. 
have an unpleasant smell. I’he natives apply the 
expressed juice of the unripe legumes, as a remedy 
for the itch. The tree is called by them PHpapra, 
is found both below and above the ghats. 

Jlobmia Q. — With woody climbing stem and branches, 
leaves pinnated with an odd one, leaflets from three 
to live ]>air, with short gibbous petioles, oblong 
ovate, (five inches by three) obtusely pointed, en- 
tire, common, petioles very long, downy. Racemes 
terminal, simple, flowers of a dull white. Pedun- 
cles downy. Legumes, oblong, linear, compress- 
ctl, • smooth. Seeds about six, compressed, of a 
roundish kidney shape. The ripe legumes fly 
open with conriderablc force, and noise, and 
take a twisted form. It is common in every 
forest the ^iats, is found also along the 

banks 



, banks of the IBartges^ as liW as. Fut'lehgurh, 
where seeds are pr()lrdWy5:bl:on.^t by the cnrient, 
and lodged, Hot being ibond ih the jungle of the 
Dpoab. , 

Robinia 3. 'Doubtfirf.—^Wlth/stih^ contorted stem, 
"enty inches circumfet^htre,- clrmbiag ovet the 
tgliest trees iii the f9rests aboiit Hut^var, now 
■wiraout leaves (^^prii), but loaded wfti long ter- 
minal pendulous racemes of blue and'- SvTiite flow- 
ers. Peduncles cohininar, dbwnj', proper, one 
flowered'. Legiimes long, sub-linear, coiiipressed, 
pointed with the persisting style, hairy, adhering 
to the skin when handled, and slightly irritating. 
Seeds about six, kidney shape, compre-ss^, smooth, 
varying in colour, size of those of Eraan-kns. 
The parts of fructification agree best with the cha- 
racters of Kobinia. The leaves not yet seen. 

Pterocarpus — The common tree in the forests,, on 
the skirts of these nioiiutain.s, delights in a flat, 
rich soil. Is a timber of extensive use, hard, dur- 
able, and handsome, Avetl known in Httidustmh 
under the name of Seessdon, 

. POLXADELFHIA POXYANDRIA. 

llppcricum.' — ^Au under shrub, of much beauty, on 
the elevated hills, between Dosay and BedeyL 
Grows to about three feet high, branciies numer 
rous, cyiindricai, smooth, .all terminated with 
corymb-like clusters of iarge yellow jientagynous 
flowers. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, oval, 
entire, smooth, the large leaves abt>ut three arul 
a half inches by one and a half. Capsule five-celled, 
many seeded : seeds oblong. , 

f5YNGENESIA POLYGAMIA iEQUALIS, 

Prenanthes. — A very pretty half shrubby species, 
growing out of the hard clay banks of tlie GV///ge.v, 
near Hurdzvar, stems numerous and procumbent, 
yeiy leafy, and marked ^vith the vesfi^'es,of faiitn 
Vol: VI. ; B b ^ leaves. 







panicles^., tej^inat- 
^mg and 

* tM, fi,^fom. , ^teaA^: ' witljw pe- 

tibled, ^ bbc^^, wiil^y seixatecl ; j^ntire towai-ds 
the ,fii)rf*|>.cro'«^)pd jnjtfe a liaiiy 'pap- 

.pus, seated «»□ Sie receptacle. - 
Oa the.sldiesl of tl^e inbuiitains betsrejejti Dosah and 
; ^Bcate, a i^mall tree, ^adth black fesvred bjark, ir- 
regular crookj^ brajacbes. Leaves about the 
ends of the bit^icbes wthout order, petioled, ellip- 
tical, one-nwved, estire, about ax inches long, 
white, beneath, with a denseoottony down, smootli 
above ; petioles and pedunclp, downy, like the 
leaves. ^Slowers in cymes terminating the branches, 

- posses the following characters. Calyx ob- 
. longj fonned-of about twelve unequal imbricated 
lapice-shape scales, mcreasing in size from the 
base, the interior series mucli longer, erect, and 
retaining the florets. Ccirol compound, tubular ; 

. cbroUets bo’maphrcKlite, c<mstantly four .'equal. 
Proper, tubular, slender, longer than the calyx ; 
border hve-cleft ; lacinisB l<>ng, linear. Stamens, 
pist, &c. as in the genus Cacff/M!. Seeds solitary, 
oblong, attenuated at the base, silky pappus hairy, 
stifl^ erect, the length of the stamens. It comes 
nearest to the genus Cacalia, and to C. Aselepia- 
iea. 

Lcmtodm taraxacum. — On the high mountains near 
Vhkhooa. 


Rj^ochoeris-glabra dead. Hypochoeris-radiata. — On the 
mountains about Teyka-ka-Maanda and Chichooa. 


SYNGEKESIA MONOGAJVnA. 

t 

Lobelia Kalmii. — On the sides of the mountains near 
- Dosa. 

Viola-palmtris. — On the sides of the mountains be- 
tween Adicaanee and Teyka-ka-Maanda. 

Impatiem oU-langcre.~^\\\ the bed of the Koa-nul- 
tah, a showy handsome plant, now in flower. 

GFNANDRiA 


GtNANI>RI4 DIAtoRIi^ 

JJntodorem, — In th^ low ^ounds> near '4sopb-gurh, 
below Hurdwar. Bulbs solid, large, smooth, mostly 
trigingular, the coders pointed,, sending forth a fe^v 
fibres ; scape simpte, iio^ the n^dlc of the bulb, 
columnar, smooth ; erecti about ^elve inches high. 

■■ flowers scattered:, petals oblong-linear, neju’ly 
equal: nectary three-cleft, the nvhidle division 
much larger, rounded. It r^enibles Virens of 
Doctor Roxbuhgii- 

Eipidendrum 1. — Leaves two. ranbed, sessile, sheath- 
ing the stem, oblong-linear, carinated, ending as 
if cut off. Racemes axillary, simple, drooping r 
peduncles a? long as the leaves, cyUndrical ;prop«*, 
one flowered. Flowei-s scatto-od, large, white mix- 
ed with pink, and very fragrant. Bracts lanced, 
concave, coloured, one to each proper peduntde. 
Nectaryi horn-shaped, Inourvated. It adheres to 
the stems of trees, by many strong fibres shoot- 
ing fortli from among the leaves. It approaches 
nearest to JEJ.yhrvttw. 

Epidendrum 2. — Leaves radical, sessile, lanced, entire, 
succulent, the interior margin of each leaf near 
the base, is split open longitudinally, forming a 
sheath which rewives the edge of the adjoining 
leaf: leaves seldom exceeding one inch and a half 
in leagrh-; racemes simple^ from the centre of the 
leaves, but little longer, slender, many flowered. 
Capsule six-angled, broader above. Roots fibrous, 
numerous, slender, spreading themselves into the 
fissures oi" the bark of large trees. The above two 
species, common both in vallies, and on the tops of 
^uountains. 

• \ 

OTNANDRIA DECANDRIA, 

Helicteres Psora. — In great abundance along the 
skirts of the mountains irom Ilurebvar to CoaOinra, 
noAV in flower, veiy well known in most ba/ars 
under the name Merowrie, from the reseinbiance 
its contorted cqisules bear to ^Sii^e'w^\*»Hhiduwee 
name for that instrument.' * ' 

B b 2 • CY44ANDRIA 






■■'r ■ • Gt#A:&DiiA;:^tYik::NDRlA. 

leaves alternate; slvott netioled, ^ 
tliree ncrS^; ovate, .much pointed, serrated, liarsU 
to the touch, .Calyx, five-leaved: leaves lance- 
. linear, nerved, spreadings , , The petals resemble the 
leaves of the calyx, but are smaller. Filaments 
numerous, germ roundish, obtusely four cornered, 
villous. Stigma headed, depressed, fivelobed, or 
cleft. Tlie flowers are of a greenish white, mostly 
in threes on one common peduncle; peduncles 
solitary, and opposed to tlie leaves. Grows to a 
small tree, numerous on the islands of the Ganges 

near Hurdicar. . , , , >,j 

Omm .2.-— Leaves alternate, petioled, three nerved, 
ovate, serrated, tonientose, more so beiieatU than 
above, white, and resembling the fed of ve^ : 
petioles very short, downy: peduncles axillaiy, 
crowded, short, ttichotomous, downy. The flowers 
are much smaller than in the preceding species, 

■ aiid of an orange yellow; the calyxes covered with 
the same velvet-Uke nap, the germ thickly eiivcr 
loped therein, and the younger branches also co- 
vered with it. This grows to a large tiee m the 
moiiutains about /iinsoi'c. Fruit not seen. ^ 
Pothos . — With large hearted petioled leaves, entire, 
without neives, smooth. Petioles long, carmuted, 

' sheathing the stem. Flowers not seen; the laige 
• cylindrical spadix now crowded with yipe seeds,- of 
an irregular ovate shape, about the size of a com- 
mon pea, covered with a soft aril of a deep, 
red, numerous, and affixed to a common lecep- 
tacle, the whole externally defended by a thick 
capsular covering, hitenially, marked with as many 
cells <is seeds, externally, with numerous reticu- 
lated lines, and minutely dotted. On handling 
the broken pieces of this covering, many shmmg 
needle-like points penetratp the skin, and produce 
irritation. The stems slcufier, jointed, sending 
forth librex- whiejr. spread on the bodies of those 
trees oj? wbiek^ey climb, "^rhe natives call it 

Uaat-phml^ 



MONOEjCIA TRUlfPRIA; ' 

Haat-phool, from the irritation excited on incau- 
tiously handlihg if. It seenis to be Ai^cnSx^por- 
cdktnica of R o Ji Pii i o s. < 

Phyllanthus grandifoUa. — Now in flower on the sides 
of the mountains near 'Sedeyi. 


MONOECIA TETRAHPRIA. 

"i ' ‘ N 

Betula. — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, obtuse, 
obscurely serrated. Peduncles axillary, aments 
fessile, conical, about the size of a small nutmeg, 
the dry aments the only part of the fi iictification 
seen. Grows to a pretty large tree, .the bark is 
an article of trade into the plains of Hindustan, said 
to be used by the manufacturers of chintz to dye 
red, known by the name of Attcess. Saw several 
trees between Dosah and Bclkate. 

Cicctt disficha.- -Aven'hoa acida. List. Syst, cd. XIII, 
am.—Teritie, G-^utn. 2. 487. t. 180.— 
lanthiis. Box.— forest tree in the vallies of 
these mountains, now in flower, grows to a con , 
siderablc size. 

Alorus 1. — Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, ovate, 
widely and unequally serrated, acuminated, rough, 
three* nerved, aljout four and a half inches long. 
Petiole one and a half inch, channelled.' Peduncles 
axillary, solitary, short, haiiy. Aments, cylindrical, 
short, dense, florets all female. Grows to a small 
' tree in tlic jungles about 

j\Jorus 2 Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, pointed, 

a little heaitetl at the basfc, from three to five lobed, 
unequally serrated, ieeth obtuse, scabrous, about 
two and a half inches, and petiqje tliree quarters 
of an inch. Peduncles fascicled axillary , aments 
diffuse, florets pedunclcd, all male. Grows to a 
■ small tree in the forests near Coadu'ara. 

Morus 3. — Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate, some- 
M'liat hearted, acuminated, widely and unequally 
serrated, downy on both sidcjg, aiidyoiigh to tlie 
V toucli, six inches long ; peti^ one \fiv‘h, ehan- 

B b 3 
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iiell^.. I^e4iinclil« axillary, wlitary, short ; 
iKDiejnts cyli&drlcal, Hense, short, both male and fe- 
male. llic ftuit Avhen ripe about the size of the 
first joint of the middle finger, of a deep red, ap- 
proaching to black; insipidly sweet, and mucila- 
ginous. Grows to a tall tree with spieling head, 

. found near the village of Natmna. 

MONOECIA POLTANDRIA. 

Quercus. — L^ves alternate, pctioled, ovate-lance, 
serrated, teeth distant and rigid, smooth and shin- 
ing above, hoary, with a dense down beneath, one 
lierved, ^’ora which ai’e tburteen or fifteen pairs of 
, parallel veins. The full grov'ii acorns now on the 
trees, consequently flower jn the coldest time of 
the year, and we may conclude from its situation 
here, it would bear the climate of Britain. Tlie 
thickest forests are in the neighbourhood of Adzcaa- 
nee; the trees rather low, but have the appearance 
of age, though norie exceeded in circumference 
twelve feet^ and fifty, in height. The AV'ood is of a 
reddish brown, very hard, and for this property re- 
fused by the natives for any purpose but.fircwood. 

JuglafiSi — ^Three or four trees in the neighbourhood 
of ^ataanOf the fruit yet small, covered >vith a 
detise hair. Leaves pinnated udth an odd one ; 
leaflets sessile, knce-oblong, entire, smooth, the 
Jower pair least, each pair increasing in size.uj>- 
Wards, Growing on the sides of the mountains in 
a very stony soil. 

Carpinus doubtful. -r-A low ill formed tree on the sides 
of the mountains, between Dosa and Belkate. 
Leaves without order about the ends of the branches, 
pinnated : leaflets about four pair, broad ovate, 
very obtuse, entire, beneath downy: cominou 
petiole columnar, downy,, at its origin gibbous : 
propel-,’ very short, cylindrical, dou-ny. Flowers 
on long amentaceous spikes, crowded, but not im- 
bricated, those luring the female flower long- 
est. of fve male -flowers is formed of six 

.spreading 



spreading -iinequ?il le^es, t^4?vtnid(|li; one many 
times l(mg^ tha^. the; res^y /^pe n^ved, veiny. 
Cotor none. JE^^ment^ . fidat teven' to eleven, 
scarcely ^ident, inserted within- the leaves of the 
calyx. Anthers ohlon^^ • eor^ thick, 
hairy, erect. ■‘-r-r-i'emai^. C^ one ^^Ved, three 
parted, resembling a ternate leaf,' with, wssile leaf- 
lets, the divisions unequal, the middle one much 
the longest, oblong, rounded, "j^ve,. one ^nerved 
veined. The only appearance of corol, are four 
oblong scales, seated on the germ, round the foot 
of the style, spi-^ding, ' equal. 1 Germ globular, a 
little pointed above, hairy. Style short, thick, cy- 
lindrical: stigmas two, about the leflgth of the 
style, thick, slightly compressed, hairyl Pericarp, 
capsule, globular, two-celled, hairy. Tliishasnot 
been seen in its perfect slate. 

MONOECIA MONADE^LPHIA. 

Pinus tceda . — Between (xhinouly and Sirinagur, seve- 
ral mountains are seen covered with this i^ecies of 
fir, the tallest appeared to be from sixty to seventy 
feet in length ; one, which had fal^, manured 
sixty-five feet, and in circumference seven feet and 
a half. The natives prefer it to most other wodd, for 
building, and many other uses, for the convenience 
with which they work on it, with their bad tools. 
,It is also used for the purpose the trivial name im- 
plies, and is the only light tiiey employ in their 
copper and lead mines, 'fhe memis. of transport- 
ing this useful timber from the situations it is found 
in, to the plains of Hindustan, appear too difficult 
and expensive, to offer any encouragement for 
such an attempt. ' 

DIOECIA DIAnBrIA. 

Salix . — Leaves alternate, petioled, lanc$A' acumina- 
ted, unequally serrated, smooth, white beneath. 
Stipules lateral, semicordate; large, serrated, paired. 
It flowers in A'ovember, and coi^isjclerab'e num- 

B b ^ 



feer of from the same source, 

ll^#he .pants have he^a tbimU, and the 

. ilot^ers ^^^it}d]ro^s.^r' Th*^ gte^iv iii p^lenty on the 
banks dj^be Gakges ahbve and below //wr<fea/V 
acquire ih^.hd^t:,, of feet, i** crreuraference' 
^IqpmyexceediH^^ thirty inches, 'ihe wood is 
whijte, and very tiragile., " 

BIOEGU PEKTAHDRIA* 

A’ffwMo.ry&a.T-rA small thoniy bushy tree, growing 
on the sides of the mountains, about Nataand^ and 
Of^er places. Leaves unequally pinnatetl ; ■. leaflets 
sessile,: from, three to, six pairs, the lower pair 

■ ^smallest, ■‘increasing upwards, the terrninal one be- 
ing the largest, oblong-lance, obscurely and dis- 
tantly serrated, dotted, smooth, largest about three_^ 
inches long and one broad, between each pair of 
leaflets^ a ^litary straight rigid prickle, reticle 
wiiiged, albng the middle promineut. Flowers in- 
.conspicudus; on short, axillary, compound, ra- 

,, ce.mcs (b«i>th , op male and female plants). The 
short' bunches of fruit ripen m May, the capsule 
abemt tlie sb:e and shaped of a small [>eppcr-corn, 

, these and every -partof the plant, possess an aro- 
matic, and durable pungency. The natives scour 
thdr.teeth-with the young brmiches ; and chew the 
capsules as a remedy for the tooth -ach. They be- 
lieve that the capsule, with the seeds bruised, being 

■ thrown into water, renders it fit for drinking, by 
. correcting apy noxidus quality which it may have. 

The branches cut into walking sticks, with their 
thorns rounded ofii have a formidable appearance, 

• and may ‘properly be called Herculean^, clubs. It' 
difiers much ffom the figure in Catesbt’s Carolina. 
Qmmbis Satka.—zShis plant is cultivated in several 
parts of the mountains,, for two purposes: one for 
the manufacture, of a coarse thick cloth, which 
tl.ie poorer people wear, and the other in making 
an intoxicating drug. IMueh used, mixed with 
tobacco, by the people of many parts 



of ffindxismv^ anti is aB^^artjdesof between 

the jnh4)i^ants. of this yau^e, pf mo«>itains to the 
eastward^* and tl»e nadvfs^ot tlw kwr countries. 

DIOECIA DWEGAifDRIA. 

Tn a shaded valley near a tall, slender, 

straggling tree, now in floweiv the .fructification 
too complicated for abbreviated, diescription, or com- 
parison with other genera, therefore full cha- 
racters aie here given. , Branches alternate, strag- 
gling, tew. Leaves alternate, towai-ds the extie- 
mities of the brancLeiS, petioled, ovate, entire, 
smooth above, slightly dowu}^ beneatl;, about nine 
inches in lengtlu Petioles very short, columnar. 
The fl<jwers are axillary, produced in a kind of 
single umbell, three or more from the same asill. 
Common peduncles cylindrical, about half an inch 
in length, downy ; similar, a little shorter; 

p'oper, still shoiter, about tv’d lines in length. 

Characters of the male flowers. Calyx universal in- 
volucre, five-parted (perhaps five-leaved) : divi- 
sions rounded, concave, expanding ; partial, of 
similar form, caiTj’ing six florets in its base ; jiro- 
per pci'ianth six-parted, divisions lance-ovate, hairy, , 
expanding, sometimes reflected. Corol nonc. Sta- 
mens, filaments mostly thirteen, filiform, unequal 
ill length, hairy, inserted into the base of the calyx, 
the seven shortest or interior series, furnished to- 
wards the foot of each, with a pair of compressed 
kidney shaped glands, inserted singly by a minute 
thread into the sides of the filament; the six ex- 
terior or longest, simple. Anthers oblong, four- 
celled, two of which are lateral,Wnd two near the 
apex in front, each fumishetlli^ a lid, which on 
the exclusion of the pollen are forced up and shew 
the cells distinct. 

Female — Calyx, universal and partial involucre as in 
the male. Proper pfriaiitli,\ live uj; six deft, less 

bairv. 
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haky, morst^bloai^ thm in the male, the. laciniae 
^ . ©f the bor/^i avaite; thin^ ;^itheriiig. Corol 
none, uni^ the eoloui>ed perian^ ja so called. 
Nectaries, '.six pair of iglaods res^blihg thos^ &f 
' ' the^male llower, .affixed Ja the same manner, to six 
short, hairy filaments, with the addition of a linear 
.hairy scaIe>\or filament at the back of each, but dis- 
• • tinCtj all inserted into the. base of the calyx. Pistil, 
•> germ above, rbundish, ovate. Style cylindrical, 

■ ' obscurely forrowed down the middle;, stigma two- 
parted, spireiding. Pericarp, a berry, at present 
about the size of an orange seed, ovate, dne-celled, 
oncSsCeded. 

N. B. Sotnetjmes ' the glands in the male flowers are 
one less,, the same number of filaments, however, 
mnain -(iil). .The partialinvoiucre is sometimes 
with fivc;florets only in its base, thenum- 
df its divisions 'in that case was one less, viz. 

■ font. • The flowers of ihe male plant are larger 
. and more nnmerous. The natives distinguished 
the . male and female trees by diflferent names, 

. the former they called Kutmoreea,- and the latter 
Pup-reea. It is found also in die forests near 
Coadwaraf below the ghat. 

POLTGAMIA MONOECIA. 

Termhialia Alata-glabra. — Grows to a very lofty tree 
in the vallies of these mountains. Stem straight, 
and clear from branches to a great height. TIu* 
characters given to the genus Chuncoa, in Gmjslin’s 
edition of Uie >Sj/steina Natures, agree well with this 
■ plant. 

^lirnasa Catechu &. In great abundance in. the 

forests of th/se-.mountains, and islands of the 
Ganges near ifurfhear, now destitute of foliage, a 
shabby -tJjpj-iiy trc*e, tlic dry legumes hanging in 
great abunilinme ; flowers during the rainy season. ., 
J^fimosa J2 . — A large tne bearing great resemblance 
to Mimos(^‘hi>cch/ Avm in flower in the forest 
near Coi^S!ava. Reaves twice pinnated, abruptly, 

from 
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from tda to twelve paired | kaflets^ vessile, from 
thirtjvtwb ; to thirty'-foar pair/ lialved loagrtodinal' 
ly, oblong, about thTce-eighths of an ^ch long by , 
'^jie-eighth, downy. Petioles and pedimcles downy, 
one globular gland on each • common petiole, an 
inch below the leaves, - and anoth^ similar, but 
smaller, between the terminating pair of le^ets. 
Stipules lateral, paired, ovate, acuminated, one 
nerved, veiny, downy, large. Those^'on the pe- 
duncles resemble them, and are perhaps bracts. 
The flowers resemble those of M. Ubbeck. It comes 
, nearest to M. arht^ta. 

POLYGAMIA TRIOECIA* 

Ficiis^larninosa. — An humible species, growing among 
detached rocks in a small v/ater course, and other 
moist places along the valley, of the Koa-nallah,: 
TJie stem is procumbent, shrubljy, diffuse. Leaves 
opposite, lanceolate, entire ; fruit lamiiious. The 
natives collect the leaves to feed thdr cattle with, 
and call it Chancherree. 

Ficus 2.— -A slender bushy kind, in dry elevatetl si- 
tuations, near Dosa. Leaves alternate, on short 
hairy petioles, ovate, pointed, entire, thickish, 
with prominent reticulated veins. Peduncles axil- 
lary, solitary, cylindrical, short, hairy ^ fruit glo- 
bular, about the size of a mai row-fat pea, downy. 
Calyx beneath, tliree parted, downy; it bears 
some resemblance to F, pumila. 

Ficus 3. — Growing in the same situation with the 
above, a stronger bush. Leaves alternate, few, 
distant, oblong ; sometimes much rounded above, 
but acuminated entire, rough, three nerved, with 
distant veins running into each other along the 
margin of the leaf; petiole^Vy short, hairy. 
Fruit axillary, solitary, sessileTTbugh, ^globular, 
about the size of a small goosebeci£j|^g|0res ncaresj: 
to F. Microcaypa. 

Ficus 4. — A large tree in the forests along the Koa-- 
nullah, tliough . ou elevated situations. Leaver 
ovate, obtuse, eiutire, largc\^owny^, 4 > Peduncle, 

jVv variaMv 
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’ '^owded> 'C^ltntlriCsal,' short, downy. Fjratt globular, 
as"iaTge,^fa small pullet’s egg, when ripe, eatable, 
of a yteil<3wfeh green, mixed with red, hot very dt- 
sirabte' to' the taSte -of- an Eitropeant but by the 
natives esteemed a good fruit. CallM by them 


V ’ s^riably- the stem ahc 


CRYPTOGAMIA FtLICES. 

-^Growing on the bodies of trees covered 
%vith moss. Frond simple, lance-linear, narrpw, 
attenuated at both ends, smooth, entire : tlie 
fructification in ,distinct distant, round, parcels 
. alpng the niargin,. and over which, when mature, 

. the.rides of the frond are I'eflected, the >rhole con- 
torting and resembling a worm. 

rowing in similar situations with the 
abos'^e. Frond simple, lance-lincar, acuminated, 
entire, woolly. The fructification covering the 
whole of the disk, excqrt at the two extremities ; 
the . opposite side smooth and pitted. Hoots, 

_ fibrous, numerous, capillary, 

^dianthum Serriilatuni . — Frond composite, leaves 
longitudinally striated. Found oh the sides of 
eveiy hill. 

Afffmtiia alaia and laevis . — These two beautiful 
iei'us are mostly found together, .in moist and shad- 
ed situations, jiarticularly on the more elevated 
part of the mountains about Adxcaame and Nata- 
ana. 


Among many plants observed, whose place in the 
system, for want pt particular parts of the fructifica- 
tion, could not Ik .ascertained, the following, may de- 
serN’C noticing h(xc*«*'*" 

name. Gladivitv’s Mat. Med. 
— ^’I'liis is a middle si/e<i tree, indigenous to these 
mountains, the Iwk of which is much valued iu 
Hindustan fjji* its agnatic anflmetlicinal properties, 
and solck^i evej>» bazar uuder this name. The 
^ ^ fruit 
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fVujt is a drupe, about the size of.a.,siaaU nutiueg, 
of a. roujiH oval, tlie nut bony^ furrow^, one celled, 
one seeded, covered with athinp\ilp, with a carbun- 
.fled surface, red when ripe, and ye^y. agreeable to. 
the taste, Jiigbly esteeiried by the natives. The 
branches are oppositCj cylindrical, much marked 
Avith the vestiges of fallen leaves. Leaves irregu- 
larly opposite, rather crowded about the extremi- 
ties of the branches, petiolcd, ovate, pointed, 
sometimes elliptical, entire, smooth : petioles short, 
channelled. Flowers, . according tO; information 
from the natives, in the month Mai'ck-. It 
would probably bea’- the climate of Britain. • 

1^0 name. — In the neigl|bourhpod Qi*Hurdwar^ a 
large spreading tree, Without foliage,, or flowers, 
the full pericarps hanging in many clusters, con- 
sisting of five inflated large kidney-shape capsules, 
united at one end to the apex of a short woody 
peduncle, pointed at the other, the points inclined 
inwards, each capsule in size, ,&c. resembling the 
follicle of Asclcpias-gigantea, downy, one-cclled, 
with a dorsal suture the whole length. Seetls from 
six to eight, ovate, about the size of a citron 
seed, blairk, covered with a white meaiy substance, 
attached by one end to the edges of the suture. 
Some appearanech warrant the conclusion it is a 
species of Sterailia. From the body of the tree 
exudes a white pellucid gum, discovering similar 
pi’operties to the gum taken from Stercxlia-platani- 
Jblia, and which, so much resembles gum traga- 
canih, that it has been collected and sold,, on the 
supposition of being such. Whether it will stand 
tlie test and be received as sucli in Europe, time 
will show. The plant producing tliat genuine gum, 
is not found on this side of the best of iny 
jpfbrraatjon, * 


TO. 
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TO SIR JOHN SHORE, Bart» .. ' 

PRESIDENT OF THE JiSLiTIC SOCIETY. 

‘Df.ah Sib, 

W JTII this, I take the liberty of sending yon an 
aecoiint of the ex**avations near the town of 
Eflofv, differing somewhat from the paper formerly 
submitted to you, but still lequiiing all the indul- 
gence then claimed, for the disadvantages under 
which it was wiitten. Some drawings and a plan 
accompany it, that will, I hope, pro\e illustrative of 
the description. For the plan and themeasmements, 

I am indebted to Lieutenant Jamls Mamiy, and 
have entile leliance on thcii accuracy. 

The drawings were taken by a very ingenious na- 
tive in my service, named Gustoara^i, ivhora } 
sent to for that purpose, picMous to going 

thitlur myself, when he was untbitunately too much 
indisposed to attend me ; so that the oppoitunity (d 
comctiiig what was done, substituting more eligiliie 
points oI’mcw, oi adding to my collceti m, wa, lost; 
and i am reduced to tlit alternative of sending them, 
with all tlicii numerous cirors and imperfections, or 
saciificing, to my conviction oi’iliose inipci lections, 
thcdesiic of conveying to you, ugiecably to piomisc, 
someidia, howevci inadequate, of w oiks, conceiiiing 
which it has Ixcu, and still is, rather my w'ish to ex- 
cite, than my hope to giatity, cuiiosity. lliataidu- 
ous task, I shall lp\e to the line taste, masterly pen- 
cil, and laudable ^i^iistiy, of Air. Walls, an artist, 
mentioned in a ^ . nicr letter, w ho has already matle 
great piog<gg§.i i such a collection of these w'ondeifuj 
antiquities, l&nniy -W them hithcito unhcaid of by 
JCuropeaHs, and fiistdiscovendby his euquines, aswith 
the addition of those of iiV/om, which he means to 
' visit; 
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visit, will at once Engage and satisfy the expectations 
of the learned and the curious. 

— Under these circumstances, I no longer hesitate to 
siiKrfiitthe dramngs, with all their errors and inaccu- 
racies, to yonr notice and disposal, thin king it neces- 
sary, at the same time, to acquaint you, that as my 
draftsman will attend Mr. Waces in his intended jour- 
ney to Ellom, he will be enabled, by :th.e liberal in- 
structions of that gentleman, to correct his errois of 
delineation and perspective; and as it is reasonsbi^ to 
suppose that most of Mr. Wales’s own views will be 
from different points, I hope this prospect of being 
furnished with a new set of those, now sent will i=egu- 
late you as to any present public use of them, unless 
for the purpose above mentionf^d, of awakening curi- 
osity to the produce of Mr. Wales’s skill and in- 
dustiy. 

My entjuiries, as to the origin or date of these won- 
dei'ful works, have not hitherto been satisfactory. 
Doubtless, however, it is, that they are the works of 
people, whose religion and mythology were purely 
Hindu, and most of the excavations carry strong 
marks of dedication to Mahdew, as the presiding 
deity. The fanciful analogies of some trayellers (par- 
ticularly that attributed to the eiglit handed figure of 
Veer Budduh, holding up raja Du'uz in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in another, with the famous judg- 
ment of SoiOMON) now vanish; ami we seek no 
longer tor colonics of Jtruv, Egypliam, Ethiopiam, or 
Phenecians, to supercetie the more rational mode of 
accounting for such works in the cntlmsiastic labour 
and ingenuity of the natives of the country ; by 
which means,' the wonder is a ^^l e^t simplified, no 
trifling pokit to minds in quest otj’ ]md in Ipv'e witii 
truth. 

Tire difference of tire inscriptions, in some of the 
caves, from the present known clraractersof Hindustan, 

va-ixy 
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be objected to tbeir being the produce of Hitidn 
artists ; but it is well known, that the formation of 
letters undergoes great changes in the course of ages, 
and that such may be the case, with respect to, the 
excavations on this side of India, may ,be fairly in- 
terred, trom the difficulty with which the ingenious 
Mr. Chaei-es WiEKiNs traced and recover^, as I 
have been informed, some inscriptions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghya. But I am inclined to think, 
thal we are not sufficiently acquainted with the cha- 
racters of the south of India, such as the Timbolt^ 
xtrvee, Kinaraa, and Telingkee, to pronounce on their 
affinity to those In the excavations, which will be 
, fully submitterl to the scrutiny of the learned in Mr. 
.Waiess intended work. 


Though I have above mentioned my {>ersnasion, 
that the generality of the excavations I have seen, 
not only at FJlora, but elsewhere, arc dedicated to 
Mahdew ; yet I do not mean thereby to abandon 
an idea, that the most northerly caves of Ellora, 
occtipied by the naked sitting and jStanding figures, 
are tlie works of the Sacras or Juttces, who, by the 
Brahmens, are esteemed schismatics, and w'iiose sect, 
culled Srmmk, is ven’ numerous in Gnzerat. The 
tenetsj observances, and haint, of the Sexcras ai’c 
peculiar, and in many |>oints veiy different from 
other Hindus. Their adoration of the deity is con- 
veyed through the mediation of Adnaut and Pa- 
RisNAUT, the visible objects of tbeir worship, persoT 
uified as a nuked man sitting or standing. Ibis sect 
is supposed to be of a comparatively modern origin, 
if .so, and the foregoing hypothesis of the dedication 


of the temples to their idol, be admitted, the limit 
of their po.ssible /utjguity follows, but without ascer? 


talningt,or atfec 


Gg, that of the others. 


On tKir^wl^wtercsting point, 1 mean the ai}ti- 

S uity of these astonishing works, I shall here trouble 
OU witlt the different accounts of two intelligent 


/ 


men. 






han|^ $a3?^i ; M 

e^^fatioijs ctf, 0l4v.ft>siwe4. 

byj^ELoe rajali, t&e soft of Pmhponit 

whep 3000 years 6f the, I^rpk'l^oag w&e 
“ unaccomplished, which added to 489^ of theyie^ 
“ sent Kai ¥&ag, makes 7894. Eeloo rajah’s liody 
“ was afflicted M'ith maggots, and in quest of cure,. 
“ he came to the famous purifying water named Sam 
Lye, or, as it is commonly called Sewalla, that^had 
been curtailed by Vishnu (at the instigation cjf 
Yemduuhum, or Jum, the destroying agent) from 
“ sixty bows length (each four cuvits square), to the 
size of a cow’s hoof. In this water, Eeeoo dipped 
a cloth, and cleansed with it his Vace. and hands, 
■“ which cleared him of the magfSi\\ He then built 
Koond (or cisteni) and bathing the^in, jyn^hole 
body was purified ; so that, looldjllf^l^^l^ti place 
** as holy, he first constructed the temple called 
“ Kfylinas, &c. to the place of Biskio'ma.” 

Vop. VI. C c V • This. 
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thc^ are i»u^h fr^dteateS 


• It is necessary to observe, that there are a> great 
•many othei" excavations in the seipicircular mountain 
that .commands a vievr of the fine valley of EUora, 
which, indisposition prevented my visiting. 

Whether we consider the design, or contemplate 
the execution, of these extraordinary works, we are 
lost in wonder At the idea of forming a vast moun-> 
tain into almo^«etcmal mansions. The mythologi- 
cal sjrjibols figures throughout tlie whole, leave 
no rogSSSSiSJi^^t their owing their existence to relw 
gious zeal, the rifbst powerful and most universal agi- 
ilitor of the human mind. 
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weres.'.a#, ...^ , 

those; for JOTihm 
dear to 


scarce less 
less 


may have provide th^ ^^^ats, 

whii# ,%^e.f|^bpis:yi;rf thei| 

uroro,' a* . 1' aad/s^gfmfc^,' to 

"'f - , 

tbelr'ibuii®^'-'^.!%us 
l^^lbeea cabined, 

^idaace of etithN^&sih,^;^ produce monuTbentS;, 
looo 'C-'^^'t^rdkiaiy 'of 'I l^s bermaneiit, though' 

But tbod^'^th^Alil^; '^iquity df the generality 
of this® excayStiob®'’^ ii^pS^vertiblej^ieiiig lost in 
fable, emd vul^rly;fe9rib^ to the pr^ffiatur^ power 
of the hve jp^j^(5to%|^^ers^^'yet are exceptions, 
of '#4dh I §Biw an instance in a hill near ,a garden 
'in tb^ ' neighbourhood of Aurungabad, Avhere there 
are two excavations, but of inconsiderable dimension's, 
formed, as 1 was credibly assured, by raja Bau a Sixo, 
one of the Rajpoot Ameers of Auuinczxbes court, 
as a place of retirement, during his attendance on 
that monarch in his excursions to the neighbouring 
garden. 

Begging your excuse for this trouble, 

' I remain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient hurnijle servant, 

A W, IVIALET. 

PooNAH, December, 1794. 
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BESCJmmOK 1/ the 0AT*s w fixcirA. 
TioNs, an the mamtai% aJmt et mUe to 
the eastward afthe UfWnofMttare, at, oaH- 
edonthe sjjmt, V skroox., thoifgh therein i^re 
afiit^s imcmratiy, d$ ^ of 

the town U €0rihihd to Ysm^o» isr 
rajfih, whose capital ,is s<d^ to have been 

£lnLiCHJp6i;«<« ‘ ’ 

I SHALLbeglo tlih description the northern- 
most caves> nod continue it in the (Mer as they 
are situated in the mountain, which runs in a small 
degiee of c iteular direction from 25 W. to S. 25 E. 

JUONATH SUB9A, Plate A. ttont S. 15 E. 

1 This is a fine eacavation>lhat fronts the entrance 
of the area, haring, on the left side Adnawt Subba, 
and on the right some other small excavations almost 
dtioked up, as is also the lower story, scarce so much 
of it appeal mg as is lepiesented m the plate. The 
ascent to the uppei stoiy is by a flight of steps, hi tlie 
right coinci of this c.\cavation, the inside of which 
is m veij hne preset ration, manypaits of the ceiling, 
pillais, Ac. Jiaving ihe coat of lime, with which the 
maiks of the cliisel hive been concealed, and which 
has LeCii cniiously punted, still adhering to the 
stone. An idea of tlic fiont of this fine care is tole- 
lably con v ( > td lu the etching. Opposite to the fiont 
of the cave is a laige liguie sitting^cioss-legged, with 
his bonds in his Id}*, one ovti the other, whi(^ jJjA 
Brahmen «ho att^-nded me called Ju on AT u;dii» tw(» 
attendants, he called Jay and Bid **> 0 *. Otf oa'h 

\ \ \ 

* T 1 llie a nilv myfhoWy, J »t on ’ Bli j* e, or WiI/ee ate the 
pomis oi dipor ot "V i'bnit ' 

C C T 
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side of the entrance of the recess are two standing 
figures, whom he called Sop and Bup. The whole 
room, except the open front, has Ibe same figures as 
that in the recess; but of a smaller size. They all 
appenv to be naked, and to have no other covering on 
the lietld than curled hair, nie Brahmen w'ho shews 
the Oah'es has a legend that they weie fabricated by 
BisKORiirA^' the earpentei of Ramchokper who 
caused a night of id!E months, in which he was to 
connect these excavations wtb the extraindinaiy hill 
and fbrt of Douittiahad, or ^eogkire, about four coss 
distant; but that the cock crowing, his work was left un- 
finished, an^ the dmne artist took the Outnr of Bode. 
Tn the left hand side of this fine cave, there is a 
coarse niche that opens into the Adaaut Subba below. 
This cave consists of two oblong stjuarcs, the inner 
one being fbrmed by twelve pillars, the four at each 
end differing fioni those in the ccntie. 


Dimensions of Jiigmtk Subba. 


feit Intbr 


jf eu dm 

Width of the cut tbiough the rock at the 
cntiaiice, - - - 35 

Height ot the piiiicipal figure, sitting, 4 
WJioh* Kiigth of the c<ive, - - 57 

Length oi'tJic iuuei squaie fiom the base 
ot the pill.us, - - - 34 

Brtadtb of tlio rt hole cave, - 47 

Ditto of the innt i ditto, - - • 20 

Ditto to the pkuu woik oftheiecess, - 56 

CircumftKiKC of the shaft of one of the 
foui niuldlc piUais, - _ 9 

OiiC side of the l)a'»c‘ of ditto, - - 4 

I loin the base 4:o- the Capital, - 10 

Tui't^ditto to the sloin iKani, - - 11 

Fiom the ilooi to the • ciiing, - 13 

A 

* Vi,* A, . \\ A Kc; K, ciuitoi or DuLoi of iLe world. 


The 
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.c ceiling has lieen very hauchomely painted in 
circles, many patts of which, and the bolder, con* 
sitting of fig 111 cs, aie entire, both of men and women, 
the firmer of which are generally bare-headed, with 
flhoit cliaweis oi Cholnaa^ tiie women with only the 
lowei paits covered, Theie no inscription in the 
cave. Thcie aie groups of dancers and singers, with 
the same instiuments as are now in use. Some of 
the painted figures have highly otaamented head 
di esses, like Timai\ but it seems an aigiimcnt against 
the* antiquity of the paintiug, that much of the hne 
sculptuie aiid fluting of the pil ns aie covered by it, 
M hith, It may be suppeised, would not have been 
done by the original aitist.' * 

ADKAtrr SLBBA. 

Is on the le*ft hand entrance of the Subba, as 

icjne sente el in the Plate A. The entiancc of this ex- 
cavatiuu is unfinished, and above the entiance has 
the figutes of Luciimel Nahratit with two attend- 
ants, much injuied by time and weatlui. At the 
extieinity oftliecave, opposite the entiancc, is seated 
the idol Adnaut; and fiom the left, tluic is an 
opening into another ca\c, of smaller dimensions, 
but iuhni^ely bettei woik; that is now so mueh 
chokc’d with eaitli, as to base left &caie*e moic than 
the capitals of the pillais above the giound. Ihese 
capitals aie* veiy lunelsomely finished m the stjlc of 
the fioiit ones of Jugnat/i Subba. 


Dimensions of the cave of Adxaut. 

Ful In 1 Urn 


Height of the fii,uie, sitting, - A 

Fiom the cutianee to the figuie in are-cess, 4 j 
J' lomtlic entianic to the plaiTc of the op- 
])osit< wall, • - “ m**. 

rjom side to side, - 
ITtn'hl ol tlu (ciling, “ ^ 

.Squ lU ol .1 1 illai b' lug plain (ii >urcs .»i the 
^idf-s ol ; ne , / • 2 



Heighs 
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Bright ofapillET to file {K>0IOP&oe>neiitof 
the ca{utot» - •> > 5 1 1 

of ditto to the appearance of a stone 
hewn, - - - - r 10 

X>itlCo of the rook at the front of the cave 
on the outskte of the entrance, - Q7 

INDUE StJBBA. Front South, B. 

You enter this magnificent cave, or assemblage of 
caves, hy a handsome gatesiray cut from the rock, on 
which are too lions couohant 'there is a small cave 
much choked, before the gateway on the right hand. 
From the doorway, you enter an area, in which 
stands a pagoda, or t^ple (C) of a pyramidal foim, 
in which is placed a kino of square altar, with figures 
on each side, of the same kind as in the last Subba. 
This temple is elaboiately finished with sculpture, and 
a mass or sculptured rock serves as the gate, left and 
fashioned, when the avenue to tlie inner apartments 
was cut through the stony mountain. 

In the same area, on the left hand side, is a veiy 
handsome obelisk, (C') the capital of which is beau- 
tified with a group of sitting human figuies that aie 
loosened from the mass. The obelisk is fiuted and 
ornamented with gieat taste, and has a vciy light 
appearance. 

On the right hand side of the area, is an eh'phant 
but without lidci t*i IJoda. 

Oil the left hand side of the same area, is an ex^ 
C.xvation, with a liguie, like the piecediug ones, in 
tbs' lecess opposite the cnliancc. In tliis Ihci’c aie 
also tljg iem.uns ,of paiutiru* on the ceiling, &c. viith 
alvifi^dancc of •'tti pliucd li'',urcs on tlie skies within. 
Slid V itliout’ ‘>t’ cl' j)h , lioi's, &c. On the light 
Uti'id side, idle t-iv;a utions aie imptifcct above and 

below. 
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Asiatic Rejfetz/r/tes, Vcf (\pa(/c 








Js/tfMc/icsrMrdtes. lo/ O./jaf/e . 
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'tcf^ur 


I^"'L) UK . 


hr /.<»'!■// Ir M-V/Xn/ 



MOUNT 



below. 

you co^'to <3ie 
Su/j^ 


a i>f 
the, jhto of 
.(%e-I>, 1%;;' 
or'” ‘ "7 ^ 

an ^ephant c^S^; Opl^jsitc ^'Bim lS®*^i>?jja3rEE 




-^ith 



(Noi-2) 

alien. At7#e'-^cl 
the satne figii^ as in theji^iiBnei, se^s to ]^:th& 
pvesiditig idpl ip ;^his.riQif^ is 

fonnedintor twU ?^wiy i^We dpi^^tohs twel^pil- 
lai’s; In the miU^e of theinner k an al^ 


There is a redundance of figptes in this fine cave, 
so as to preclude particular cl^ription, and leaves 
me at aloss whether most to admire the minuteness of 
the parts or the beauty of the whole. The latter M'ill be 
better understood fro’ii the measurement. I'he etch- 
ings will give i faint idea of the former. 


Fevt, Ihdift. 

Base of the obelisk (N. B. it is much 


decayed), - - - 4 2 

Height of the excavation of the area, Sg 

Depth of area, - - - 54 

IBreadth of ditto, - - - 44 

Gateway high, - - 8 , 

Ditto broad, - - 6’ 

Temple, square, - * - 18 

Ditto height, - . - 27 

Obelisk, - - • ' 22 

Ditto with the figures at the top, 24^ 


Circumlcivnce 




TH£ 


lie obcliski ", 


CbcunjiilpeBi 

^ephan4' |oiai^4 .; -.^Z. r;:. ." . 1® 

X>|^ at t|!e,$hpuld!Br». . . 9 

ha^ cave in the are% deep.ivith 
nich^ . , - - - 32 

: ; Z^ ' vdittc^ ditto, 'Ipith- 
routnieiie, ,.; ,,^4/, - 2fi 

Ditto , ' . ditto, ditto,. . 

Wcac^fa, •» . - -, - 27 

Ditto • ditto ditto 

kdght,. - - , - 12 

Anodier snuiil cave on the same side, 


Fetf» Jbuhx 

5 


'deep, ? - - -r - 15. 8 

Ditto j ditto broad, 8 

Ditto ditto high, 7 

iiower story, deep, from, the entrance to 
i ,the door the recess, - 79 

Ditto breadthj - - 38 4 

Ditto heiglit of ceding, - - 14 

Ditto sq^narc of pillsi^s, being plain, 4 

Upper story, deep, from the figure in the 
recess to the opposite veranda, - 78, ^ 

Ditto from the plane of the two walls, 66 

Ditto breadth, - - - 66 9 

Ditto height of the ceiling, - 14 

Ditto principal figure in the recess, sit- 
ting, - -51 


PURSARAM SUBBA. ‘ 

On the left hand side of the up])er story of the 
Jndiir Hubba, there is a passage into this.6’^^5to, which 
though smaller than any of the foregoing, is exactly 
.alike, and equal to them in the fabrick and preserva- 
tion of its work. There is a passage from it into the 
upper stoiy of Jngtiath Subba, already described, 
which will explain the contiguity of these three caves. 

Dimensions 



arouNTA'KiS'afSso'!^® B9$ 

. Dime^ii^sof A: 

* j- ' ^ ^ ■" JI^KjjEvxv 

Depth from the front to tlie M tlw 
recess, ■'■•,■- -’J-;;" J " -V S6 j. 

Ditto from, the pl^e of each w?uV 30 8 

Breadth, - - - S5 .. 6 

Height of jSgure in the j^cess, altting;, 3.3 

Ditto of ceiling,- - . - 8, 10 

Square of pillars at the base, - . 2 3 


DOOMAR LEYNA, W. 15 S.' distance frdilsj tlie 
last about 1 mile. 


Tlie entrilhce to this stupendous expavatibn is 
througli a cut, or lane, in the solid rock^ mountain. 
On the left hand side of this lane, is a cave that is 
near choked up with eartli. The lane terminates from 
without at a doorway, through wliicii you enter an 
ar('a, at the end of which, opposite the door, is a small 
cave. On tlie right hand of the area is the great 
excavation, having at its entrance, two lions couch- 
ant, one of which lias lost its head. You enter this 
cave by a kintl of verauda, on tlie left hand side of 
which is a gigantic sitting figure of Dukma rajah, 
with a club in his liand, and a jimee over Ids 
shoulder. On the right baud VV'iswkyshwc a Mah- 
i)EW, in a dandiig attitude, with a group of ligures 
round him, among Avldch is the hull JS/'undec. 

After passing this veranda, the cave widens veiy 
considcrabl}', and still more after passing the next 
section oii jiiliar.s, till you come to the centre or 
fourth section, on the left of which is the centre 


door of a very fnie square temple, on the right en- 
trance of which is a fiue staiuliiig dgure of i\luv, a 
tiara on Ids bead, a. jimee on ids shoulder, and Boc- 
ANKEK standing by him, wiili two small iigures 
above. On the left hun<i exacil'' tin; same group, 
said lobe Pocan and Ta cu.m] . Oji tlie side facing 


the alley, an; slniiiar groups, 
his M'ii'e St'cii.'iJJViiE on the 


id CO he Cue Xl> and 
igist. uTid PjixcuiiNu 


and 




•i <rf' ^,5PccMp^^' % tbk -tfem-. - 
('pJfe* d^ease;5ft the, .iatne order. 35 

; 4t the alky. It sliould iM)t ,b6.foi^t- - 

ten tfi^the isemple above dlscribed is completely oc- 
cupii^^ttlli^^ar ^d Ling of MAHOEm* Opposite 
to"tfii& «nd:^'td the' right ats yo^t enter by the 

aliej'4; t|%e ^ a finpopen entrance, leading directly up 
to Sj^viamfferopte; rlj^t hand ^ide of this 

eiitiyj is a grbup ^|ate “Ei) of Mahdew and 
PirswuTTRE, supported \i^ith thdr heavenly suite, by 
Roups* V [0% the left side: is y^iER Buodeh with 
eight, hands. In one is suspended the slain .rajah 
DutA. The othw wields a. sword, striking the ele- 
phant Eimuttee 9 p.;the head. Two support a cano- 
py. One has transfixed Dttaseer with a spear. One 
holds a snake. One a vessel to receive the blood of 
the slain Dytaseek ; and one is broken, but which 
originally held the bottom of the spear, with which 
OvTASEEH is transfixed. Luchme is sitting be- 
neath him. 


The end opposite the entrance by the alley, and 
M’liich exactly resembles it, has a small area descend- 
ing a great depth hy steps to a pool of water, supplied 
by a cascade that mis during the rainy season from 
the whole height of the mountain. Over the stair- 
case IS a small gallery, meant seemingly to sit and 
observe the falling stream. 

On the right liancl s^de, as you enter from this ave- 
nue. there is a group of a standing woman and seven 
smaller ligures. 'fhe left hand has nothing. On en- 
tering the iirst section of pillars, there is, on the right 
5 hand, 
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MOUSTAi:S^-''Tia.l^ EIX0IU,. •’’S^''.' 

ban^, a ■^|)tmls\^^ 

of Ax.ia, rARV^T-' 

with froht. 

this cl^cpS i^t 

ipg tbe LkScha of &aptiai Oh tho 

left hand sideis aiH)0er of MABoiiife^d Far* 

wuTTBi:,''‘wit^the • r, "''' '-'V' 


There ar^^ «i'^ Ibe xesj^ns ofpaMlng 
in this ca^Khht:;^inc^pi^ (hi the cutting. The 
heads of ai^;^erally ndomed 

with h%faly.|ji^ar«^ fulfil ' thi^s of some 
of the men ha^e i^maesi W I cfl|tnot discriidihate 
any o&er pants of tlj^ dtapery, 

J>inienslons oftDomaar lajpa. 


The cut, or alley, through the rock from 
tjhe beginning to the door of the cave, 
The breadth of ditto, - - 

Height of the rock through which the 
cut is made at the entrance, 

Ditto ditto in the area, 

Cave on the left hand side of the alley, 
nearly choked, in length. 

Depth of the said cave, 

Height remaining unchoked. 

Door at the entrance of the area, height, 
Ditto, breadth. 

Area ^ length. 

Ditto breadth, 

Cave, opposite the door length. 

Ditto breadth. 

Height partly filled up, remaining, 

3^are of thepiljiars, 


100 

•8 

31 

61 6 

m 

26 

6 

11 6 
4 4 
51 4 
26 

28 6 
17 3 
10 6 
2 41 - 

JQireadtb 



WIS on the 

' 'I"-!' at ■ i " ''•■’‘W' 

^re^th of^^’ first ^sectiptt^ bf pnlw^ on 
en^iitg We^'l^iat ' ^ froii ^ 

n..',pitt9'|^i;hi^^tra,^tfjttfi, ''^'^',Mlifdjitt^'' 'i35 i i 

saigaia: tlw jtwo'first, 
t|ie; ing^^ai|hV 'siHe^J 

. ta.^e,^re^ i'.- . "V^S^ 10 

. The^tla^f 

left hand si^e enter, the: 

. - , - “ , . 30 7 
, Uei^i from iljjie ficwoa: ^ the ceilyaig^. 1 f) 10 

. pj ^ua^^r'pf the base, .a^etally, 4 3 

JBreadiitiof.^^soh^ni. ai^,gu.t4^Qi^h 

thCTOCh,, ^ yw.*:* / 18 $ 

Length ditto . S5 

Number of pil%8 44, the space occupied by the tem* 
pie interrupting .the ranges. It is well worthy no- 
tice, that one of tlila beams of stone, that, crossing 
this cave, rests bn the heads of the pillars, is much 
tliicker than the rest ; which, it may be supposed, 
arose?* from the M'orknien perceiving some flaw 'in 
such an immense space of ceiling supporting such a 
mass of mountain above. 

Theie are thirty steps on the southern entrance, 
but as they do not reach a third of the way to the 
water, it may reasonably be supposed that the stu- 
pendous fall from the top of the mountain to the pre- 
sent bottom, 1 20 feet, must have greatly deepened 
the reservoir since its first construction, niis fall 
forms a nullah that runs by the village of Ellora. 


Length of the gallery 

over the southern 

F*itx Mhes 

stair case. 

- 

29 

Breadth ditto 

ditto 

14 

Height, ditto 

ditto. 

7 0 


. JUNWASSA, 
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Jtnsr^;AS^y^4i, or t^fAMam;.ofl^v?TiM,s~~— 

‘ ; ■;;■ -• ■ ■''■j%ecivw.Ki%w. '■.. 

excavatipp k tfeat lies 

between; iti^and'ijl^ ylt is ipncli, inferior 

to tlie '^recedit^'^ Itibfs’n vc^da.^Tidih 'windows, 
by wliiclr the i^lHeir is :dQ%ht^b#d,/iJi*which 
there are, figui^. of. . suid 

Bbimha; "oh; ileft.jpf t|^' door i lei., 

Lochwe, -nnd on i®e right ; an4^n the 

left hand extrenu^, of tlte Bltarra Outar, ioTriiich 
the boar is, represented 'as beating ^riatoar^.br the 
world, 013 ^ his tppth, a^ h^ing.j^^^njyler bis foot. 
On the right hantlend side is a sleeping, ifignrcc^KooM 
Kuhn, with a wpnian doling bis be%i Yoja cntey 
the cave ftoni, ,lbe verapda by^a dpcnri’. In the cave 
there are ho fightes of .any note, lliough there are 
niches. It reihaans, , therefore, only to give the 
dimensions eh this cave, and proceed to othejrs more 
worthy notice. 


Dimensions. 

' Fv&t Incline 

■length of veranda, - ^ - 64 

Brearith ditto, -• - 8 

=^eight ditto, - - - 12 2 

Breadth of the door way entering the 

cave from the veranda by four steps, 5 5 

Height . ditto, - - 8 

X^ingth of the wall, after entering the 
door, without including two recesses at 
each end, - - - 66 1 1 

The two recesses at each end, square, 6 

The two recesses, height, * - 6 

Breadth of the hall, . - - 19 6 

Height ditto, - - 1 1 2 

Another recess on the right hand within 
the ball, square, - - - y 0 

The 
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r€cesift=as 


-attended}- idt^- 
male ‘ -■ 4Hi#1epW^3^d ^iLs'^^Kpa 
fdp^d the'.t^f^ein 

^im‘db8i^'.'df''i^'iaej^ation. 

f, ^ 'Vftt 

Length of the hgHi inclqdipgf a wess at' 

each end of 15 feet each, - 111,^. 

Breadth of the hail, or first section, - 22 # 

Height ditto ditto - 15 

The recess in which the temple stands, 

deep, - - ’> 40 ... ■ 

Ditto, breadth, - ' f 37 -J8 

Temple, square, - - , 21 • . 

Door of the temple, breadth, - 4 4 

Ditto, height, - 8 11 

COMAR WARRA, Js/iect W.N. .W. 

This cave is near the last. Its entrance deformed 
by fallen rock, and'*-' accumulated earth. It is com- 
posed of four sections, divided by four pillars, though 
the outer one is unsupported by any at present, 
whatever it may have been formerly, and it is from 
the immense Overhanging mass of unsupported 


40 .. 
37 .8 
21 

4 4 
8 11 
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’•ock^ that the fragments have fallen; which de- 
fon. nd obstruct the entry. 'File tour sections 
tlecre^ gradually in length, the last being a re- 
cess, on each side of the door of which there are 
handsome gigantic figures, the right hand one hav- 
ing a straight sword in his hand; the other is muti- 
lated; blit there is no figure within the recess, though 
there is a pedestal that seems intended to receive 
one. 

Dimensions. 

Feet, huhtr. 

Depth fiom the first pillars to the back of 
the recess - - - 31 

Ix'ngth, laterally, - - , - 57' 

GHANA, or the Oil-shop. 

This is a small group of little rooms a few yards, 
from the last, and probably takes its name from a 
place like that used by oil-men for expressing oil. TC 
merits little notice, otherudse than as exhibiting a 
figure of the idol Gunnes, and the Zm^ofMAH- 
DEW. Very near it is another g^oup of small rooms 
of nearly the same style with two laftgs of M ah dew. 

NEELKUNT MAHDEW, ^syiecfW.S. W. 

This excavation is a few yards from the last. At 
its entrance is the bull Nundee, in a square enclo- 
sure, on which time has made its ravages. After 
passing this figure of Nwidee, you ascend into the 
cave by a few steps, on each side of which on the 
ivall at the extremity are two figures that seem to be 
of a military order. Opposite the door is a recess 
Avith the Ling of Mahdew made of veiy fine smooth 
stone. This excavation, like ntany of the preceding 
ones, is composed of sections formed by rows of pil- 
lars decreasing in lateral length to the recess. In 
the right hand wall of the section, before you reach 
the recess, is the figure of Swammy Kartick; and 
on the opposite side Ounnes, mutilated of his 
Vot, VI. » D d tnrok. 
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trunk. Near Guxnes is a smaller fifjurc of Scii- 
suTTEE, and in the front wall, on each side r? the 
door of the recess, are figures of J.,ucn3i£E iu diffe- 
rent attitudes. 


l)iineiisions. 

PeptK of the cave from the front to the 
• bottom of the outer recess, containing 
the temple Mahdew, - 44 4 

Length of the cave at its greatest length 

in the first section of pillars, - 6'8 8 

Height of the ceiling, - - - 12 

Jleccss, 23 6 by 17 

There arc* fifteen pillars and pilasters in this cave. 


RAIMISHWUR, Aslicci \Y. S. AV. 

This exca% ation is but a few yards from the last. 
The bull Numkc is conehant at its entrance, and on 
tire left of it is a cistern of very line water, to which 
you descend by stqrs. Previous to entei ing the cave, 
on each side, at the extremities, are female figures. 
The front of this cave is supported by four pillars and 
two pilasters of considerable beauty and elaborately 
.sciilptnrer!. A female figure on the lel’t hand pilaster 
has much grace. It is worthy notice, that the ligurcs 
in the latter caves have universally liighly ornanient- 
{■d head dresses, different iVom the first, which have 
/Only cul led hair. Opposite the centre of the entrance 
' is a large recess, containing a temple, in which the 
IJ/ig of Ma UDEW is placed. This cave consists of a 
large hall, and the recess in >rhich the temple is si- 
tuated. ..'.t each end of the hall arc recesses, cou- 
laining a profusion of figures. The Nou Chunda oc- 
cujjy tiu' extreme wall of that to the riglit. On the 
right hand of this recess is a curious group of skele- 
ton ligMires, Slid to repixsent a miser, his wife, sou, 
and daughter, all praying in vain for food, while two 
thic\es arc carrying olf his wealth. Opposite to, 
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yiiis 'tip is another of Kal Bkhroo, the principal 
■■ li.'VdiL ’ing in a dancing attitude, aiid mu.sicians in 
the gn 

Re-entering the hall again fjom the recess, on the 
right i.s a group of Matidew' and Parwuttee, 
plaj'ing at Choxtsur, with Narrcind sitting betwec’n 
them, stimulating a feud, to whicli Parwuttee by 
the tlirow of her right liand, seems well disposed ; 
M'hich is below represented as having taken place, 
while a burlesque figure uu the right is turning up 
his backside at them. 

On the right hand side :>f the left recess* at the end 
of the hall, is the group of Boua.vek Mysaseer; on. 
the left, hand, that of Swammy Kartick. with his 
peacock and t\\ o mendaseers. 

On the extreme wall, in the centre of this recess, 
is represented the nui)tials of Jennuck Rajah, at 
Avhicli there is a great at^iendancc of figures, and 
amongst them, one holding a cocoa-nut used on such 
solemnities. Below are sitting Gunnes, Brimha, 
&c. officiating at the marriage ceremony. 

Re-entering the hall again from the left recess, 
there is on the left hand a group of Goura and 
7 arwuttee in heaven supported by Rouox. 

On each side of the pillars, before you enter the 
recess, are female figures. 


On each side of the door of tlTe temple in tlie re- 
cess are two gigantic and tM’o smaller figures; the 
former said to be Aiiuaox Mevkaon; the smaller 
ones Keyroo Buut on the right, and ^'ishroo on 
the left, challenging each other to a combat of 
^nestling: 

D d 2 Many 
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Many of the pillars of tiiis cave are elaborately or>^i<- 
namcnted. Very near this cave is another srrall one^ 
containing the Ling of Makdevt, which .4oes not 
require particular notice, and still a little' further, 
another of considerable dimensions, but qiiite plain, 
and almost choked up both within and at the entry. 

There are also three or four other excavations of 
the same rank between the last mentioned and tlie 
next great wor k of Ktyla». 


, Dimensions. 

fiet, JtKhtt, 

Length of the Trail, including tire recess at 

each end of nine feet each, - 90 8 

Depth of the cave, including the recess in 

which the temple stands, - - 72 5 

. lleight, - - - - 15 0 

Square of the temple in the recess, - 310 

The front of this excavation has four pillars and 
two pilastei-s ; and at the commencement of the re- 
cess, two pillars and two pilasters. 


KEYLAS aaas Paradise.. Asp.ect West. 

This wonderful place is approached more hand* 
somely than any of the foregoing; and exhibits a 
very fine front, in an area cut through the rock. 
On the right hand side of the entrance is a. cistern of 
very fine water. On each side of the gateway, 
there is a iirojectron, reaching to tlie first 'Story,, 
with much s(;ulpturc and handsome battlements, 
which, however, have suflered much from the cor- 
roding hand of time. The gateway is very *pa- 
cious and fine, furnished 'vith apartments on eaic|)i 
side that arc now usually added to the Dearies o# 
the eastern palaces. Over the gate, is a balcony. 
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iiuiiic* «ins intended for the Nobut Khanneh, On 
/the o’ de of the upper stoiy of the gateway, are pil- 
_rs, ; have much the appearance ofaGreciem 
•order. Tie passage through the gateway below is 
richly nied with sculpture, in M'hich appear Bou- 
AKNEi ^BTBOOZA on the right, andGuNNES on 
the left From the gateway you enter a vast area 
cut do« hrough the solid rock of the mountain to 
make room for an immense temple, of the complex, 
pyramidal form, whose wonderful structure^ varfety^ 
profusion, and mhiuteness ofomaineut, beggar all de^* 
scription. This temple, which is excavatecl from the 
upper region of the rock, and appears like a grand 
building, is connected with the. gateway by a bridge left 
out of the rock, as the mass of the mountain was excava- 
ted. Beneath this bridge, at the end opposite the en- 
trance, there is a figure of Bou an nek sitting on a 
lotus, with two elephants with their trunks joined, as 
though lighting, over her head. On each side of 
the passage under the bridge is an elej)lrdnt, marked 
(a) in the plan Plate G, one of which has lost its 
head, the other its trunk, and both are much shor- 
.tened of their height by earth. There arc likewise 
yanges of apartments on each side. behind the ele- 
phaints, of which those on the left are much the 
finest, hiding handsomely decorated with figures. 
Advancisd ip the area, beyond the elephants, are two 
obelisks (5), gf a square form, handsomely graduated 
to the cpmraenpement of the capitals, which seem 
to have been cro.wped with ornaments, but they are 
not extant, though ftotn the remains of the left hand 
pne, I judge them to have Jjcen a single lion on each. • 
To preserve ?ome order, and thereby render easier 
the description of this greajt mid complex work, I 
phall, after menrioning tliatop^ach side of the gate- 
way yrithin there is an abundancp of sculpture, all 
damaged .’tlnie, proceed to mentioji the parts of 
the centre structure; and then, returning to the 
right side, enumerate its parts ; when taking the left 
))Ehd, I shall tcrqiinate the whole in a description of 

' P d 3 the 
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the enifl of the area, opposite to the gateway au'd he-/ 
hold- the grand temple. Exemplifying the wb hji 
references to the annexed ]>Ian. 

CENTRE BEEOW. ’ 

' Passing through the gateway (l) below, i you enter 
the area (!2), and proceeding under a sniidl bridge, 
{>ass a solid square (3) mass which supports the. bull 
Nundee stationed above; the sides of this recess are 
profusely sculptured with pillars and figures of vari- 
ous forms; having passed it, you come to the pas- 
sage under another small bridge, beneath which there 
is, on one side, a gigantic sitting figure of Raja Bhqj 
surrounded J>y a group of other figures. Opposite lo 
which is as gigantic a figure of Guttoudhuj, with 
iis ten hands. At the end of this short passage 
commences the body of the grand temple (4), the ex- 
cavation of which is in the .upper story that is here 
jascended by flights of steps on each side (j). 


RICHT AND LEFT HAND SIDES OF THE TEMPLE. 

BELOW. 

The right hand side is adorned Avith a very full and 
complex sculpture of the battle of Ram and Rouon, 
in whic'h IIunomaun makes a very conspicuous 
figure. Proceeding from this field of battle, the 
heads of elephants, lions, and some imaginary ani- 
mals, are projected as though supporting the temple, 
till you come to a projection (6), in the sideof Avhicb, 
sunk in the rock, is a large group of figures, but 
much mutilated. This projectiop was connected 
with the apartments on the right hand side of the 
area by a bridge (7), which has given way, and the 
ruins of it now fill up the sides of the area. It is said 
to be upwards of 10(i yeara since it fell. 


Passing the projection of the maip body of the 
temple, it lessens for a few paces, then again proj- 
jects (t<), and after a very small space on the line 
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of a s 1 mass can be so called, terminates in a 
smaller £»nee of projection than the former. Tlic 
•whole 1 Ih is supported, in the manner above men- 
tioned, I igurcs of elephants, lions, &c. projecting 
from tht se, to give, it should seem, the whole 
vast insish, Jie appearance of raoveability, by those 
mighty animals. The hindmost, or eastern extre- 
mity of the temple, is composed of three distinct 
ten)ples elaborately adorned with sculpture, and sup- 
ported like the sirlcs, by elephants, &c. many of which 
are mutilated. The left hand side (E mean from the 
entrance) dllFers .so little i'rora the right, Hhat it is un- 
necessarj' to be particular in mentioning any thing, 
cxcqit that opposite the description of the battle of 
Kam and llouoN, is that of Kevso Pan do, ifi' 
wliich the ■warriors consist of footmen, and others 
mounted on elephants, and cars drawn by horses, 
though 1 observed none mounted on horses. The. 
principal weapon seems the bow, though maces and 
straight s-^vords are discoverable. 

CENTRE ABOVE. . 

The gateway consists of three centre rooms (9) and 
one on each side (jO- Prom the centre rooms, cross- 
ing the bridge ( 1 0), you ascend by seven steps ( 1 i ) into 
a .square room (I a), in which is the bull Nuno'ee. 
This room has two doors and two w'indows. Opposite 
the windovs arc the obelisks (l)_) before mentioned. 

From the station of Nundee, you cross over the 
second bridge (13), and ascend by three steps (14) 
into a handsome open portico (1.0), supported by two 
pillars (abo\ e each of wdiicli, pn the outside, is tJic 
figure of a lion, that though mutilated, has the re- 
mains of great beauty, and on the inside, two figures 
resembling sphynxe.s) towards the bridge, and two 
pilasters that join it to the body of the temple, the 
grand apartment of which (16) you enter fi:o,m the 

-Del 4) portico 
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poijico by four handsome steps and a door way, on 
each side of which are gigantic figures. Adva'-icing v 
a few paces into the temple, which is supported by 
two rows of pillars, beside the walls that are d :oorated 
with pilasters, there is an intermission of d le pillar 
on each side, leading to the tight and left, fp an open 
portico (17), projecting from the body of th e temple, 
nom the right hand one of which, the bridge already 
mentioned as broken, connected the main temple 
with the side apartments, to which there is now no 
visible access, but by putting a ladder for the purpose, 
though I was told there is a hole in the mountain 
above that leads into it, which I had not time nor 
stiength to explore. Tlie access to the opposite is by 
stairs from below. The recess (18) of the Ling (19) 
of Mahdew to which there is an ascent of five steps, 
forms the termination of this fine saloon, on each 
side of the door of which is a profusion of sculpture. 
The whole of the ceiling has been chunamed and 
painted, great part of which is in good preserv'ation. 

* ' A door (20) on each side of this recess of the Hug 
of Mahdew leads to an open platform (21), having 
on each side of the grand centre pyramid, that is 
raised over the recess of the Ling, two other re^ 
cesses (2£), one on each side, formed also pyrami- 
dically, but containing no image. Three other py- 
ramidical recesses (23), without images within them, 
terminate the platform, all of them elaborately orna- 
mented with numerous figures of the Hindu mytho- 
logy. Many of the outer as well as the inner parts 
of this grand temple are chunamed and painted. 
'Ll\e people here attribute the smoky blackness of the 
painting within, to Aurungzebe, having caused the 
difierent apartments to be filled with straw and set on 
lire; M'hich I can recancile on no other-, ground, than 
to efface any (if any there M'ere) obscenities, as there 
are many in the sculpture. Upon the whole, this 
temple, of which I was too much indisposed to give 
even the inadequate account that I might, if in per- 
fect health, htis the appearance of a magnificent fa» 
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\ brie, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me fp he exr 
f acth ' ' the same style as that of the modem fiinda 
temp . 

RIGHT HAHD ^IDU OF THE AREA, 

Thil ie of the rock has a continuance of exca- 
vations marked in the plan> but all those below, 
except i veranda, which I sliall quit, for the pre- 
sent, arc little note, and those above, of three 
stories called Lunlta (24), which appear much more 
worthy of attention, are inaccessible, but by a lad.der, 
from the fall of the bridge ; I shall therefore proceed 
to the 


REFT HAND SIDE OF THE AREA, 

In which there are excavations of some consideration 
below, from which ypu ascend to an upper stoiy 
called Pur Lmika, by an indifferent stair-case, 
into a fine temple (25), at the extremity of which ia 
a recess containing the Ling of Mahdew, and oppo- 
site thereto, near the entrance from the stair-case,^ 
is the bull Nundee, with two large fine figures resting 
on maces on each side of the recess in which he 
sits. The ceiling of this temple is, I think, lower 
than any of the foregoing. The whole of this tem- 
ple is in fine preservation, strongly supported by 
very massy pillai-s, and richly ornamented with my- 
thological figures, the sculpture of some of which is 
very fine. The ceiling, like the others, has the re- 
mains of painting visible, through the dusky ap- 
pearance of smoke, wth which it is obscured. De- 
scending from Pitr Lunlta, you pass through a con- 
siderable imsculpturcd excavaton (26) to a verunda 
(27), which seems aU«)tted to the personages of the 
Hindu mythology, (a kind of pantheon; in open com- 
partments : these figures commence on the left hand 
with — 1st, the Ling of Mahdew, surrounded by 
nine heads, and supported by Kouon, 2d, 
Gouea Pakwuttee, and beneath Rouov writing, 
3d, Mahdew, Parwuitee, and beneath JNwnlce. 
4tli, ditto ditto. 5th, Vishkc. fitii, Goura. 
J*AEWU1TEE. 7th, a Bukta, (votary) of Vishnc M'ith 

his 
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his legs chained. 8th, Goura PAinvuTTEE. | 

ditto. N. B. These representations of Goura and 
Parwuttee all.tliffer from each other.! 10th, 
ditto, llthj Vishnu and Luciuiije, l£*h, Bul 
Buddeii, issuing from the Fipd, or Ling of Mah- 
DEW. llere ends the left hand side, and commences 
the eastern extremity or end of tlie area''(‘i.s), in 
•which tlie figures are continued, viz. 13tli, Gooua 
and PAitwuTTEE. I4th, Behroo, with Govin Raj, 
transfixed on his spear. ]51h, Dytaskeh on a 
chariot, drawing a bow. 16‘tli, Goura and Par- 
WUTTEE. I7th, IvAL Behroo. 18th, Nur.sjng 
Ouiar, issuing from the pillar. Ifith, Kal Behroo. 
£Oth, Bai. Bi-uittoo. 21st, Vishnu. S 2d, Govin. 
23d, Brim HA. 24'th, Luchmedass. 25th, Mah- 
MUNO. 20'th, Nurrain. 27th, Behroo. 28th, 
GoviiV. 2i)th, Bau Behroo. 30tli, Govin Raj 
andLucHMEE. 31st,KissuNi^Ass. Here ends the 
veranda of the eastern extremity, and I now proceed 
with that on the right hand (29) having in my de- 
scription of that side stopped at the commencement 
of this extraordinaiy \-eraiida for the purpose of jire- 
.serving the emuneration of the figures uninterrupted, 
Adz. 32d, Ma iiDEW. -SSd, Ittuedass. 34th, Dhurh 
Raj, embracing Ug«ar Kaum. 35th, Nursing 
destroying liuRN Kushb. 36'th, Vishnu sleeping 
on SeijH I^aug, the Kumnml (lotus) issuing from 
his navel, and Bn i.M ha sitting on the fiower. 37th, 
Goa'erdiiun. 38th, Mahuew Bui.uee, with six 
hands. 3.9th, Krishna, sitting on Gurroor, 40th, 
Biiarra Ontar. 41st, Krishna Chittereooz 
trampling on CV///m JN'flwg. 42d, Baelajee. 43d, 
Anna Pooiiia. It is to be observed, that almost all 
the principal figures are accompanied in their respec- 
tive pannels by othcis explanatory of the character 
of that part of the history of the idol in which it is 
represented. Had not my strength failed me, I 
should have been much more particular than I have 
Veen, in tliis and every otlier part of so wondcrlid a 
place, though the utmost niinuteuess could not have 

dono 
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tloTie justice to it. I ara sorry to observe, that from 
the .appearance of the hill above this veranda pro- 
jecti’- - .jreatly beyond the pillars at the eastern ex- 
tremi (as marked in the plan by the line 30) .the 

^Fater, ring rains, must full into the area in a 
peifeci rent, or cascade, of the whole height of 
the su acumbent rock, a number of loose pieces 
of whic. „’ing; on the slope above, seem ready for 
precipitation down the scarp. 

Dimensions of the Keylas. 

Feet, 


Outer area, broad, - • - 138 O 

Ditto, deep, - - - 88 0 

Greatest height of the rock through 

which the outer area is cut, - 47 O 

Gateway, height, - - 14 0 

Ditto, breadth, without the modem 

building, - - 14 4 

Passage of the gateway, having on each 

side rooms, fiflien feet by nine, 43 0 

Inner area, or court, length from the 

gateway to the opposite scarp, 347 Q 

Ditto breadth, - - 130 0 

Greatest height of the roclt, out of which 

the court is excavated, - - 100 0 


I.KFT SIDE OF THE COOBT, LOWER STORY, VIZ. 

A small cave — in front, two pillars, and a 
pilaster at each end, with three female 


figures buried up to the knees, witli 
rubbish, length, - - 30 <5 

Ditto, ditto ditto, breadth, - 8 0 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, - 9 8 

Another excavation, in front five pillars, 

two pilasters, length, - - 57 9 

Ditto, breadth, within the benches that 

are round this cave, •- - 6 0 

Ditto, height, at the end of this is a stair- 
case to the upper story, - - 10 4 

Intervalunexcavated, - - 20 0 

Another excavation, having two large 
square plain pillars, and two piiastcrjj 
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Fftt, Xw&«, 

in front, with a bench round the in- 
side, the rock projecting beyond the 
pillars, length, * 44 6 

Pitto, ditto ditto, brradth, » 6 

Ditto, ditto ditto, height, * 0 

Poor-wav, leading to a gallery or vc-, 
randa,' five feet eleven inches high, by 
two feet nine inches wide. Gallery, 
containing figures. Length from the 
door-way to the extreme depth pf the 
w’hole excavation, - r 117 8 

Ditto, broad, - r 13 0 

N. B. In ^this length are eleven pillars, 
each two feel eight and a half inches, 
square. 

Ditto, height Avithin the pillars. Tlie 
projecting rock is about three feet 
Ipwer, extending irregularly in the 
coui-se of the length froi# seven to 
thirteen feetbeyond the pillars, - 14 8 

END OF THE AREA OPPOSITE THE (jATEWAT BEHtHO 
TIfE TEMPLE. 

Whole breaclth from side to side, measur- 
ing from the inner w^U of the gallery 
on each side, - ' ' - - - • I8fi 6 

Breadth of the gallery, including the 
pillars, there being seventeen iii this 
range, 13 4 

IN. B. 'Jhc rock projects lieypncl the pib 
Jars along this range and the righ^ 
hand one irregularly from fifteen to 
twenty-two feet, aiid is lower than the 
ceiling. 

RIGHT HAND OP THE pOUnT, LOWER STORY, V^Z, 

figure gallery, or' veranda, of the same 
dimensions as the preceding parts of 
the same gallery tor the space of ten 
pillars, the angle one being include4 
in the tbregoing, three of which' arc 
broken, it is siud to make trial of the 
power of the dt'ity of the pl'gcc, and' 
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. t* t « « JiwAw. 

when it was found that the superin- 
cumbent rock did not sink, the temp- 
tern said to be Aurungzebe, forebore 
fun hcr trial. * 

Door- way, two feet four inches broad, by 
five leet high, leads to a veranda, within 
this yeranda is a room of sixty feet by 
twenty-two and eleven feet four inches 
high. Right end unfinished. 

Length, - - - 60 

Breadth, - - - 17 

Height, - - - 1 3 

A small projecting room, fifteen feet by 
th irteen, and six feet high, being choked 
with several finely sculptured figures. 

An excavation raised twelve feet from the 
surface of the court. 

Length, - - - 36 10 

Depth, - - - 14 9 

Height, - ■' - - 12 

There is a multiplicity of figures in this 
apartment, detached fiom the wall. 

Amongst the rest a large skeleton figure 
with a smaller one on each side. The 

• principal is sitting, with each foot on a 
prostrate naked figure. 

An excavation, w'hich has a small recess, 
opposite the entrance, of six feet by 


sevep and eight high. Length, - 24 

Depth - - 18 

Height - 10 

An excavation terminatingthe lower story, 
on the side, length, - - 24 

Ditto, - depth, -• - 10 

Ditto, - height, - - 1 1 6 


except between the two pillars, where 
the roof is arched, the first instance I 
have seen of the arch, and is there four- 
teen feet eight inches high, 

(leet) 
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LEFT BAND SIDE, OFFER STOR7, VIZ. 

Fttt. IiuAff. 

A sinalT unfinished excavation, the dimen- 
sions of which w’Cre not wcythy taking. 

Pur Lunka, is a fine lage excavation, as- 
cended by a flight of twenty-five steps, < 
and a doorway of three feet eight inches'* 
broad, by seven feet seven inches high,..’ 


length, exclusive of the recess, iu 
Avhich is the temple of Maiidew', 70 / 

Ditto breadth, - - - 61 9 

Ditto height, - - - - 14 6 

Recess, in which stands the temple of 
Mahdew, depth, - - 26 

Ditto breatlth, (N. B. the temple on the 
outside is twenty-six by twenty feet), , 39 

N. B. The whole of this apartment is full 
of figures, some very finely sculptured, 
and the centre floor is raised one foot, 

: and the ceiling in proportion. 


RIGHT HAND SIDE, TWO STORIES. 

FIRST STORY. 

A large room, formerly connected with 
the grand temple by a bridge, now' 
broken down, depth, - - 18 

Ditto length, laterally, 60 

Ditto height, - - 16 

Another room, w'itbin the foregoing, en- 
tered by a door from it, having a bench 
all round, this inner room is very dark, , 
having no light but from the doorway, 

depth, - - £9 

Ditto, length, laterally, - - S6 

Ditto, lieigth, - - IJ 

SECOND STORY. 

JEntered by a staii- case from the right side 
of the foregoing of twenty-fouv steps. 

A large room of the same dimensions as 
a correspondent one below, except two 
feet less in the height 

Another room withiirthe foregoing, depth, 35 

Another 
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^ Frr; JncKet 

Another room Within the foregoing, length, :^7 
J>itto, height, - - ]4 

The rock seems to have given v'ay in 
the centre of this room, and the rub- 
bish htis fallen in. 


CENTRE. 

Balcony over the gatewa\', fourteen feet by eiglit, 
and eight high. A room within it nine i’eet 
.square, and about nitie high. Another within 
it, saint; dimensions. One on each side from 
the centre, twenty-two by fifteen eacli. Bridge, 
twenty feet by clghtc'. a, with a parapet three 
feet six inches high. Ascent by nine step-s 
from the bridge into a distinct rooni, in whi<’k 
is the bull Nundee, '•ixteen ftrt three inches 
square. \iu>ther bridge, twent\-oue feet by 
twenty-three broad, leading tf> the upper ]X)rtico 
of the temple. This povtieo with tiic parapet 
wall is eighteen feet by fifteen feet two iuchti^, 
and seventeen high : within a bench that k 
rounded of four high by three feet seven inches 
broad. You can enter this portico from the 
gateway by a passage that the filling up of the 
rubbish has afforded, but the proper passage i.s 
by flights of steps on each side, of thirty-six 
s^cps each, leading up on each side the body of 
tfte temple. 

GRAND TEMTEE. 


Fstt^ Jn&esm 

Door of , the portico, twelve feet high by 
six feet broad, length from the door of 
the portico entering the temple, to the 
back wall of the temple, - 103 Q 

Length from the same place to the end of 

the rai.scd platforiu behind Mie temple, 142 6 

Greatest breadth of the inner pait of the 
tciiiple, - - ~ 61 

Heiglif of the ceiling, - - 17 lO- 

Two pau’ches «'a each side, measured without, 
t.drty-four vett ten inches by fifteen feet four 
iiiciii-s. Tfue paitrCuLua of the intricate rnea- 
'*■' ' suremeut 
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suremcnf of this .fine tmiple will.be best under-' 
stood from the plan formed On the spot. 

Height of the grand steeple or pyramid computed 
about ninety feet from the floor of the court and 
of the smaller ones about fifty. Height of the 
obelisks about thirty-eight feet. Base eleven 
feet square being eleven feet distant from each 
side of the room in which is the bull Nundee. 
The shaft abov'c the pedestal, is seven feet square. 
Tfie two elephants on each side the court or entry 
are larger than life. 

DUS OUTAR. AJliea W. 

A very small distance from KeyUts. The access 
to it is by very rough steps in the rock, and the ori- 
ginal entiy being built up, you enter over the wall 
on the right hand into an excavated square area, on 
the left hand side of which is a small excavation. The 
middle of the area is occupied by what has been a 
very handsome square apartment, the ascent to the 
veranda of which, fronting the gateway, was by a 
handsome flight of steps, foiming a portico, the 
roof of which veranda v'as supported by two pillars, 
one of which having given way, the roof has fallen. 
The front of this square has a stone lattice in the 
centre, and figures in the compartments on each side. 
The top has been adorned with figures. Tlte two 
corner ones seem to h^ve been lions, but time has 
destroyed their form. On the right of this square 
apartment' is a dry -water cistern, but on the left 
there are cells with fine water and plenty, and I dare 
say a little care w'ould supply the other. The front 
of the ai-ea is greatly filled up wdth earth from tha 
suiTOuading hill, and no preventative now appears 
to its willing in with the rain. The entrance into 
the square apartment is from the main struc- 
ture ifi as I have before observed, I may so 
denominate what has been fabricated downward s 
which consists of two stories, having, both above 
and below, a front of six pillars and two pilas- 
ters. It appears to lyive been *filliBg up fast,^ to 
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prevent which, by a very temporary remedy, a trench 
is cut in the area in front of the fabrick, and clofe to it. 
The lower ftory is quite plain, with two recelTcs or 
courts at each end, and all the pillars are devoid of 
ornament, being extremely fquare and mafly. The 
palTage into the upper ftory having been ftopped up, it 
was with great difficulty I afcended through a fmall hole 
on the left hand fide. The room above is of great di- 
menfions, fupported by eight rows of pillars in depth, 
all of which are fquare and quite plain, except the front 
row. At the extremity of the centre aide is a recefs, 
containing the Ling of M ah dew ; and in the front of 
it, near the oppofite end, is the bull Nundee, but without 
his head. The lateral walls, as well as that on eace fide 
the recefs of M ah dew at the end, are adorned with my- 
iliological figures in very high prefervation, andatnongft 
which the Dus Outar (or ten incarnations) are confpi* 
cuous, whence I prefume the place is named. In the 
centre of each fide of the lateral walls there is an alt^Ei 


Dimenfions. 


Lower ftory, having a front of fix pillars and two pilaf-* 
fters. 


Length, _ _ - . 

Depth, _ - - _ 

Height, _ _ - _ 

Upper ftory, having the fame front as below, 
greateft length, _ « - 

Ditto, - - depth 

Ditto, the fame as below, - hei^t, 

Recefs, - > depth. 

Ditto, lateral, - length. 

Square ftruflure in the area, length. 

Ditto, - - breadth, 

Ditto, . height, 

VoL. VI. E e 


Ttd, Inches* 

103 3 
46 4 

9 k 

96 5 
101 10 

14 o 
37 1 
32 o 
26 3 
10 1 

TEEN 





4i8 description of the caves, &c. on the 

TEENTAL. AfpeB'^. to S>. 

Proceeding a few yards to the fouthward of Dus 0«> 
tar, you reach the excavation called Teen Tal (or three 
llories). The entrance to this ftrufture is from a level 
furface, through a good gate, in a wall left as the rock 
was hewn, into a hne area, as yet but little choked with 
earth or fragments. The front of this excavation has a 
fine and fimple appearance, being compofed of eight 
fquare pillars and two pilallcrs in each ftory,all of which 
are unadorned, except the two centre ones of the ground 
ftory, the ornamenting of which, however, has not af- 
feSed their quadrangular form. After entering the area 
a few paces, it widens, and in the left hand corner is a 
refervoir of <fine water; indeed, all the water in thefe 
cilterns is uniformly fine and clear. In the fide of the 
area,, oppofiie the water ciftern, is a raifed excavation, 
but of no note. Tire lower ftory confifts of fix pillars 
in depth, and at the extremity of the middle aifle, is a 
r«fcfs containing a gigantic image of Seys. Proceed- 
ing up the middle aide, the excavation narrows at the 
fourth pillar, and continues fo to the end, having on 
each fide a fmall room, and in the next pannel on'each 
fide two very large fitting figures ; that on the right of 
SuKUR Achary, and on the left of Adnaut. On each 
fide the door there are alfo large figures. Afcend- 
ing from the ground floor by a good flair cafe on the 
right hand fide, the raifed recefs mentioned above 
fronts you, which has a large fitting figure of Covere, 
and feveral others, that in any other place would 
not be unworthy notice. Proceeding to afeend by 
the fame fine flairs, you enter the noble veranda of 
the fecond ftory, oppofite the entrance of which is a 
recefs with the figure of Jum feated in it. There 
is a door-way at each end of the veranda leading 
to four rooms in eath extreme fide of the rock. 
From thefe doors, the wall of the rock is continued to 
the third pillar on each fide, and to the fecond in depth, 
to give fpace for two rooms on each fide, but without 
figures. This continuation of the wall narrows the open- 
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ing of the temple within the veranda to two pillars and 
two pilalters. At the extremity of the centre aille is a 
receis, containing a very large fitting figure of Luchmon, 
with two gigantic figures on each fide of the door. But 
before you reach the recefs, the room leffens again from 
the innermoll row of pillars, to give fpace for two fmall 
rooms on each fide. The greateft depth of this fine 
room has fix pillars clear of wall, all of which are 
ftjuare and plain. Afcending from this ftory by a ftair 
cafe at the oppofite end of the veranda by which you 
enter it, but equally light and eafy of afcent, you enter 
the third ftory, by a door, <.>n the left of which in the 
landing place, is a fmall room, and oppofite rhe en- 
trance, at the end of the veranda, is a gigantic figure 
of Sey Dew; on his left, continuing by the lateral wall 
is, Lukkool ; next to him, Bheem; then Arjun; 
then Dnur.M raja; being the five fons of Pundoo, 
Oppofije to whom are, in fimilar niches, the figure;^ of 
Oooo, Mado, Penda, and Sudan, the fpace of rtie 
door occupying that of a fifth figure oppofite to Sey 
Dew. Advancing through the middle aille of this very 
fine temple, it is lelfened at the fix pillars to make 
room, on each fide of the great recefs, for fourteen fit- 
ting figures with curled hair. Advancing from hence, 
you enter a kind of veftibule, very richly decorated 
with figures ftanding and fitting. And in' the centte is 
a dooi*leading into a recefs, into which you defeend by 
three Heps. In front of the door there is a gigantic 
figure of Ram, fitting on a throne or altar, and attend- 
ed on eaclvfide by the ufual deities employed in his 
fervice. Seta being placed on the left hand fide of the 
door on the wall oppofite to him. All the pillars of 
this very fine atid capacious temple are fquare and 
plain, but the ceiling has the remains of painting. 

Ditnenfions of Teen Ted. 

Lower Story. 

/Vf, 

Depth pf room, - - ~ i o 

Length, 


E e 2 
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ft to take its name from its dedication to Bhurt and 
Chut.turgiiun, two brothers of Ramciiunder, whofe 
figures, by the Brahmen* s account, are the chief ones in 
this place. 

Dimenfions. 

/etf. Inchc3» 

. Area, length, , - - - 102 3 

Ditto, depth, - - - 25 o 

Lower ftory — veranda the feme iengdi 
as the area. Breadth, within the 
pillars, - 

Sixteen fteps to the upper ftory of ve- 
randa, length, - - - 102 10 

Depth from veranda to the rcccfs, - 44 4 

Breadth of recefs, - -• 33 ® 

Depth of ditto, - - 10 6 

Height of ceiling. - .. ». 9 0 

BISKURMA, or Viswakurma ka Joompree,. . 

Biskubma, 

The Carpe^er^^ei^L' Front, (H. 1.) 

Accord^ itb the fegi^i:^ Biskurma* was the artift, 
who fiibricated the whole of thefe wonderful works in 
a night of fix months ; but the cock crowing before they 
were finifhed, they remained imperfeft, and he retired, 
havingj wounded his finger, to thijs his hovel, in which' 
ftate the figure in front (1) of -the entranee of this beau- 
tiful excavation is faid to be a reprefentation of him 
holding the wounded finger; but I rather think, with 
all due refjfefl: to the legend, that the figure is in the 
aft of devout meditation, as many fingers, with flmilar 
pofitions of the hands, occur. But quitting the fable 
for the facl, this excavation is, in beauty, inferior to 
none. In form it is unique, and in defign elegant. 
The portico is light, and .ftriking to the beholder. Qn 
the right hand, as you enter, is a fine ciftern of wafer. 

♦ Creator of the world, but allegorically, artificer of Ram. 

Above 
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Above the gate-way (H), -which is richly fcdptared onl«^ 
the out fide, is a bakdhyi which feems well fuited, if. 
not intended, for a mofick guRciy, to the int^r 
pie (I), which has the appearance of an eleg^^ehap^i 
with an arched roof, .and , is eSt^aaiy in the iRyle of a 
fiintlar ■excavation tx Kmeff-a the ifland 
ai:d another at Ekrcera, hear the top of 
explored by Mr. WAt.Es, the painter. At the upner 
end is the figure (i.) above thefttjoned. ' From the m- 
ing are projected ftone ribs, following the, curvature of 
the afeh to the capitals of the pillars on each fide 
through the whole length the eX^vation., Befide 
the grand aille, or body, of the excavation, there is a 
ftnalf paffage formed by the row of pillars on each fide 
round the altar, but it is dark and narrow. Thi.s fiiigu- 
lar form of cave, wherever I have met with it, has con- 
veyed the fame imprelTion of its being a place of con- 
gregation and adoration, rather than of refidence or 
habitation, and ha.s given rife to an idea in my mind, 
ffoTO.ihe orbicular ceiling, and the name and attitude 
of its inhabitant, that it may be meant to reprefent the 
Almighty, racditatingJlbe Creation of the world, under 
the arch or canopy of unlimited fpac^. It is neceffary 
however, to accompany this idea, with an acknowledge- 
ment, that the fimilar caves oi Ekvera and KenaruJit^ 
not inhabited by Biskurma. They having only a v^‘ 
high altar, the top of which is circular, and fiti^tcd ti 
reprefented in the annexed drawing at the back of 
BiskurEsa. . 

\i"- Dlmenfions. 


Area,ft}uare, _ _ _ 

Ver^mda below, in front, and each fide 
:having twelve pillars and two pilaf- 
' lefs, broad, ^ - 
EllttO iiopr,.hi^, - 

four feet broad by eight feet 
ipebes high, gallery above the 
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Length of the temple from the entrance to 
the oppoGte wall behind the altar, 
Breadth of ditto from wall to wall, 

Height of ditto from the centre of the arch 
to the floor, - - - 

N‘. B. The height between the pillars and 
tlie wall where the the ceiling is flat, is, 
Breadth between the pillars and wall. 
Circumference of pillars (two fquare and 
twenty-eight oflagon ones). 


FetL Inches* 

79 o 

43 5 

35 o 

14 10 

7 8 

8 1 


Altar at the end about twenty-four feet high. 


D£HR WARRA, or the IIallalcore’s Quarter. 
Front, bearing from Jugnath Subba, diftant abotet a 
mile, S. 25 E. 

By this defignation, have the Brahmens, who defetibe 
them, thought proper to diferiminate this group of caves, 
which, though making no confpicuous figure here, would 
render any other place illuflrious. They under this 
term of pollution, endeavour to deter vifitors from en- 
tering it, though the large cave is a very fine one, over 
the front of which a little river muft rufh in the rainy 
feafori into the plain below, forming a flieet of water, 
that, in a beautiful cafeade, muft cover the front of the 
excavation as with a curtain of cryftal. There are two 
llripes of ftone that run parallel to each other along 
the floor/ from the entrance, the whole depth of this 
cave (the profpeQ; from which, of the great tank, town, 
and valley, of FAlora^ &c. is beautiful) and feem in- 
tended as feats either for ftudents, feribes, or the fellers 
of fome commodities, a convenient paflage lying be- 
tween them up to the idol at the end of the cave. 
N* B. The annexed (ketch (Plate K.) was taken from 
a ftation near (3) on the right, or northern,' fide of the 
excavated hill. 
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REMARKS ON SOME ANTIQUITIES 
tHB WEST AND SOUTH COASTS op CETLOH 3 

written in the year 1796. 

By captain COLIN M'KENZIE, 


I 'HE ifland of Ceylon^ Selan-dive^ or Seran-diep^ fup- 
-4- pofed to be the Lanka of the Ranid^an (though 
fome Hindus affign it another fitaation) would naturally 
fuggcfl fome enquiry to the curious in Indian refearch 
with fo favourable an opportunity as its late reduction 
to our power: and though a few months palTcd on its 
weftern coaft. employed on objefts of a very differeht 
nature, could not permit much obfervation (even if 
polfelfed of talents more adequate to the talk) yet a de- 
fire of promoting the interefting objcfls recommended 
by the fociety, by pointing out to the curious in thefe 
purfuits lome remains of Hindu antiquity on the fouth 
and v?efl.cin coafts of this ifland, which have cafually 
fallen under my notice, tempts me to fubmit the follow^ 
ing rcitiaiks to their coufideration. 

It may not be altogether foreign to this fubjeft, as 
connedlcd ^ith die traditionary accounts of the recef. 
lion of the fea at fome remote period from thefe coafts, 
to remark fome of thofe appearances which moft forci- 
bly flrike anobferver, travelling for near five hundred 
miles along the low flat country of the lower Camatick; 
which in many places furniflics evident marks of its 
having been at one time covered by the fea, in the ma- 
rine produftions difeovered in digging; the fea fhells 
\vhich are incorporated in the calcareous ftones appa- 
rently 
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Tently compofed of thcfe; and the level appeafaii..c of 
the furface of the land, devoid of wood of any long 
fianding, except the groves which have been planted 
by the cultivators of the foil; and the feveral fpecies 
of palm; with the jungle congenial to a Tandy foil. 
One Hrft remarks, cm the coaft of Marawar, fpecimens 
of the fame coralline or marine produElions, that in 
greater quantities are dug up at De/ftf and fome of the 
iOands cm the north coaft of Ceylon^ which indicate a 
connexion of the fame materials, and which prc^a^ly.. 
form the bafis of the flioals, called Adam’s bridge, be- 
tween that ifland and the main. Parallel to the edge 
of the coaft we alfo find along the margin of the fea a 
firatum of flat calcareous rocks, forming a kind of 
cruft, probably a concretion of fhells which abound 
here and on the coaft of Ceylon, (as obferved at Mamr) 
and compofe the greater part of the fand along the 
beach ; and which probably alfo form the chain of low 
iftes parallel to that part of the coaft, called the Flat- 
ijies, in the neighbourhood of the Chanqtie fifliery. 

The ille of Ramifur, the utmoft limit of the Hindu re- 
ligion in modern times, and of the conqtiefts of the 
tkkan Mujfulmm princes, according to Ferishta, lies 
near this coaft; and is only feparated by a channel of 
about two miles, too Ihoal to admit veffels of burthen. 
This ifland is low, Tandy, and uncultivated; it i,s about 
eight miles to the pagodas (the refort of immenfe crouds 
of pilgrims at certain feafons) which are built near the 
fea, having in front an embankment of ftone, yet unfi- 
nillied ; the houfes of the Brahmens are built as ufual in 
fquares and ftrait ftreets, clofe to it ; their rows of houfes 
having mud terraces {Payals) in front, on which their 
' women and children are often feen reclining under the 
&ade of the thatched '-roofs. It is remarkable<tbat the 
fame fair complexion, and caft of features diftinguifh 
this clafs through all the different provinces, from eight 
to twenty degrees north latitude (and by all accounts 
{kill further) among nations varying fo much in both, 

&8 
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the Tellmgas^ the Canarm^ Mabrattas^ 
and Orias, the five families which appear to compofe 
the body of the original inhabitants of the peninfula^ at 
prefent difiinguifhed by different dialers, as by diffet 
rent features. 


The buildings of the pagodas* are fquare and exten* 
five, but have nothing remarkable, or fuperior in the 
ftile, to the generality of thole on the coaft; which 
- theay efemble in the lame crouded minute ornaments, 
Xhe fame ijjirest of brick work, with long porches in 
front, at the entry of which wo were only permitted to 
peep through a long vifta of doors, terminating before 
the deity of the place, whofe image was;placed at the 
furtheft end of the penetralia of the temple, in too ob- 
feure a fituation (though furrounded by lamps burning 
it] day light) and at too great a dillance to afeertain its 
fhape and figure. At night a number of fmall lamps 
illuminated the inner recellcs with a good effe61. The 
fame refeive which dillinguilhes the louthern Brahmens 
in their temples, at Tanjore., Seringam^ &c. prevented 
any communication here. We were told that no la- 
bour or cultivation is carried on in this facred ifle; fafe 
embofomed amidfi the waves they live on the contri- 
butions of the devout: feveral of the rajahs and Po//- 
gar chiefs of the neighbouring provinces expend large 
fums ^n eftablilhments here. The vefiibule or build- 
ing on the eaft front of the pagoda, into which we were 
permitted to enter, is decorated with the fiatucs of one 
of thefe benefaftors (a chief J of the Tirdvelly country;) 
and his ifiinifiers and attendants. Handing in a row on 
either fide in their proper drefs : thefe itatues, though 
preferving the drefs and ornaments with a minute atten- 
tion, have little elfe to recommend them, being deficient- 
in fymmetry and proportion ; ‘and the fuperiority of 
rank is diftinguifiied by the fize, according to the rule 

* Coil, in TamuL DewtJ, in TtUitrga, The word fagoia is not 
known in thefe langnaees. 

t Ctnurum in TosHt/fignifies a fpire, $ The fulitaver.^ 

which 
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which feems obferved in moft of the fculptu£?s.^ 4 r 
Hindu buildings. Among the figures carved on the 
outer walls the Lingam is frequently exhibited. On 
the well fide of the fquare is another longer portico, 
having a number of llatues, of another chief and bis 
followers, placed on a raifed ftone terrace, on either 
fide of the covered palTagc leading to tlic inner gate. 

irhe guardianfhip of the facred ifle is in a family of 
Byraagfei (devotees^, tlie chief of which is doomed to 
perpetual celibacy; the fuccelfion being carried off- 
the lifters, or the cpHateral branch, who omy are per- 
mitted to marry. This arrangement feems to have 
feme affinity^ to that of the Travancorc and./'Jh/r fove- 
jeigns. The prefent guardian is a child of fix or feven 
years old; of a handfomc mild afpeQ, and regular fea- 
tures; his drefs and turban were of the Byraagc?, tawny 
red colour, and decorated with the beads that this clafs 
of mendicants wear. This young pontiff received the 
European vjfitors, after landing, with great gravity and ' 
compofure: his uncle, who was the efficient miniftcr, 
attended and fjtood by his feat, to .affift hiip in paying 
his compliments to his guefts. From this pagoda a low 
tra£l of Tandy ground ftrctches out towards the eaft to 
about twelve miles; terminating in a narrow fpit of 
fand. Within a mile of the point is the choultry of 
Tona~goody*, a fquare of low houles inclofing a court, 
built for the accommodation of the pilgrims wbc! came 
u> this furtheft point io perform their ablqtions in the 
•waves of the ocean, this being held one of the moft I’a- 
c red and purell ablutions required by thcii^ religion, 

A Brahtmi refides at this choultry. A pple js erc61ed 
on the point, to which lights are affixed at night ; whc> 
..dicr for the diretlion of mariners, or a religious, mo- 
tive, we could not learq. The whole of this traft from 
Ramiferum has the appearattep of being waftied by the 

* Gtudy alfo fignlftes a temple in the Tamul language ; Tony fignifica 

atcr. It is remarkable that gooil water is found on this point, though 
rite fpit of fand is fo low, . 

fpa, 
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feaf^iot a veftige of fo3 appearing. 'Oh entering our 
boat at feven A. M.* we were detained fome momehfs 
to wait for our domefticks going through the neceffary 
ceremonies and ablutions under the direction of the 
Brahmen; and hoifting fail for the land of dcmi-gods 
and Dewatas (the laft objeft feqn being the (ignal pole,) 
we coatted in fight and to the fouth of Adam’s bridge, 
which we could only diftinguiOi by the breaking of a 
furf on it at detached intervals, and came in fight of 
the weft point of Manar^ sx two P. M. the 
courfe beihg E. S. E. Thecoaft of this ifland at Tql~ 
tnanar and along its coaft appeared low and covered 
with cocoa and other trees, and bulhes, extending to . 
the fand bank near the water’s-edge. * 

The' ifland of Manor is not high, has no hills, and 
appears to be a bed of Ihelly faftd, worked up by the 
waves, and clothed with trees, among which the cocoa 
predominates. This illand is feparated from the m’ain 
oi Ceylon, Ramifernm is from the coaft, by a channel 
about two miles over ; but this only appears at full tide, 
as the real channel or river, winding clofe to the fort, 
is very narrow, and thou^ deeper than the reft, at the 
bar not above two and half feet at low water. Whe- 
ther this narrow paffage, and that of Pambam, are worn 
out by the aflion of the current fetting in different di- 
reftio^s along the coaft, as the monfoon varies ; or whe- 
ther the iftands, and the ridge of Adam’s bridge, are 
thrown ftp and formed by the periodical winds and cur- 
rents, afling on the Ihifting fands accumulated in the 
narrowelf part of the Ceylon channel, is a fubjeft of cu- 
rious inveftigatioh, which would require fome time and 
experience to examine ; the enquiry might be rendere^ 
ufeful however, in fuggefting means of deepening the 
channels, or preventing their being filled up when deepened, 
by the fand thrown in by the S. W. and N. W, monfoonst. 

It 

* ytumwy 6 ," 

4 Baloeus fays, tfiat the Portugut/t fleet efcaped throogh it; nnfl 
that the Tfwvrr, or native goverjor, had a way of opening and flUing 
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• ft; w«j1d.be vain to loolt here for any traces oi"the 
earlier race.: being naturally the thorough-fare palTage 
into Ceylon^ from the oppofite coall, it -would receive 
the-impreffidn of each fucceffive race of invaders: ac- 
cordingly we 6nd its inhabitants now compofed of a 
mijced race of Portuguefe^ Malabarsf and Cingalefe, with 
LobbMs, the defcendants of the Arab race, (the Mo- 
fiilm of the Malabar coaft,) who fublift here chiefly by , 
'fifliing. I obfervedon this ifland'fome of thofe Byraa- 
fo well known on the lower roads of 
coaftsi conftantly journeying from Bcnaros/j6 Rame/ut^^ '■ 
carrying pots of the water of the holy fpring, or Ganga 
water, flung on crofs bamboos, and diftinguiflied by 
their tawny «orange habit ; thefe faid that they were on 
their way to viht a famous pagoda in the interior parts 
of Ceykn^ but I was not able to learn whether they had 
been ufually permitted to crofs over by pcrmifGon of 
the Dutch government, or that they availed themfelves 
of this 'opportunity of eroding in our boats: it fiiews 
at lead that the conne3:ion of a fimilar religion has not 
been altogether loft. 

Manor is memorable in Cingalefc hiftory, as giving 
refuge to the queen Donna Margaret, the laftfeyon 
of the ancient royal race, whom the Portuguefe thence 
carried into the heart of Ceylon^ to cover their interference 
in goi^rnment, until {[hey were driven out j}y the 
weight of accumulated crimes and degeneracy, to make 
way for the fordid monopolizing yoke of the Dutch^ 
which locked up from mankind the natural treafures 
and valuable produflions of this celebrated idand* It 
was then divided into parifbes with their churches. 
The fort is on a fmall fcale, fquare and regular, nearly 
"''what Balueus and Valentyn more lately deferibe 
it, but the city exifts ohly in a few tiled, houfes of the 
oncers of government, and fome low huts covered and 

Qp tbe paiTa^e at Pawbam; this A’eros founded on miftake, and the(e 
Portugutfi frigates mull have been lig;ht iUallc^s or Qoops drawing little ^ 
water*~Pagf 7P(J. 

enclofed 
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en?!MRfwith leaves, inhabited by boatmen and 

fifliermen. At low. water, a fmall river winds, and di- 
vides the ifland from the maip: but when the tide 
flows, the wbole intermediate fpace between the oppo- 
(ite Ihores appears like an arm of the fea from two to 
three miles over, in which we fee men and cattle wade- 
ing acrofs from the ifle to the main. A fpecies of he- 
ron, and tall birds of the kind, make' an uncom- 
mon figure in this view ; {landing and picking up their 
foodjMhe midfi of the fea. 

‘ \ . . ■ - 

The oppofite coaft of Ceylon is low and woody ; - the 

appearance of the Ihores indicates fome extraordinary 
change, fuch as to have laid it under water; which is 
however contradiftory to the received traditions of the 
Tea’s rccedii^ from the oppofite epa^s. Are we then 
to fuppofe that in retiring from the peninfula, the waves 
inundated the lower coafts of this ifland? Or, that thefe 
contradi 61 ory changes happened at different periods.? 
Thefe might in fome meafure be explained by an en- 
quiry into the foil and flrata of the Warmie^^T low woody 
country of the north of C^eylon^ and comparing it. with 
the low land of Paym Ghaut; as faOs and experiments 
will afeertain dieir fimilitude. It may be remarked . 
however that exciufive of tbe five northern. iflandsy die 
greater part of what formed the north extremity of tbe 
ifland, diilinguifhed by tbe name of the kingdom 'Or 
governlhent of is low, and feparat^by 

fhallow c^nnels, which in the rainy feafon divide It 
into fo many iflands. 

# • '» ■ . 

The whole of this low land, forming the north pari 
of the ifland, is covered thick with woods and jungles; 
this trad is called Wanme^ and is eftimated to contain*’’ 
900 fqi^u^e leagues. The foreih extends quite acrofs 
from weft to eaft and to the fouth, to tbe chain of. 
mountains which conned* the bafes of the land, and 
gradually terminates in ^ lower hills, and fwelling 

grounds. 
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grounds, in the neighbourhood of Halle and HSc^iSnati 
The remarkable peaks of thefe hills are well known 
to navigators on the eaft coaft under the names of 
the Friar’ s-boodi the Chimney^ the Elephant, &c. on the 
weft coaft; the moft remarkable feen is KntiU’^-peak, 
which towers conliderably above the reft to the eaft 
of Colomho^ 

' 

. From Manor none of thefe eminences are feen ; the 
edge of the coaft appears cultivated with ri^,4ijttj^he 
habitations are. detached, and though dividt^into town-- 
ih^s, are not co}lc6led together. This cultivation ex- 
tends for about twenty. lour miles and beyond Aripo; 
fome churches are built in this tra£l. The forefts 
and jungles now approach -the coaft, and for four days 
journey feparate the northern more inhabited diftrid 
from the fouthem at Chillaw, where the Cinnamon or 
Carmel land begins. 

Some remains of antiquity being faid, to exift at 
MaiUdtte on the oppofite fide to Manor, I was conduft- 
ed to the place, where a G/entoo city was faid to have been 
huilt formerly ; fome mounds refembling the remains 
of.-ihe embankments of the Camatick tanks, and fome 
h^efc ruins, 'were the only veftiges to .be feen, not far 
ffoin the Ewtuffiefe church. Little information could 
he derived from the inhabitants, and curiofity here could 
find little gratification in the thick Jungle, ^ which 
patches of .paddy fields were interfperfed. Oj^the palace 
or dwelling of the rajah, or place pointed cut as fuch, 
nothing could be feen (and that with dilBcuky from the 
Jungle) but a fmall fquare, of hrick walls, now about four 
feet high, and fubdivided into.three apartments, appear, 
ing very like the gateway which generally forms thefirft 
entrance of the encl&fure of a pagoda or great Hindu 
building: the approach of evening hindered any further 
attempt to explore this jungle. From fome traditions 
of its former riches, fearches have been recently made 
3 among 
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amuo^'Aiiefc tuios} Valcntyn mentions (o^ue gold 
medsU dug up, fuppoied to l)e 

FIGURE OF rm coirrr raja, 

MarA 30, i796.-^Near StUtgtm or Vdb-gam, ten 
miles N. from Matura near tbt toad fide* 'vMih palT'cs 
among thick 'woods and plantationst is the 6^nre of the 
CiiOtA tma,t fculptiired ob a rude block of granite, 
about dnrtytect high* Having previous 'Hoiicit of the 
^lace, iiroaa fome Etttch gentleman at GalU^ X was brought 
^there at fewn in the morning. On my way to Matftruii 
and oppoiite to this ft me, abo i twenty feet oif, is 
another of nearly the fame fisie, and the ground between 
both is worked away to a hollow, on whictf it is necel- 
fary to be placed, to have a f* ’1 view'of th* . {'auu*, 

fended from injury on the flde«. Tht %tin? may be 
about fourteen feet high; the countenance tnUd ^ a full 
round vifage^ the eyes long) and the nofe round and 
long: it has no beard; nor the ufual dUUngaillicd 
marks of the Gentoo cafts. I have been more particular 
in deferibing the features ; as thofe of the race 

ate very different fiom the Malabars^ and Teem v^cll 
preferved in the ftatues^ and figures in their temples* 

* Ou my return from GrIUs io Marti 1796* afitrercoin urataiven 
me at CaOme^ part of a nuoibei, upwards Oi three hundred:^ mund 
twelve yea\ae^, at PaJ/uHt a place nine hours Journey from 
tam rear thelb coaft* on the road towards Tif^maUH ; it accompa* 
rues ihib papeia 

^ If theacoAnpanying I/iVjtfAr* the only one of the land witiun my 
obieivation^ was really round here^ as 1 am affured it Was» there can be 
hrtle doubt of iu b«ng a Umau town. The inferiptions from wtuch 
the medals were fuppoled to be Pmaa are doubtful* and it is not im* 
probable but the letter^ might be miilaken* though at Ntlhre of late 
jears iomc Rman corns were found ; and It is not fuiprxfing m meet 
rht coi'is of a nation which carried tts commerce into Indta^ on a « ^aft 
wiiof^pjodaftious always invited the fatlcment cf fuieijaef,, "I he 
date ox this fettlcment fi^s jrt intmived in obfcuuty. 

X Plate* No. x« 

Ff 
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He bo)da np bodi his hands, with the fore iing^ and 
thumbs bent; the head dreis is high, and feems orna~ 
mooted with jewels ; on the little 6nget of the left 
hand js a ring; on the arms bracelets; a belt hi^ about 
the waift j the lower drefs, or drapery, fixed with a gir- 
dle much lower than in the GeMoo dtefs, from which 
lomcthing like taficU depend ; a collar and ornaments 
on the neck and flioulders ; and rings (ccui to hang low 
Irom the ears: no appearance oi any lums or weapons. 

On the fpot I was told that this was the figOre of an an- 
cient prince called Coutia raja, from a cutaneous difor- 
dei be bad been ti oublcd with ; that his figure was plat ed 
here in meinoiv of his being the firll who had taught 
the inhabitants the ufeof the cocoanut, wluch is a prin- 
cipal part of tlic food of the Ctt^kfet paiUuUrly the 
flaves and poorer people. At Matura, the tradition 
of the CouiiA raja wai told much to the fame pur- 
pofe, but with moic amplilicaiion of circumftances. 
They dcfcnbecKhim as the fon of the fovereign of a fo- 
reign land, who labouiiuguod,er a malignant cutaneous 
diforder or leprofy, was landed on the coaft, and left 
to fhift loi Imnfelf j when he was cured by aid of a ho- 
ly icduft., refidinp in thefe woods, and by the milk of 
the cocoa tree ; lecurning home to hu native land, he 
iccounttd his wondeiful cuic, and was fent back with 
rub pisfents to tc waid the holy man, whom t4‘*y found 
no inoie. In memory of this the ffatue wsV fet up. 
Whatever dcgiee of credit we may give to t}r.\ ftoiy, the 
name of the Cooita ra^a feemed to be fa'mihar to all 
tanks, and i> no doubt connctled with fotoe hiftoncal 
<vent. 

TEMPLE OF BOODHOO ATYILLIGAAM, 

a 

Marti t 50, — P.fhi.g on from the figure of the 
Cou 1 r V ia]i, wo canu to or BtUtgaam, a place 

ol foinc tonhdviation, neat a bay of the coafts; houft'^ 
aie f'atuicd about, among the trees and cocoa woods, 

whiclj 
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af>|^ntty 

evMt .tjf ^'- l^pi^'Bopattoo j'^^^C'&ey jxt^ me, ■ 
a krfk'i^-the 

J^I^^^^Ki^e^^ee'':''bne'' 6t;.'ilM!& pahi2|hg$'feeb)ed. ' 

^ <Abers repre;^ ' 

a kiptd plakuit 

of Miwrtrb. ^ ip- , btte, a youth ;kei'd cconverfc 

with a nymph, among deep fhmks ami vroods^ i^hik a 
monkey, hid by the branches of a tree, ieemed k) Hftea 
with mikhievous intent : in another, the God appear* 
ed as a youth ftyly ftealing and dikribudi^ handfuls of 
coin from a cheft, towards which an aged man approach- 
ed with cautious ftepsyboldiug a huge key in bis handt 

oh 
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r^ee inb2^0tip'g"^,,;co& ^he ' 
which l';i^^^atWiu"fup||re(I’ they had ^o^'we^ froT|t' 
thci'^;p;)^^t' maftfiri^ T'!|efli*H^d,,idiat iB^-cated'.’'h 
co'Ep^xift^/wiih .|||;'.naiv|^\toJ4|4,,fia'|^^'i^ ^i&h;>4l'|t:’ 
u^^thctiij and ij^^uftoj^fd d||te)Etpt th'dl, 

o/thc 

’cl6th5'fprcad;oa^ei^^^i#.4.'^|^f hayS.j^eh^Import^ 
ed from C^>i^» ^l^^'^^tJ^hi^ 'hUaoiiis 

and religiqn.^ ‘ ;;’;:i,^' ,* ' ’ 

./•''■ ' .’;r/ ' ’^-rV '' r> ^ . ' ■ !\ 

eWitboutt the tiSotiplej Dht the enclpfurC, was a 
foj^ huijding, with a cupola fibred roof: it had no. 
opening wh^e^j wiA^ it d^ told.ps BOonHOp. 
wav interred, oif^ttfcer the fa^ied'elephaht^ , ., , 


^On nJ^xprefllpg a wifh to be polTeffed of a book 
CQntaining^he biftory and dntydngs .of the deeds of 
Boodhoo, the priefts jnl^med aw^ through.;? vtjtyjn- 
different interproteri tbat^ii cpuld;npt b&C^icdofi with- 
in a fortnight, but they pfonjifed to have a drawing of the 
j«rincipal, figure ready on nay return from Mptrst. 

The5>^ were as good as their promife j for on my re- 
turn on the evening of the 31ft Marche they had ready 
for me the outlines of the principal figure of Booohoo, 
(Plate No.^ 2,) with fome account ^it, in the Cingalefe 
charaQer. '* 

















'iW’-.G'&Mxs ' 4 '^! 

at;i 6o fect lf 



apParc»ttIy;pricy*^>"tft'|?^reojfa'';be% 
the ueps;y''" A'in^aJl jthai;t&e:d !iut disfigti;rc:4 a\4i|Snier^ 
the t^rraeSj^ wbicjiieera^j^i'igo^^ to 
priefl's \\^hp fecdiyetJ ui ufual'^tb 
ngures, ii|5^fiptions, nor any ti[ii;ngel/e,ifefp^rkarble>.ap* 
peared, .Excepting a "fin^e, gramtferpy|'a|.^o.at:. fee highi;, 
p^ed dd'end, ^rh|ps"fhtend|^,to isj;4a»hp ^ ' 

night. This ftfijiSture we .werej^d .fobd 5; it had!; 
no doors^, windp^\ Oi'.,a«y Pf^ing- : . they fai^- ^ne of i 
the teeth 'of tho^acwd etephaih w^ 
wasi on a large what, the Iphhwithih thheticlofuie 



Boodhoo; 


of 


-After a'lhdrtwiew, we were''cpnda£ted froin- thence,, 
to. the fea-beachof Dewuruier-head, I’carcely 14O0 yards 
diftant^ by a gradual defcent along a walk or avenue in 
the wul^s; in walking over this ground, fevOral re* 
mi\ins oi lyicient buildings rcfembling (h&Camdtick tem- 
ples llruca ns forcibly, and induced a.s narrow an in- 
fpeSion as could be made in a couple of hour?. 


Ciofe.to the beach we -find tbe firft ayenue. Or build- 
iiigi probably defigned for the ufe of the devotees, im- 
mediately before or after ablution in the fea, which ia 
not above forty yards off; the defcent, over the bank is 
not difficult, though the coalt below is lined with maffes 
of granite wafhed by the vraves. JTt confifts of a colon- 
nade of ffjtteen pillars of gca?''i^r(^bout nine feet high, 

tbe 
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the p&,t. eett^r oiies of are cat to'lre^ular 

foT#; with bafesi an^*(;apitaiiiKt it cx^Sly fin^s the line of 
the ar eauetb tji^thpic on tbe.Kei|ht ; tsh its uor^ fide 
are Iwpjtlars'J^^'almfculp^ forining aaexaftfquare 
wi^itlic t^;CeBtrai on£s;«tf'tlje Colpnadc» in the center 
of which fquare dpenijjj^ of iwo^^d a half feet 
on the ^ld^^ 'faced'%hh ifi^e hiti h^aidy felled usp Tvhh- 
earth t this, fedms -to, have been %d:' htuatton of the in- 
tcirbr necefs- where the ohjeQ: of '^ffttip was placet of 
which and of the roof hd yeiftig^'femat#. 

Proceeding thence by ao eafy afeent, we erofs the 
ruks.of a w^iprobahly theenelofure of the grand tevTi^ 
pie, tnwk^'hy feveral pillars and upright'ftones, but no 
fcolpturcs w to bd feen ti^ lire reach the tem- 

ple, -aeaflyiflfoniihg which flands.the.ioner portal of a 
///Ww temple, ctSafefting pf two upright ftimes fnppott- 
ipg^ Crt^S'Onc, all carvedon aneface, with ornaments 
fimhar to ;&ofe of ^he pdrts of the pagoda s on 

the coall ; the center of the crofs ftonc occupied by a 
herce faqtkftic head, the fidfes by‘a ranhing border of 
ftdiage, and the bafemeiit fupported by hgures exadly 
in ihc fame ftyle and tafte. 

To the left of the Cinga^Je building arc more ruins, 
rviJciuly the remains of otlier temples: the heps lead- 
ing up to ihc raifed floors of tbefe are decorated with 
the heads of elepbants,^ carved out of flones pj^cd on 
either (idei; an ornament freqtiently lo be oljiiferveci in 
Hifidu temples, as the entrances pf Egyptianih\xAdmg% 
werc ornan^nted with thofe of the IphynX:. , 

'i ^ 

Near thefe we meet a deep well, acroCs the^ mouth of 
which was placed aflat granite ftpne, with a perforation 
of fix inches fquarc through its center, between the figure 
of the prints of two feet raifed on the ftonc: the fi- 

J^Pkte, No. 1. 


gure 
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gore ?tK^upyiti® the 'W^ of the ftone is fcoc^ed ouVtP 
the depth- of t^6 feet. It ii^^iohabfe .this sjfcll wac« itt- 
cJofed within f&rae ofj;thelbud4iogs »iiow no longer ex- 
ifting.tiits ufe tloesi not appss^jj ipe piOts Hone was. too 
heavy'tobe e^ily occupies. too to 

to adoatit of water beiji|pdtawitfrOin'ii for any. common 
.^uftt ; fbtoae connexion 

with the Z,/»,g{r^ fuspiflbi' a 

to the objeht df wor%ip here, 

•■ ■ ' ■ . -.V;,'- - -!/■'■ ■ 

On narrowly exswalning iHefe rcinainSj little 
remained in my miiidl that ^ fite cC an anefm 

Hindu templiii^on thefrums Ipfiwbith die Cihg^tf^ buidd* 
ing was rai&d at a much l^r penpdi \.^e revfblti- 
tions of religion, ip Which i®s ftrfi;,'Was ov^turned ond 
almoft: every'^weltige.'df ita'.'Wbrliiip'^fcftrt^pd, to make, 
room, for the others ij|tauidi '|itobah^, be explained by 
the .0ingakf&, bi{iory'i.a» a|^ra€t Off^bich rs publiihed 

The favours 

the opinion, .and we'^ioUefttbe paruality of the 
H'mdus to build their religibbs ftruGturcs in places near 
the fea, to water, to the fpirirjg beads of rivers on the 
tops of remarkable hiUs, and mountains and fiiuations 
favourable tolredrement from the world, and to purer 
abiutioHs, asdeording to theiif ideasj -in places to which 
the ex*r|iardinary length antf^od of the journey attachtti 
a fiiperitrr degree of merit; as Jn&anced tn the pil^m- 
a§es to y^i^amat and Rami/wf to the wjids pf Pur&atit* 
turn; to Triple^; to die fources of the Goddv^ at Trim- 
buck Haffer^ and of ihe K'0m at Salifur; we need-not 
be furprifed. to find a fane of MAHAneo redred on the 
ntmob bounds of l,ankade<^, and their habitable world; 
and.ftmil be ready lo luppofe that rite ablations ai the 
furtheft point of Ramifur became the greateft extent 
of their pilgrimages only, when revolutions, of which 
we have yet no diftinft accounts,^d the introdutlion 

of 
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of ^foreigfr Tel^itt anS ^i^tioa-^ C%&«, rendered 
th^ltilgriaiage to Sewwi^.'no longer prafticable. 

:We . miy:.lhen>fo'ppof4^^^^ the intro- 

du^on .of -the CingalefofMxigW^i frora^the eailward, 
tba4 ,of tbe Hindus in pine of :,% dU^|6M prevailed. 
3p(pe of die Di4ch nowtfell ns, ]^s s ^id, long 

agh^) that .die inhabitants of north, 

add round d? BatcKaloa pn the eaft,-fpeaU. t\it Malabar 
{oX’Tamd^i •whilp 

tbd'C< 7 rtd/<^, f^k tbe' | 0 tngua^ fajd to be derived, 
from,5/it/SiV-'Id;e;camiE^4to^ aapies oFplaces- 

thpppghonf the inand,;v?e,.nnd'many app^entfy derived 
from die 0%^ languages.!^ andi judging. by analogy, 
may infer, ibaith^sivas prii^^ other, from giving 

iiaides d^cidpttv'e pr certtdd q pti^tiliar to thefc 

places; a;yute as, applicable in yihere the names 
pf all -the, remarkable rivers, tow^ds, anddtiHsj are thus 
derived from a l^guagei'^efcriplpo-iof' their qualities 
or hiftory, as to thd.norfcbl^hd weft of.jBiKrp/e'wherc tbc 
C4ikb language i#raced'ffd lhP fawdtnj^er ; and par- 
ticularly iiT our native ifl^ds pf "SrsV^mj’w^ die ori- 
ginal inhabitants tpay be 'traced,’ from-, many of the 
names, after various, revolutions and fuoceffive fettle- 
menu of ifcpitww, $monSi Danes, Nepnam, and Germans. 

The head- man,, of the .village, a Cingdii0e, who could 
give no account pf tii'^^afifdtt of the ruiiis, propoTed to 
conduB ii^.to another to which we went by a path wind-* 
ing amoag-^bP v-'oods about three quarters of a n^lc diftaili, 
gradual! y^endi^to the face of a rjfing groaud^ where we 
found a ffftafl pagoda or damd, built of hewn ftone, flat 
rotifcd, Iquarcj with onedt^r and having no fpirPiptllars 
or arches; it had tM> fculpture ekeept fome moiSldings 
about the pediment coaniees, and door; nor did any al- 
tar, image, or decoration appear to fliew the objeSL of 
wdHhip; though from its exafit likeneft to the plain ftvle 
of fdmo of the fmalt^ngodas built of hewn ftone in the 
Carnatkk, there can ule doubt of its origin. 


The 
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■ Tli/villager could, .giye‘»TO Other account of itthan 

“ that it waa built by one ©atOAMi, whQ4eaU with evil 
fpMts, by whofe aMi,h<i -reared tH^e ftruOuj-es/' Thus 
we find the origin <#,aU wodts, beyipnd the reach of re- 
cent tirae,.and ,vuig^ knowledge, in every country. at- 
tribttted;to.^e ageac^, fro® *he rude and 

laborious fitisfiiurefj’pf. Stdntehenge to iH^fc ' of"^;^n» 
(EUoor Jt imd the ^dimc diminutive:: one 

Though tfie figufj^f theTij»»<rOT,Ciow,j?ad€Yej^^^^ 

jea of v^'nlfetioni^^Jfceins ' 

enou^ rerotuBs^ irf/^ fis^ficby <»^e ^Ic of;^^iar- 
chitedure-andits fcw'decfl^tion^i afc^tkirriis'Clairtj 

to antiquity; and this.(he»^d)‘^«fe,or«;jql5 
jeCls of-this kind we^^iqu^iy ovcr,j^d«»; 

In the of india ( I aHitde 

more particularly; iovthofiicrf .tb^:^rrtaiid' upper and 
lower, the a;^hiteabjpe,-o£';i#Jn<di js::y,ery difiercnjt^tora 
that Ufed in tho:jo6rt%;^)#|^t« o£^ we find 

a novel ftyle .iho^ co^plip||i#d and^icenaUMy more ton- 
t ra ry. to gd^ tafiq*;.^.;!^p^l^boUdi#gs and their iseve- 
rum or fpires are efipii^t^^ith an jmmenfe number of 
fmall pillars, pilattersi corfitees; and the numerous and 
ill dillributed compartmenis'filled with moDftrousj;,dif- 
pvoportioned, figures of the-deiiies,, or rather their/at- 
tributes, wliich disfigure them and make a ftrangoim- 
preffion at firfi .fight on £«r^<w«jvaccuftoBaed to. form 

■ their'ideas of the beauties -bf archke9.ure-.by clafiScal 

rules drawn- from the ■ ; 


The ^ore.modcrri Hiwdb^ilding^.ate^ dtfiin- 

guilk^ by being generally femili of brick, excepting fbme 
of Uji&,^reat€ft, as Cit^cver^^ Maduraf jRm^- 

/un wmcb from diek ttyle are fuppofed not to be of the 
mors ancient. The more ancient f temple^ are not co- 
vered 


* A- comparatitfp ■view of the different ftyfes of the archkcdlure of 
thefe linildings in the CarnoUck upper an&Jbv/er, and in the north wefl. 
part of the Ddav would be curioo^.,5,, -t 

+ ITic gradations in their ftvle Aay fc Taced from the froall pvra- 
midal ftruftures ef not above fix f/thij^, to the firft esbibitions of the 

• j V figure 
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are gejBeraIl)| at exK^it a groups re- 

preferiung;le^,«swXkal^ pa^^^ fejlfery p£ the 
god as the: adti^if^ureri^ K rishna* 

his ef^pe_^:wli,cn ;4«;. infai^^^^is if^jrtii^.^ amufeinents 
arod^w ^.'the .?^|$«ii1ti^4^:;ibi=^eaigi'by the 
Bpmfm asBid ' 4ii^.i.i vhi#- to 




•was 


_ ;^ni||pUx p|‘j^efe build- 
_ les 'ji the a>pper 

the' the 

plains, at ’ ' 

■ 'TWc in^affli^' ob- 
tained of late of Hha^ iitera^^'lb lUulit^ting.tb 
ancient part oi’ the hiftory ptj4i« hati(»i* aftd afcertain- 
iog tbe juflicc of their clairo toa^.iwwledge. df the arts 
and icienccs through a remote antiquity ; >t leaft l,heiir 
gndbial advances in the ajfts might be traced from .the 
firft fhde attemptsj.and. new light .dirown tm the hift<?iry 
mankindv in ita early ftages* ; . . , i' 

ROQK Air- DEO- 

■'■■ - •' ■■'■- ir£iB,:cALmrm-^:y - 

<)n my way bj^ ftoml^nie GaUe-.0i' 
had iptimiition thcjj^e^ ckrgymaii of ^iiSbere* 

'f'' 'f "''• '■' ■ 

figarc of Maha.»i:’c% under the fcnrjblancc of a rough ftoiie,noj-tanfro. 
^qudiTly tettt iirivier f-ecsin the open air, Thefigtire of HAN^MtfKT, 
i the pToteftof of tvavdU'js, ^he compnion aod affiftatit of RAitfit in bis 
famous expeditiou to La^^ihi i^v be icen, cot in relievo on npri|ibt ftoncs 
placed cii the roadf, and near iX \'Unges, throughout the Can^ticL 

2 a poll 
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a poft twenjtjf-^ve Ibuth of Coiotitho, of an infcHp-- 
tion cijt upoii a r6^' fe<v^ of^diat nii^h- 
bourtiDod ; and of f«?|ng iy, i party was 

made np td accoropii^y i«e |fethe Wdjct nroitning to -go 



We eai 

rivef CsTt^n.^' wl^ 

Oft eitTser 

the 'ivatcr's^^gei'-' 

the fllfcairti^*w^:.^a) ^ 

were fodit ftf 

wheneedtfe. cuffed tife 


plantation' 

The. ap 

opcnj'tJgs pf'M^wcNs 


iiieeak iTi' 'a Tman ^^t On the 
“' ‘Is and;;deep»',i)e^ita,ih^fiks, 


ftiDtScr. 
['^''dtroiiglji'.Vhe 
Iwellii^’into fidaii 

"Is . ^ .. ' . ' ! 


a'jiitjDg 

fizc»;i|lid cdcpa trC^ of 



eminences, 
which the 


flowenng fiirftbs, yhjo^^4tlfM®<^ A 7 *giPat€fdT fragrance 
all rohnd. After ieawj%;^e fandy hoaft, the foil was 
reddift, p irdcnlarty. Of dife |ifing gtoundsj|^'exce|^ng. 
th[c fi|gar cades of the plah^on and Ibme irice cnTtic 
vatedlft paf;^ of lower i|rdund, ikj other cuitivafiojnt 
waa i^1jfcrv;||^ • bjit dse Cjd^t'ry, ^-<aice“^ a 

greater tnealuTe, piomilSs ‘t6 oe highly^ :|firodufiMve, 
A road appeared to have l^n reoehtly Mad& load- 
ing 'Out* to eafhdaid 

infofpciedj, 7^^ nov townr*' Or co|^ of 

lM?nj^« i^|^ared, '^ the numter of ipha- 

“^;;!lre^^1tet, their’ htri^tions-'-cotddvttee he'-'-far 
A imall neat Hoofe is hnllt on the pltrm- 
atii^Tor the ufe of the hvcrfeer, aitd the mill 
boil#'" near k, where tlie operation of b«aifing''ifee 
cane, is performed by three cylinders of granite 
placed verttcaliy on a piatibT|n^ worked by oxen 
placed below. 

/ , From 
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Fi'om'^pitice. ye were;condu|bfd thjrpugh woods and 
<jbt‘oa jto i temple pjf^oooiroo. It was built 

Q^'a flatmate, the fwdlm^ 

^iaeitsi^sV in thi? ftyle of 

flbp.ing roof, 

gMi^ry 'rifling a flop- . 

in the cen-- 

'^_';-fp t%t,this';4pub|e';l^^3’i(of^g|^^j|',r6of^^^^ it 
■ t^'■a\ftbf^^'ofe;^TOe^^|^^#|;ip;^iJ^^ In 

vv’hkh enclofed it 

'b'i^g .E^fefe|Kg||thej|^^ w^s feen, re* 

&w4^ ahdopatrt‘S;,V'’t'he w^ls verb cover- 

hts h.iftory : 

ail^ feve^al _^^j6ddibtS§,'i^i^‘;W near it for 

the. prieft!^^\'i wi^' dil^^ohitsdj^lfl^^ 
i»^’’terfe.^^We,fp^Hex i^iiptionf.^d an 

jo)a'^ rjfe^Wd.ti^lbe- ft'i^&iredlibia-’d^V^cksj;!^ my 
cOTpamo#’ ^bair^^e|^|^:,j^e..^iji^'pg'.heat of 
ihi^'. day^vl ’ltlf|'p'iicti;‘^tUt€nded 

only by ^ eountrj^ari i^^ioiM^tQOfc the 

way. After waltog fink^^f^'^r^ah body 
throng tHe' wood^s,' butiput of ^'ght of -tbe riif^r, we 
came at liinc o^iocfc, to W huge'blpck df ftbne' in the 
channel about fifty yards |irom il% Woks|;aad Turi^uhd- 
idv |>y water, but^ihin^ftke atfififcnj^ion ap|^red 
<»tii^he iidb next;k.r The yiil^ers whi^e babk&ons 
Wttte I'catJfegf^. jniihe..w<^s, oear tKe place,' finding 
whit)T; q|i^-;-'c^s_jcaTrie4<' me back tcf a- 'field, . ' 

wheiRe waiS<l#6th<si^krg® bj^k of^bc famerkind 0 :E ftbtte 
of? a black colohf, probably ftt^; long VeEpol^^/ to 
tte air, abd rude wiihcHit lby appcaran^^^bf 'l^ll ,t^^^ 
higher part of it was aboot* fourteen feet bigb, alid' on 
a low projdftion of about twenty feet from thk;, IhC 
villagers ffiewed me the veftigcs of charafters, ifadel'y 
carved of unequal fizes; they were however fo cor- 
roded by lime andthcv^ffeQs of the air, that 1 fliouldhave 
found conCdcrable dili»t'id^y in making, them out had 
3 ' it 
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il not i)een fuggefted that ihtoe chumn or lioie watpr, 
traced M th^ bollow-cbarafters- ind^ited.ip the ro.ck, 
would tender them It^ible on the dark ground of the 
ftomrt by tracing thetff in this manner, 1 was enabled 
to^etch off the appehram^t^^ihe ^,b,o,le with, I think, 
tmerabie exa8nefs;j-ia^d lite'.ahnexed drawing copied 
exa6Uy from dsc thd tracing j^ken on tbe.ipoti repre- 
I’ents this infcription'fii:; QS t^ caiydl5S;df 'C?^avut^at 
here, or the biffory tifri^ pl*^ I coi^ gct % fatis^lac- 
lory surcount firom thi^;nattv«i^'<pxccpt*fomo,.i^^ 
tratiitions of its. : ftri«|iK ti^.lightni^, 

whence it is called jP«B^ra/^ipr^, fplifc-^(Mie..=;^Th^^ 
is alio calied'^i^., Gatmmi - ' •; ’■B''-' ■■ a- ■- ■ . '■ 


•• .''v' 

A FURXf|]i|i.F^pik;3pji^^^ap4i>^^ and/ th t 
wo'rihipw‘|^rt:^%|'|p^|DHA,-||is beeiiicommu- 
nicated to the Society^l^^OiSii^' Mahom y, who was for 
fome timerefidmon £%.^pi^{and pribfured^fl extr^t 
from iSsti aifa" called 

WuLLV-PuTTEK, an hiftoricjdvworkj /which traces back 
the iotrodnStop of tbeireligion ofiBund^A to tbe Prince 
,VjjRE»A 7 AH,and his follower^, -who p^mc to ^heifland 
in a lhtp from the eaftwttrd, fi^ cent^y before 
the Cbrij^im eraj about whipb^.penpd|t,>is;a1^^ Itav;? 
been introduced in .It is ind^d th^^^iod ai: 

which Qoutama (the Bu>.pt>HA .^dw wor^ 

Qiipped|i fuppofed by hat^'%ade his 

appei^adce on e^h t tbe q^cb of hu.dir^ppearaiice, 
which tSanftitutes their i/acred erai b^ng £vc4iundr«d 
and forty-two yeaia before thes birth of CHit^isT, cor^ 
Fefponding, within two years, to tbe fame era in Siam;, 
as Rated in Mr. Marsoen’s trad on Hindu chp^nology. 
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Mr. Makonv’s pa^M:r, 'v?.|jicb coMld not bc‘lnferte<l 
in tlT« prcferit^voljJBpie of the Sociay’s refearche.s, ■will 
Hpp^, in the next : accompanied by fome remarks from 
Mr. H^RtNG.fON, who was at Colupth in the year^^^y 97 > 
and has.fubjoined the folloiyipg, batty, defcripiions, ‘s^^it-. 
ten on the fpot* of two temple# i^rBuDOHAj one fiiu- 
ated Rt. CaUaieei mvc C^lumb6 ; n<car Cdiiurf 

and mentioned in the coneittding.paragraplji of Captain 

MaCRENZIB’S, paper; ; _ ,•/ .. - 

F(s5r»«/y.7»..i797.-7rVifitei^ a temple of Bhudha at 

eaft Cshmbo. The 
iniagesj;^.j;^;.-ftone,,nearly^4^ fame as that at Boodh 
Gyiz*yyxz.. 4.;^n in a fitting ppfture, the ri^ht leg fup- 
portip^- ibe l^t, and. the rigb^hanAfuppoEting the left 
band.,, 'tfae^ jright arm and ^.eatt ujttcovered.j the left 
fide a|fed d'?* coyer ed wi^j a foldpoS yeft» the end of 

whipli,|jang#^4dwo ^ore. ,: The compfexiejn fair,, but 
no cpijclufiomean W d^awn. ltom tlii#, or .fifpm the fta- 
tureBj^a^.two ijn.agWintbe temple# at this place dif- 
fer edn^erably in .tfiefe nej^^Lss one is a fair round 
face, the other darkey.and eeP"’® Both , agree in 

Jong pendent ear rin^,and,^ifped.h,air ; bpt inftead of 
a knot;Of the latter,' as apparently reprefepted on’^the 
iniagpat ,,S<!ffl^ij&Oy«rthe beads of all the figures of Bc^nii 
at Cdmee areiCrotyni^ -with a fort of riiar^.fomewhat 
refem||;Uog a band j dr rather five fingers joined t6 epch 
other, (called In one .of the temples three 

imagesof . tliiedhove defeription were enclolM in, a ^jfs 
cafe, which me Cpmii oromeiatingprieft, really open* 
ed to fatisfy my curiofity, and allowed me d) appretaeh 
as near as I wi&ed, withiNpH even defiring ^me to mke 
off my;, Ihoea aa^fually required in other paris of [ndur> 
Before the eafb, which flood on tfie norili fide of the 
temple,, and extended the ■whole length of it, was. a 

* A place near C^a, In the province of Bahnr, where there is a teptple 
i as thete aho has been at Aud-iafittevisvc Benare;. 

\ wooden 
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wooden 'table, ori which objations are made at noon. 
Thei’e nfually coniift of flowers, fruits, or money; 
no anitnais being here Ikcrificed, The lotos, from 
furroj#<ffding reprefentations of devotees, appeals to 
be ine. favourite flower the god, and I aU'o ob- 
YcJ^ved the Key&ra and Gsot-acb^m-) two- of the moil 
fragrant flowers in India, . Images of Boonn, and other 
figures, among whith. Hon i imam, Br am a, and Vjshn u 
were pointed out to me, ate paipted on the wi^ls and 
roof of this temple, but chicfly5„BooDjH, in different 
poftures, fitting or .fleepihgi and ;hio devptecs bearing 
each a flower i with fijcteen reprefentations of 

Daghopes (hereafter meniipited) Wbiclt are faid to .tepre- 
fcui the iisiecn temples or rather mo:- mnepts oFthi> dc- 
feription on the ifland oi Ctykn. The idol temple ! am 
now deferibing is called (or college), and con- 
fifts of one fmall apartment^ of an oblong fquare, com- 
pofed of common brick apd mortar materials with atilcd 
roof, it is faid to have been built lime out of mind, 
but from it$ ftruft'ure cann«?i.be ancient. ■ I faw nothing 
peculiar in its exterior, anBhave nothing further-to, re- 
mark on its interior, but that it contained a lamp- faid 
to be kept always burning, and a curtain occafipnaliy 
drawn acrofs the middle of the apartment to keep the 
fanCium from the eyes of the propbane. On each lide of 
the door way,enclofed in rcceflcs cut into the wall, are 
too large figures, the janitors of the god, atnd others.are 
fculpiured round bearing a club, and covered with a 
high tiara. In the paflage which leads from the firft 
temple (aljove deferibed) to a fecond of the fame con- 
ilruftion aVe two other large figures cut in alto relief, 
reprefeuting two attendants on the local deity. Tiie 
feebnd temple contains a fingle figure of Boodh, re- 
fembling the figures in the other temple with the diffe- 
rences already noticed, and fomewhat . ,er, being I 
fuppofe fix feet high in the fitting potb.j whereas the 
firft could not be above five feet; or p<. p.s four and 
five feet may be nearer the exact h^ht hf- a 

large elephant’s tooth, given by the ki.i,: ol Candia. is 
fixed in the ground near this image, trHi a I'lnali ^-le- 
VoL. \T. G ffa. ‘ oliant 



pl^Ant of brafs^ witb a driver of tbc fame met^, forms 
ibo omamisint of 't lampAand^ the light of which was 
exiSogttii^bd} tK>i^.ii»8.'at)5r ether lig^ bumipg in this 
temple. 

. Both the above Tei^ats ftand pw an eminence, fur- 
rouhtied by cocoa-nut and other trees, and by a low 
watt, which likewife enclofes a third building to the 
north of the others, crfijed with the addition 

wabuf^i* This budding i« a. fo|id mats of earth and 
brick'Work, of a confiderable he^t, perhaps &ety feet, 
and Ihaj^ ibinewbae like a dome with a. cupola above. 
This rnonitimental.cemple is faid to contain twenty ima- 
ges of fiop^ buried below it. The inftde is a mound 
of earth ; :ilhe out^de a cavertngof no great tbicknefs of 
brick, whi^ has been damag^dind partly deftroyed by 
the rain.^ At the §>ot of the eminence is the houfe of 
theprieftSifive in' number. Who have been appointed to 
officiate sd the cdremonies performed at this place dai- 
ly at noon, and annually. »t the principal feftival in By- 
^^nif; wheh great tmmb^ of pil^ims are faid to alfem- 
fale here. , The priefts aim 'Otli^ Gomi, and if learned 
men, fhpfuijbh RAKHirA Booddha, and Ghose 
B oonnWA, who attended me, were neither of them 
Sra&mim, tier, as far as I can underftand, are there any 
Br^dtmim on the iQand*« They were both as civil and 
attentive to me as men could be, and after prefenting 
me with cocoa-nut and plantains, would not aUow me 
to pay for them, or to give them a prefent,. aithdugh 
they had permitted me, without objedion;. to- make a- 
•pecuniary offering to their god. , 

TEMPLE JT OOGULBOmA, 

March loth. — ^Vifited Oegulbodda VeeboTt two cols 
ead of Cahtura. The temple is a tile-roof building, 

* There probably are* however, at Candia^ where there ftre Hindu 
temples: the prefent king, who came from TinevtUj in the Camatidc^ 
being of the Hindu xctig^fin; whilft the bulk of his fubjefls are worih^* 
per&of Boopif, 


an 
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an oblong fquare, with a veranda* fupported by fquare 
brick pillars, and covered with lea<^es of the cocoa« 
nut tree. Situated on an eminence and furrounded 
by tne^. Near it, on the eaft fide, is a triple-ro^d 
WilSiog, called Beinamadoot in form like a{dgebn*h6ufe 
and covered with' Cojoas, in which the precepta of 
Bvddha' are read to bis votaries at fedivals and qther 
tiroes of afletnblage^ No Dagh^*, The former 
Veehar at this place wasdeftroyed by the Potiuguefet 9 .nd 
the prefent ere£tedby f>i.GQfMa£a SinnAaTBoonBa., 
the old prieft who now fuperintehds it, about 
years ago. This Veehar ^ befides two large figure's ,of- 
yamtori at the entrance, and various paintings on the 
wall within the veranda, tiiftorical and m^tholo^cal^' 
contains a colofial image of Budoha, eighteen' CU-' 
bits in length, coropof^ of earth and cement, in a 
fleeping pofture; or father reclining on his l(pio8 
throne; his bead retting oh a pillow, and fupportedby 
the right arm, wbiUl the -left, is extended on the thtglt 
of the.iame fide. , Hehas the fame ear-rings, and- 
curled hair, as all ll»e'ot)^‘er. iipages I have feen,.a'tid, 
with no unpleafingaipfedf, is paihted of an az;ure brown 
complexion jvwKiifi other images in the" 1^^^ temple 
»re of a duft:^;yellow coloyrr His mantlei' which hear* 
y covers hin^jXthe right breatt only excepted) is yel- 
Qw^he.gfcnAl colour of the though on one 

if tlie'vmages'lh this temple it is a dark orange, ap- 
jroaching to red. Before this figure is the principal 
lUar; ^v.:l ^befides flowers of feveral kinds, jtherp were- 
a dozen Imall brafs figures oftlw-god, 
one pi : c prieft gave met,at my particujjar' 

kn«r-e':^!!js,x'ha». mg pfefehted my ofFeringj. though^OQJt 

aa evident ftruggle with his feelihgs, which 

• \ j. i , accomiwiiying Captain M^cfx'rN? Its 

stdc-uucy ai tns? of Buddha terc tie- ‘or. a... is fmgu.ar; a? It 

:> j?aTd a gen‘;ral app *ndag<; to a Veehar^ VV i«e|iber it bus any coniiexi'on 
ith the jj)Tana.ds.of lS,ppt we yet waot evidfnee tfe> erterminc. ' 

+ The iitUDg figure in tha accompanying Plate, No* z. 

G g a 
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were overcome by tbe perfuafions of the other priefls 
prefent) a brafs inkf^and, with fome images on it ; and I 
a covered Carandu; (or miniature Dagbepe ; leaft 
faid to be fuch; though from whifperings, and ffliP ex- 
planation given me that it was of'brafs, and therej^r^' 
not proper to b® expofed, left it fhould leffen the ve- 
neration of the votaries, I fufpedl it was not exaflly 
what it was pretended to be. 

The abovc-deferibed coloflal image, lying in a north 
and fouth pofiiion, occupies the whole of the weft fide 
of the temple. At the north end is another image of 
Buddha, in a fitting pofture, nearly the fame as at 
Calanee, but furrounded with more ornaments; having 
on each fide two tygers or leopards, with two alligators: 
and, over the head, a fabulous animal called kimis, 
with three large teeth in front and two on each fide of 
the mouth. Thefe ornamental Figures, 1 was inform- 
ed, have no connexion with the charadler or hiftory of 
Buddha; and fhould have been placed on the outfide 
of the temple, had there been room. Two figures on 
each fide of this image, with chowries in their hands, 
were ftated to be Vishnu, in attendance upon Bud- 
dha: but I have fome doubt of the accuracy of this 
information, as at the fouth end of the temple, where 
there is a third image of Buddha in a {landing pofture, 
there is likewife an image, evidently of Vispiu, of 
black hue, and crowned with a high iiara, which bears 
no emblem of attendance or fervice; though the priefts, 
whilft they acknowledged him to be a De^ayo, decla- 
red him to be inferior to Buddha, and placed in his 
temple as one of his attendant worfliippers. There 
af^ feyeral other images of Buddha in this temple, 
which, having no peculiar charafteriftic, do not call 
for diftinO; notice, 'it may be of ufe to obferve, how- 
ever, that on my pointing out the uniformity of the 
bcad-drefs, in re(poft to the crifped hair; and alking 
whether it was meant to reprefent the hair of an Aby~ 
finmanf the priefts, of whom four were prefent, an- 

fwered 
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fwered in'the negative, with apparent abhorrence; and . 
' the prieft who bad before attended me, repeating his 
previous information of Buddha’s being the fon of 
^SuDOjpj-^ANA rajah, and born in Mug^ddeijh (BaharJ 
^ddi^, in explanation of the hair being fhort and 
oit^rped, that Buddha bad on a certain oocalion cut 
his hair with a golden fword, and its appearance ia 
confequence was meant to be reprefented on bis iraa-v 
ges. I recollect nothing further of confequence ob-,’ 
ferved by me (not an hour fince) in this temple, except 
that feveral lamps were burning, wi.Ich are faid to be 
perpetually kept lighted (though of this I have fome 
reafon to doubt), and that the ceiling was covered with 
iil-exccuted paintings of the lotos; .hilft on the alls, . 
befides a flower refembling the Nagt/ur (if not the 
fame,) the Keyora, of the fpecies which contains the 
greateft quantity of fragrant duft, appeared the chief 
votary of the vegetable tribe. 

After writing the foregoing, and converfing through 
an interpreter wiih the fqnr priefts on the difference 
between a Gominajhy and Taranajhy;'tht manner of 
elefting ihele undergraduates and do&ors; the mode 
of abdication when a delire of Carriage, infirmity, or 
other caufe requires it; the nature of Buddha’s doc- 
trin^as to a future ftate, and the creation of the uni- 
verfeV?n the former of which iraporunt fubjeQs he has 
fpeken with more certainty than on the latter); and 
laftlyon the daily worlhip ofBoDDHA andhis feftivals; 
to Ihew me the ufual ceremonials, although it was now 
neither md/ning, noon, or evening, the three appointed 
times of datly devotion, they moft cheerfully offered to 
condufl me again to the temple, and after a few prepa- 
rations, tofatisfy my curiofity on this head; apologizing 
at the fame time they bad not the means of doing ib, as 
1 could be gratified at Candy^ where numerous mu- 
fical inftruments are ufed in the Poejahi and Dart!cM|| 
larly on grand occafions, as the feitival of the biri^ 
and death of Buddha on the 15th Vyjiialt} the Kati^C 
♦ pyedf 
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foojab on the 15th Eel; the harveft feaft in the month , 
j^ooro( 4 (fB; and other feftivals, of which tliey ilated the* 
Entire number to be forty-eight, viz. on the 8th, i 5tb, 
agd, and 30th days of each lunar month, or rah^r on , 
the nev^ and full moon, and firft and laft quartos 
eachmooih., , . « * 
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ON MOUNT CAUCASUS. 


BY CASTAW FRANCIS PTILFORD. 

*T^HTS appellation, at leaft in its prefent Rate, is not 
Scanfcrit; andasitisnotofCmi<»«origir»,jtjsproba- 
ble, that the Greeks received it tfc 'ough theie intcrcourfe 
with the Ferjiam. In this fuppohiibn, the real name of 
this famous mountain fhouidbe ; lotCauot 

Cob, in Ferjuin, lignifies a mountain. Now, if we tranf- 
lace this appellation of Coh’&a into Sanfait, we fiiall 
have Cos ^fri; or according to the idiom of the fpo- 
ken dialebts, Cas-^bar or Cos-car; and, really, fuch ia 
the prefent name of the mountainous region, in 
Ptolemy alTerts, that the properly fo ^lled, 

was fituated. This country, which very much if fern* 
bles the vrlleys of Cc^hmr, and NSp&, is mentionhd.i!t 
the Ayeen Ahbery ; and was furveyed a few years ago by 
mya friend MiazA-MocuL Bko. It muft^not, how* 
eve^be confounded with the famous cmmt;^. of Ca/b» 
gbar, or Cajh-car to the ealtward of Scamtreaad; though 
the aj^ellation and its etymological derivation Ae 
fame. # 

The true Sflnferit name of this mountain is 
ri, or the mountain Of the C bafas^ a mofi ancient and 
powerful tribe: who inhabited this immenfe range, 
from the eaftern limits of Jndia\o the confines of Ferw 
Jia; and moft probably as far as the Euidot and MetB^ 
terranean Teas. They are often mentioned in the fa* 
cred booka of the * 


Their 
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tfhfiir dpXceDdants ftUUnhabit the fame.regions, and 
are calitd to ibis day Chafas, and in fome places, C/7<r- 
fyaxanil CeJJbus, 1 hey belonged to the clafs of warriors, 
oxCjhettrU: but now ihcy are conlidered as theNuveft 
of the four tiaffesi and were thus degraded, accorAiff 
to the inftftui.C' o' bytbeir omiffion of the 

riles, and by feeing no .jSowever/ the vakeel 

of the rajah of CmmnK or Almora, who is a learned Pan- 
dit, informs nic, that the grtateft part of the zemindars 
oj’ihat country are Qhajas ; and thdt they are not con- 
fidered, or treated, as outcafts. They are certainly a 
very ancient tiibc j for they are mentioned as fuch, in 
the inlliiuies of Menu ; and their great anceftor C’ha- 
sA or C’MASYA is mentioned by Sakchosia iuon, un- 
der the name of Cassius. He isfupp d'ed to have liv- 
ed before the Hood, and to have given his name tn the 
mountains be feized upon. The two countries of C/?/Z>- 
g/’nr, tbofe of tafa~mir, Cojlmir^ and the famous pi.ci' 
of C has ^har, an nowtedaefi w to derive th.e 
names from the Chinas. The country, called Cafta by 
Pt oLtMY, is ftill inhabited by C'hafyas ; ai d Fmny 
informs ust tlut theinfaabiiams of the mountainous re- 
gion, between the /nrfrtf and the were called Qyf, 
a wurd obvioutly derived from Cbafa^ox Chefai, as they 
are often denominated in the vulgar dialects. 

The appellation of Caucafus, or Cob-cas, ext^^d 
froiniad^ to tbc lhores of the Mediterranean and Eume 
fmj. .moil probably, bcc-ufe this exu nfive range was 
inHtebitedby Ohafas. Certain it is, that the mountains 
<ii Perf.a were inhabited by a race of people c|l!ed C(ff» 
pi, €f^m and Ciffli ; there was mount Cafius on ihe bor- 
ders of and atiother in ^^yria ; the Ca/pian fea, 

and iUe adj metu mouniain.s,were inoU probably denp- ■ 
idinaied from ibcwi. Jupitir Cassivs, like Jupiter 
Pesinus in the was worfliipped in the moun- 
tains of S'jria^ and on the borders. of Egypt: in the- 

-t B. 6, .c< so. fflonUtBi, &g. 
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Epinti We findi that the titles of Cq^us ^nd Cq^opaust 
given to j u PI tES, were fynonymous, or nearly fo. in 
Sanfcrit the words C'hafapa^ -Qbafyapa and Chasyap^t, 
ligi'i/y'the lord and lovereign ruler of the C'basyas't 
C'h^fyapSya or C'hasap^ya^ in a derivative form, implies 
‘the country of C'hc^apa, ,, 

The original country of the C*bqfas feetns to have 
been the prefent country of Cajh-,gar, to the north.eaft 
of Cabal ; fur tb CTbifaSy in the inituutes of Menu, are 
men toned with tlie DaraJai, who are obvioufly the 
Darda of Ptocemy, wbofc country, now called Darad 
by the natives, and Dawurdhy Perjim authors, is to 
the north, weft f Caflmir ; and extends .towards the 
Indus : hence Ptol. -my, with great propriety, afferts, 
that the mountains to the nurtti eaft. of Csdnd are the 
real Caucafm. 

The country of Cdjhcar is fituated in a beautiful val- 
ley, wa:“i i*d by a large river, which after pafBng clofe 
to Chagd Scray.y Cooner Naorgul*. ji>ins the Landi- 
Sindh; o Intle Sindh^ y^ddldbad, in the fmall dif- 

trict of Cameb (for there is tio town of that name), aitd 
from tins mrcumftance the little Sindh is often called 
the river Cauieb. 

'i%f capital city alCaJhcar is called Chatraul, or Cha- 
traur, and is the place of refidence of a petty Mahom^ 
dan prince, who is in great meafure tributary to the 
emperor of China ; for the Cbittefe are now in pofTcftion 
of BadacJ^in as far as Bagld7s to the north-weft of Ande- 
rub. lilt' Badaejhandi^ or diftricls compoliiig the pro- 
vince of Badacjhdu (for Badacjhandt is the plural form) 
are feparatea from Csjbcar toihe fouth-eaft by a high 
range of mountains, always covered with fnowj and the 
road nom the new capita! lABadacjhdnt called Faidzdbd^ 
and Fuiziyu-dbdd, near the lue’of the old one, is through 

• Cwwraiid arc called GttzuMfptl u the Ayeea Akbery. 

Zebatjoc. 
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2^am, Ca^Sr is alfb cjiHe4 Cajhivaar, Kbich d«iiomU 
nation is generally diftortied into Ketwerwa^ Cttifore by 
jPiTy^ authors and travellers. The town and diftri^ of 
KetweTi ihcniioned in the life of ^»«r-TiM on* is"d lifer- 
ent from this, and lies about fifteen miles to the noVth- 
wcftof a pretty large river, which comesi 

from VMi-^Man^: it is generally f^ronounced C^tnor. 
Pliny inforn',® us* that mount CsuMfta was alfo call- 
ed Gratnafmi this appellation is obviouily Soffit; for 
Crava, which in converfation, as well as in. the fpoken 
dialcds, is ihvari;^ly pronounced GraUt fignifies a 
mountain, and being a monofy liable (the final being 
iurd) according to the rules of grammar, it is to be 
prefixed thus, Grava~C bafof or Grm C’he^. 

IsiooRosf fays, that Caacij/kt, in thecaftern languages, 
fignifies •white; and that a mountain, clofe to it, is call- 
ed Cafis by the Srythians, in whofe language it fignifies 
f’low and whitenefs, of-IsinoRus is obvin 

oufly the Crfian ridge of Ptoxkmy ; where the genuine 
appdlatian appears ftript of its adjundl. In the lan- 
guage of the Calmach Tartars^ yAfu and C'hafu fignify 
/v'C-.’i'; and in feme dialetils of the lame tongue, towards 
1 hey fay Juflia and Chtt/h&i Tt^A and TiahA or 
Tuea, Thefe words, in the opinion of my learned friends 
here, are obviouily derived from the Sanferit TvJhAra, by 
dropping the final rff: this is often done in the vulga^tlia- 
heU: in the fame manner we hy whale, leg, calf, &c, for 
whaharje^, and ra/ife, which prevailed, it feems, in the 
ancient Gtihic language. The words Cbafu or C'hufa arg 
pronounced C*hafa or Cos; Chufa or Cufa, by ^e inhabi- 
tants of the countries between Bahiac and the Indus; for 
they invariably fubftitutc eb or e in the room offi. Thus 
they fay fTfeAr for SifeAr, which in Perjkn fignifies a tmottf 
&c, but the words C kafu or Cos never fignified wbitti 
«r wMtenefs,^xvA€{& by implication: and this is in fome 

meafure confirmed by Pliny, who feems to hint, 

<11 

* Pliky, B. 6. C.SO. t IsiaoR. Ong. B. 14. C. sS. 

that 
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that the vniiDrrd Gnmcqfiu (ignified fnow-white. Ptoi.£« 
MY placea mount Cqfiia, or in a country called 
Athy&t which was &aated between JJtMc and Tare'— 
band*' The word Ac fignifiea white^ and C&ri black, in 
the Turkifo language,wbicb is ufed in the country about 
Sflmareand, and both are obvioufly derived from the 
San^titAcb'h and CSld, The word Ac'hfa is corrupt- 
ed from Athh-C'bafa, and in the vulgardialefi 6f that 
cowntry A'C'C'b^a, the white becaofethe inha- 

l^itants of that country are and are remarkably 

fair; whilil the fouihem Qhafat are of a darker com-. 
piexioD. According to the report of refpe^able mer- 
chant who conftantly travel from Cqftimr, Nurpoort 
See. to Tdrc*ha?idt the inhabitants of the countries litu- 
ated between Lddde and TSrc'band, nit the words A'c 
and Card till within a few days of T&rcband» where 
the dialed prevails. 

The general rendezvous of thefe merchants, fince 
the time of Sha'h-Je'ha'k» is at from which 

they proceed in a body to the place of their deC. 
tination, travelling, the greateft part of the way, along 
the Indus: for this femous river has its fource in the 
mountains to the north-weft of T&rchand, at the dif- 
tance of a bout four or five days journey. Then taking a 
foj^therly direQion, it comes within two days of L&d&c, 
whSire fuddenly turning to the weft, it takes an immenfe 
fweep towards probably theShekeroi the maps; 

and thence alters its courfe toward the confines of In^* 

The ^cnominatidn of C*hafa-pri dr C*hafa-g^ar isnow 
confined to a few fpots; and is never ufed in any SanferH 
book, at leaft that ever came to my knowledge. This im- 
menfe range is conftantly called in Smferit bJimdchel, or 
fnowy mountain; and Himdiaya, or the abode of fnow. 
From IhinOt the Greeks made iniasi} : Emodus feems to be 
derived from Himodot or fnowy : Himdna, Haimdna and 
Hairndtias, yfhicli are appellations <fs the fame import, are 
alfo found in the Purdnas: from thefe is pr<mably deriv- 

ed 
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C‘A,Amanus^ which is the name of fanious mountain 
in the Jeffe.r AJiai and is^^tainly part of the Himd-laya 
Hiountaipsj wbi^, according to the Purdnas, extend 
from fea.tp fca. The weftcrn part of this rangfe was 
called Tmffw ; andrSTRABJo *:iAys, that mount hwa- 
wascalled alfo Taurru. The etymology, of this laR ap- 
pellation is rather obfcure ; but fince the Brahmens in- 
fi ft that Tec'hdre^dn is corrupted from 
by . which appellation that country is diflinguilhed in 
the Purdnof ; and that Turdn is derived from Tujbdrdttt 
its San/crit name,, the Jb being quiefcent; may we not 
equally fuppofe, that Taurus is derived from Tfijhdra 
or Tt^dras: for this laft form is ufedalfo, but only in 
declenCons for the fake of derivation. Tufodra (igni- 
fies fnow ; TuJhdra-Jihdn or Tiic'hfiras-Jlhdn^ the place 
or abode of fuow, and Tvjbdrdn in a derivative form, 
the country of fnow. 

Strabo and Arrian were certainly miftaken, when 
they fuppofed, that the followers of Ai.f.xan der, in or- 
der to llaticr his vanity, had given out, that the moun- 
tains to the north a,nd north-well of Cahzd, were the 
Ttd\ Caucqfus, The information the received 

about it was true and accurate: they were undoubt- 
edly carelefs in their inquiries; but 1 can aver, that 
all the names of places in Alexander’s march, frorn 
Bdhlac or Bdlk to Multan, (where my friend Mo^l 
Bkg’s furvey ended), are either pure Sanferit, or an- 
alogous to the , idiom of the dialedsufed tn the coun- 
tries he conquered. The moft queftionable names, ac- 
cording to the learned, are Mcaa and Dadala:\i\^^ firft 
is a true and accurate tranflation of the Sanferit -yayini- 
devUJihdn, or the place of the goddefs of vidlory, who 
is'Worihipped under |;hat name ^iCabtdto thisday. 
Numerous are the legeuds in the Purdnas, relating to 
this place ; which is called Afa-vana, and in the fpoken 
dialeds A'Jbdnd. There are two places of that name ; 

% 

* Strabo, B. xi, p. 519. 


orue 
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one cafled tire lower j, and the other Ur^lk-'Ji'Jhdnd, or 
A'Jbdnd the upper : fcom this laft the Greeks made Or- 
ihofpma. - ' • ' • 

As to Dadala^ it is, no uncommon, appellation in India, 
feveral places arc called Daidayel, Dudhsavld or Dudhaw- 
U, and Dundhydii: the Xovun ol DadaU, with the adjacent 
mountains, are called to this day DmuihydVt ; but more 
commonly Tauk-dtmdh or Dmdh the cold, ■ being fitu- 
ated on a high mountain. 

An cxtcnfive branch of the C^ucafm was called by the 
Greeks Parapandjks : .it is a part of the mountainous re- 
gion called Devantca in the Pitrdnas. I Jbelieve, there 
is no general name at prefent i :)r the whole range : but 
that part, which lies between Cabul, B hisym, and An- 
derdb, is called Hindu-cajh and Hindu ; which laft 
dcnoininaricn has been diftoried by Perjian authors, 
and travellers into Hindu-Qoh ; at leaft in- the opinion 
of the natives. Whether the appellation of Hindu-Cajh 
has any affinity with the C’hafas, I cannot determine : 
but the inhabitants fay, that this name was given to 
them, from a certain giant, who ufed to lie there in 
wait, to catch ( cajh), or to kill (kefl-O, all the Hindus, 
who paH'p'i that way. We find it called arlfo Sheybar^ 
3%. or Sheybar-Tau, or the mountains of Sbeybar or 
S/juImr, under which appellation Prometheus is gene- 
rally known in the facred books of the Hindus. Be 
this as it may, the Greeks called it alfo Parapemifm, in 
the fame manner, I fuppofe, that they called the river 
Pamifm{{yts the PeloponefusJ Panifus, 

The name of this famous mountain is varioufly writ- 
ten in different authors and manuferipts — 

** • 

Parapami/uSf Parapanifust 

Paropamifus, Panyanifits, 

Parpam^us, *PerpanifuSt 

Pare 
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Farpmm, Ptfrpmim. 

Farafon^us or Fifrefoaieui aj^tears to be a compound ; 
the brlt {nrt» I conceived at firft, to be the word FSdr, 
which* In the fpoken diaieds of fydia^ figaifies a motin. 
tain, fn this A^jjpo^ion, the whole compound* ftript 
of hs Greet terminadmi, wcnild the inountlins 
of or Bdmf, commonly called Bdmiyan, a famous 
city fitaated in the centre of this biHy country. Un.. 
fortunately the word Fahdr, which is not of Senfcrit 
origin, is a diOyliable ; and moreover the fecond fylla- 
ble being long, and marked with a ftrong accent, it 
cannot of courfe be prefixed. Befides, the word Pa- 
bar is never pfed in that country; but they fay Gbar 
above Dera-jfnml; and Rob below it, amongfi: the Ba- 
bcbes. Rob is a Tartarian word, and indeed the Bdo- 
ches fccm to be the remains of fome colony of T %rtarmn 
origin ; it was originally the faime with Oros in Greek. 

The word Pt^dr is fometimes prefixed : but then it is 
in another fenfe; as for inftance, Fc^r-fur (literally 
Mitt’btargh} fignifies a town fituated on, or near, a 
mountain. 

The word Pm-apamiftts, or Para fandjusy is obvioully 
derived from the San/crit Pani-V'dm, or the pure and 
excellent city of Fawf, commonly called Bardyan^- It 
is called in Saitfcrit Vdmf-nagari, Pdmt-grdm, and in a de- 
rivative form Fdmfyan, or the moft beautiful and excel- 
lent city. It is a place of great antiquity; and was 
confidered at a very early period, as the meti^poiis of 
the fedt of Buspha; hence it was called emphatically 
Buddha-Bdr^yan ; but the Mt^mans have malicioufly 
diftorted this venerable title, into Bdt-Bdnuyatt or B«-' 
redan of the evil fpirit/ or of the idols. Para, which 
fignifies pure and holy, is alfo one of the thoufand names 
of V ishnu. Para or Paras is obvioully the fame with 
the Latin purus;, foV the letter a here, founds exadly 
like u in murmur in Engtijb. Para or Paras is for the 
3 « mafculine. 
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mafcttline, Jhtrd for the feminine, and Param for ihe 
neuter gendera* 

Bmiyan is reprefented in the books of the 
dJ^s^ as the fource of bolinefs and purity. It is alio 
called Sbarfm~Bdmijan or Skam-Bsmiym; for in San-^ 
fcrit, ^Htrmet and S^ta are fynony^^ious. This is alfo 
one of the thoufand names of V-isbmu, aiid of the fa- 
mous patriarch Snem; by whom, according to the 
Bauddhijisy Bdmiyan yiSiS built. They fay, that he was 
an incarnation of Jin a or Visi^nu, zxid ihe Brdkmem 
in general are of that opinion. 

This famous city, the Thebes of the eaft^ being bard- 
ly known in Ewope., I beg leave to lay before the So- 
ciety a Ihort defeription of it, with an abilraft of its 
hiftory. 

It is fituatcd on the road between Bdhiae and Cdhtd^ 
and they reckon eight m^ils or days* journey from 
Cahul to Bdmfyan^ From C&btd to Carabaug, there are 
four numsiU N. N. W : from Carabm^ to the pafs of 
Sheybary Vnomanzils, inclining a little more to the weftj 
hence to the fort of Zobauk one manzily conrfe north- 
weft from Zobauk to Bdmiyan one manzil. Like Thebes. 
in Egypt, it is entirely cut out of an infulated mountain: 
tflSValley round it is called, in the language of the 
coumry, the Tdgdvi of Bdmiyan. In this mountainous 
country, where the valleys alone are inhabited, die 
word Tdgivi is become fynonymous with Purganab ot 
diftrkt. J To the fouth of it, or nearly fo, at the dif- 
tance or about two miles are the ruins of an ancient 
city, called Gbulghideb, which, according to tradition, 
was deftroyed at a very early period by Hat Mufidmms . 
There are the ruins of fevcral, buildings of mafonry 
round a fmall cooical hill, on the fummit of which 
are the remains of the palace of its ancient kings. A 
rivulet, rifing in the adjacent hills, goes through the 
ruins of Ghu^^adek and the Tdgdvs of Bdmyitn., and falls 
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into A. fmair lake, from tnhich iffue. four riv^ers, the 
Himend, the riVers of SaA/ar, and of 

Conddsi. ' 

The, city <jf confifts of a vajft number of 

apartments, and receffes.cut out of the rock j forne of 
’whichjOn account of their extraordinary dimenfiOTS, 
are fuppofed to have been temples. . They are called 
Saniaeh'b*t in the language of the country, and Samaj 
in Perjian. There arc no pillars to be fecn in any of 
them, according to tbe information 1 have received 
from travellers, who had vifited thein. Some of them 
are adorned with niches' and carved work; and there 
are to be feen the remains of fome figures iii relievo, 
which were deftroyed or miferably disfigured by Muful- 
mam. Some , remains of paintings on the walls are ftill 
to be fecn in forae of them: but the fmoke, from the 
fires made there by tbe inhabitants, has alnioft oblite- 
rated them. . it is faid it) the Ayecn-Akbery, that there 
are about j 2^000 of thefe recedes, in the Tumdn or STa- 
giw of Bdmyan; this is alfo confirmed, from general 
report, by, travellers. The country of the Afghans, as 
far as Bahlac and Badaejhdn, abounds with Samach'hcs or 
Samajes : fome of them are very rude, whiUt others are 
highly finilhed and ornamented. The moft perfedt are 
at a place called M6bi, on the road between Bdndyan 
and as they are fituated amongft precipCces, 

ihe MtfuJnms have never thought of living in them, 
and the paintings, with which they are adorned, look 
quite frelh. ’ . 

• ' ' ' .it 

Butwbat never fails, to attrafl the notice of tra- 
vellers, are two colofial itatues, which are feen 
at a great di&nce. ' They are erefl, and adhere 
to the mountain, frym , which they were cut out. 
They are in a fort of niches, the depth of which, 
is equal to the thicknefs of the ftatues. It is faid, 

a 

* This word is fpdt Saauuhch'h by the natives. 


that 
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in the Ayeen^Akberj, that tbfc brgeft is eighty ells high, 
and the other phly fifty. Thefe ditteiifions are great- 
ly exaggerated, according td the ppittion all the tra- 
vellers 1 havefeen) apd the difpropoftion is not fo gr^t 
between the two. Aocordfing to the author oi the 
Pharangh-JehangbiH deed by Th. Hvds* they are 
faid to be only fifty cubits high $ which appears to be 
the true dimenfions. . At Ibme.diftance from tbefe two 
ftatuel, is another of a ftialler Cze, being about fifteen 
cubits high. Natives and Pirjtun authors, who have 
mentioned them, agree neither about their fex north.eir 
names. The few Hindus, who live in thefe countries, 
fay, that they reprefent Bui'm and his confort; the fol- 
lowers of Buddha, that they are the ftatues of Sha*- 
ha'ma', and his difciple Sa'dsa'la'. The Mufulmi^ 
infill, that they are the ftatues of Ksv-Umu as n and ms 
conlbrt, that is to fay, Ada^h and Eve; and that the 
third is intended for Seish or Seth their fon ; whole 
tomb, or at lead the place where it ftood formerly, is 
fhewn near Bdhlsc. This is in fome meafure confirm- 
ed by the author of the Pharangb-Jehanghiri, who fays, 
that thefe ftatues cxifted in the time of Noah ; though 
he gives them different names, and fuppofes the third 
to reprefent an old woman, called Nesr, more generally 
reprelentcd with the countenanec of a vulture. 1 befc 
ftafuft are lb much defaced, through the injury of all.* 
devour'ing dme, and the intolerant zeal of the 
mans, that I believe it is difficult to.afccrtain their fex. 
1’ravellers do, however, agree that one of them atleaft 
is a beardlcfs youth j fome more particularly infift that 
the fwelliril of the breafts is remarkably obvious, ^nd. 
that both look towards the eaft, fo that, when the fun 
rifes, they feem to fmile, but look gloomy in the even* 
ing. Their drefs, as deferibedto ipe, is much the fame 
with that of the two figures, half buried at TuB-RvftiM 
near Iji&cQv in with this differencCi that thcfenial^ 

figure has no head-drefs ; but the male has fuch a tiori 
as is worn by the fiippofed female figure at TtM 

VoL. VI. * Hb. Thefe 
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'rtcfe werjB vifiitedi at Jjesft ten. or twelve dif- 

fer^t titneii by a famous traveller, called! Me'yan- 
Ason-SHAPj who ,is a map highly refpefted, both on 
account ofhlsdefcc'ntfropi IMopammep^' and his ptir- 
fopal cbara^er. He. is well, informed, in affluent cir-’ 
Cumftances,, through the piety of ,lHe faithful, and keeps 
cortipany with the princes of the' country and perfons of 
the firlt rank. informed me lately, that thefe two 
ftatpes are in two differentpiches, ,and about forty^paces 
dillant from each SdAer. That the drapery is covered 
with embroidery amid figured work; which formerly was 
painted of different colpucs; traces of which are ftill 
vifible." That one feems to have been painted of .a red 
colour : aifd the ether, either retains the original colour 
of the ftone, or was painted grey . That one certainly 
reprefentsa *ema1e, from the beauty and fmoothnefs of 
her features, and the fwelling of her breads : the head 
being fo much elevated w'iecure from infult below, and 
is alfp profe 61 ed from the weather by the projeQion 
. above. The ftatpe of their fupppfed fon is nearly half 
a mile diliant, and about twenty feet high. One of the 
legs of the male figure is inuen brpken': for the Mt^- 
tdtnans never march tliat way with cannon without fir- 
ing two or three fhots at them : but from their Svant of 
fkUI, they fcldom do much mifehief. Auramgze&e, 
it is faid, in his expedition to Bahlac^ in the year»a<>46, 
paded that way and ordered as ufual a few fho& to be 
fired ; one of tliein toPk place, and almod broke its leg, 
which bled copioufly. This, and fome frightful dreams, 
made him defifi, and the clotted blood it is laid adheres 
to (he wound, to this day. The miracle is Equally be- 
lieved by the H/Ww, Mufulmam : the former attri- 
bute it to the fuperior power of the deity j and, the lat- 
ter to witchcraft. According to Dr. Hype, one of thefe 
ilatucs is called Sar^-Bjut, or the rechidol ; the other 
Kh^nk-Biftf or the grey i 4 «^. As ' tP their being hollow, 
•I believe, it is an i^dle talc at leaft the travellers, Thave 
CQpfuked, kitew nothing of it. Between the legs of the 
male figure, is a door leading into a moft fpacious tem- 
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pie, the dimenfiorts ,,w wHidh, they could pot dcfcribe 
othcTwife, than by %ing, that it could ealily bc>rd:jihe 
carap ’feqoiipage and fcjggage of Zeman^shah, and of 
his whole army. It is. remarltable only for its extraor- 
dinary dimen'hons: ii;,i's.dark and gloomy; apd there aie 
a few niches, -with the remains of fbine figure in altb-re-^ 
lievo. At the entrance are ftaiioped a few wretched 
Banya^ who fell proyiliort to travellers. If^he greateft 
j)irt'ofthe Samffjet in Tagdvt are flill iiihabit- 

Cv'by Mu/ulmansy who live prctoi'rumifly with their Cat- 
tle. I have been informed, that there are no other fla- 
tues, than thefe three ; buti from the numerous frag- 
nienis, which are feen ihfough the Tagdvis^ there rhuit 
have been feveral hundreds. .oi them.. Th.4y Ihew to 
this day the ^amaeb'b^ in which the fmvcfus Vva'sa 
compbfed ilie Yidas; -and others, wbCre divers holy fneu 
gave themfelves up to meditation, arid the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being. 

Berfian authors are conflantly confounding Bdmjyan 
and Bablac together ; the firft they call Baikh- Bdmhan, 
and the fecond Bilkh-Bokbdrd ; when they fpealt of the 
metropolis of the fire worlbippers, it is to be undefftbod 
of B&mym alone, according- to the followers of Bud- 
uifcA.j and the author of the Buddha-dbarmacharyd BindL- 
hu. According to Perjian authors, Bdnuym mult, have 
exifted before the flood; but the followers of Buddha 
infill, that it was built by a molt religious man called 
Shama, who appears from particular circum dances, to 
be the fatie with the famous patriarch Shew; and that 
his pofterity lived there for feveral generations. Hence 
Bdlkh-B&mtym is faid to have been originally the placj: 
of abode of A 6a ah am*, wftoi according; to jfcriptufe, 
and the Cacred books, removed' with bb fathci; jto 
diftant countfflfis to the weft ward. 

' • Ta; Hype, p; M 9 ani 4194, 

■ rHftia _ According 
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.' According to' Diodorus thfc Sicilian, B&miyan exifl-- 
cd before I^inus: for, jthis hiftorian, like thePa^fow 
authors we have mentioned, has for Bd‘ 
trdyan ; which he dcfcrihes as (Ittiated among fteep hills : 
whilil Bdhlac is iituated in a low, flat country, and at a 
great dRianccfn^a^be^i^oumains.^ > • . 

The natives look upon and the §^acent 

countries, as the place.bf abode of the progenitors of 
mankindi both before and after the flood. By Bdnayan 
and the adjacent countries, they underftand all the coun- 
try from. to Sariutreand, reaching towards the eaft 
as far as the;Gfl7^<?f. This tradition is of great antiqui- 
ty, for it is countenanced equally by Perjian authors, 
and the facred books of the Hin^. The firil heroes 
of Persian hiAory lived, and performed there, innumer- 
able achievemaits. Their facred hillory places alfo, 
intbat country j their holy inftruflcrs, and the Brft tem- 
.pks that^Wcre ever ereQjcd. In the prefatory difeourfes, 
prefixed lo thePari««f, and which appear to have been 
added by. ;a' more modem hand;, a general defeription 
of the whole world is inferted, which one would natu- 
rally .Aippofe to be cxtra6led from that Purdna, to which 
it is annexed : but the reverfe is. aQually the cafe : for 
it has no affinity whatever, with fuch geographical po- 
tions as are to be found, occafionally, in that Purdna. 
In thefe prefaces, if ve may call them fo ; it is faid, that 
SwAYAMRnuvA or Adam lived in thedw^of Pusca- 
■iifSfe, at the furtheft extremities of the weft. There fe- 
veh Tons were born unto him, who divided ih|p world or 
/even ijlands among themfelves. ^ 

Thk notion feems alfo to be admitted in the STw/ccrV 
der^na, by the Bauddhifis, who give the name o^Jar^ 
to Fuse AR A': for hy Jambu is underftood ^ eontinerdi- 
PtutARCH alfo fays tbit the inhabitant $'Df£|;^a, which 
is, probably the,afeK^ of Pusoara, considered their own 
country as the continents Be.-thk as- it may, 'T have 
' never 
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never found in the paflage, except , one, 

that coul3 in liie leaft countehahce fiich an idea, he 
paffage alluded to, I difcovered fothe daysagnj in ale* 
gend in which it isfaid,’ that,th;e.faih«'of Sa^Hav^jv^a 
or Noah, was born on tbe;lbanks-fof the.river C&to- 
dra-bMga in the dwip'xX Gh anok Ajj,which is one of .thp 
Jacred ijes in the -weft. There% ceriai^y a rferer of that 
name in Chandra-duoipi even more^raous'in the 
rdnas, ^an another of that name in the FmjdK and 
whiclkjwnow called the , It is, 'highly probable, 

that %e words Chandm~thMp^:^To. ai| intetpolatioh. hy 
fome of the ignorant compiters of; the Pdrdmst who 
have arranged this'h6terogeneous ntafs witbont method, 
and ftill lefs judgment : for in this fame legend from' the 
Scandapurdtta,'^Kry[ASi'RKTA.cet N[bA?H, is /aid to have 
left the banks of the Chandrd-bh&gat^l the head (if a 
numerous army, in order to iuyade th'e courttry of Dra-^ 
vira, or the peninfuia of Indian which he conquered and 
annexed to his dominions, > 

Bhdlac or Bdndyan are both, fituafed in the country of 
Vdhlica or Vdbhiea; aiidas BMfdjatt once the capital, 
it is poSible, it might have be^ called alfoTaMo; or Bhd-^ 
lac. I’he origin of this apjmllation is rather obfeure-; 
it is however the general opinion, that it is derived fi^m 
the plant, which produces A£a.f(jsiida^ called in Sanferit 
Vdilica, and is the Silpbium of the hiftorians,of Alex- 
A N I'j s e . It grows there in great abundance, and is rec- 
koned fuperior to that of other countries. Others in- 
lift, that this plant was thus denominated from its grow- 
ing in the country of which, they fayi was thus 

called fre^ a certain fage of that name, who lived there : 
this is cduntenanced by Ceorenus, who fays that Pe- 
LEG, whom he calls Pn alec, dwelled in the country 
Badirai which feems to-fee derived from the Semfarit Vd%. 
ItSer or Sdc~ddb ^hich lignifics ^e country anout V&h^ 
Uca, or BedSt. ^ Thus the country of the fiykf, called 
Baltijlarii is generally called by natives Balut^tfr. Deri- 
vatives of this fort, though pure &ar^cri% are how- 

' eve? 
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<^cr yer)' cammoTi alf pveri^^^ tfms they,fay Jan- 
gaf-.tery, or co^iry ^^out aPd foreds. Sbivautet, 
J^rabi^^er ^ 'ViJhvMuter^ &c. iipply apiece of ground, or 
a diftritt bd'Ottging to ^hiva; &c. or let apart for hi» 
^orlKi’p. ’ Ifi' ^ar^rW^hht cdnippwnd Vdblka-tiram or 
Vdhlic.iit^ ’<yoUld' ligrdBy the. ton ntj^- on the banks of 
the river Vdhltca. Bafnyiany z.pCabul zx\A Bdlikh^ 

>ere aran caffy period in the hands'of the 
There vere even kings of Mmiyan : but thifdynalty 
laded but a fejy years and ended in tzi^. 'Plfe kings 
".and goyernorjreuidcdat Ghu^htdeh, called at that time, 
the fort or palace of - B&miyan. It was deftreyed by 
Genghij'-Khan, in’ the year 1221 ; and becaufe the 
inhabitants had prefutfied to refill hirfl, he ordered theirj 
.^to be butchered, without diHindlion, either of age Or 
icx : in his rage, he fpared neither animals, nor even 
trees. I'le ordered it. to be called in his own language 
Mail or the city of grief and.forrow : but the in- 
Inibitant.s of that country, called it in their Own dialed 
Gtifds^hulsh, which wOrdV uled atfo in Perficut’, ligniHes 
the cries of •ivoe. To have rebuilt if, would have been 
ominous ; for this xeailbrn, they ereHed a fort on a hiU 
to the north of Bamsymi which i.s called to this day, the 
imperial fort, “1 his fort alfO'was oeftroyed by Hingis 
the UJbeckj in the year 1628; and has not been rebuilt 
4ince. 

^ » * 
According to the Purdnas^ SwAyAM»HuvA,’or Aoi- 

MA, Satyavrai'a or Noah, Jived in the north sveft 
parts of India about Cafttmir. , there Brahma' alTumed 
.a mortaUhape accordibg to the Mafya-Pw^dna ; and 
one half of his body fpringing out, without^'his expe- 
riencing any diminution whatfoever, he frain^d out of 
it Satarupa', , She was fo beautiful, that be fell in love 
with her. As' he confidered h'er as hii daughter, being 
his bod fte was alhame 4 i.:l>uitngthi$ con- 
lutl between foame aiid iove,.-he reibfiained motionlels, 
with his eyes fixed oh her. SAT^RoiA per-ceiving his 
, fituaticfn. 
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fituation^and in Ord^ 'to avoid his looks ftepped afide: 
Brahma' unable to ioovej but ftiltdcfirous to fee her, 
a face fprang out upon him, toward her; Thusihe Ihift- 
ed her place four ’tinies round himi' according to- the 
four corners of the viirorld j said four faces grew up to 
his head. Having recovered kis intellefts, the other 
half of his body fprang from ; him and became Sway- 
AMBHUUA or Adima. Swayambh II va literally Sway- 
AMBHu/ike -fignifies, that Brahma' or Swayambuu 
appc|^l in an alfumed fortrii called from ttrait ciredm- 
fiance Swyambh uva. The poflvflidns of Car dames'«»- 
WAR A were in the hills along- the banks of the Gem^s, 
to the eaftward of the reft of mankind. His fon Cari- 
LA, a moft religious man, performed for a longtime re., 
ligious aufteritics near Ha/rdw(Sr, where ihcltf to 
this day the place where he’ lived, under the name of 
Caplla-Jhhav, : hence the pals of Hardwar- is foinetiihes 
called the paffes of CAPitA or KuPKi-iiH. 

CardameVwab A is the deftruCtive power united to a 
form of clay : Iswara aitenapted to kill his brother 
Brahma', who bfeing immortal was only maimed : but 
Is'wARA hnding-him afterwards in a mortal lhape in the 
charader of 0 acsha, ktUad him,as he was perfortditig 
a facrifice, Caruam'e'swara is then obvioufly the 
Cain of feripture, and of courfc Capail i;^ his fon 
E^och, and Capila-Jihan is probably the city Ensdhia 
thus called after him. The Mufulmans feern, to have 
borrowed from the Hindus the appellation of Capila 
or Ca'bil, which they give to Cain, who is fornetimes 
called CAPiLE'swARA'in the Purdfias ; being an incar- 
nation ofiwAHA'-DEVA ; Enoch wbs an incarnatiopdf 
VisHNii, and is always called CAPiEA-MUNt.;CAPij.V- 
swara was a hence he isfometimes called, 

though improperly. Cap i la-muni j which inaccuracy 
has occafioned fome epufufintn ift ^t Purdnas. Capi- 
la-muni, is reprefentbd as a moft religious penitent, 
though foraewhat cholerick, and HaNOCH .or C’ha- 
,2 ; MOPB, 
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for iUch name'lii implies that he 

^asiionfect^* la-abp, aii^ for ever devoted to his 
fcrviee.^ x 

®’'' CAW|,VMui«i,.that is to fay/lB^PiLA the 
:|]lent*,ii;pntemplator, is geneirally fpvtnd ipa|:ing tap^vis 
at mouths of riycfs. :'^1rh6u|[&. fottpd' at feveral 
: places at the Ame titiptf, ,h< is 'butpbc. . Near Hardwar 
■ ^ where he mad? his firft appeairaifce. His 

lather .and mtirtner were exceedingly happy sis^i^n' he 
was horn j as they conpeivel him to be a gift, and alfo 
an incarnation qf Vis*|no, .the prefeping power j and 
they lipped, that he.^ould prpferve and comfort them, 
There | at Qap}}a-fih&ii^ he was confulted by his mother 
'the devout. Oev AH uTi, daughter of Sxvayambhuva, 
about the fureft and peft method to obtain Mocjha. or rc-' 
pnioii to the Supreme Being. The exhortations of 
Capila, and his wife admonitions, are related in the 
, Bha^^vdt ana other Pt^4nasm De vah uti withdrew af- 
’toi-wards to the forefts on the banks the \Bmdu^Saro~ 
lake, from which iffues the andJs inipro- 

perly called Sa^ovarfi^ There* ^e performed ta- 
i>afyas:ior a long tifri6,.and ww ultimately reunited to 
the Sopreme ^eing, never t4 |h borp. again. 

In that copmry, pn the bvtics of the Cbinab\ the 
ftUls, was performed that famous facrifice, which occa- 
sioned tpe death pf Ajbei,, according to the Scanda-ptf- 
r4JW: ^ account of which., from the. Hindu facred 
books, I beg leave to lay before the Society, as, molt 
probabfy, Ifhall not have an opportunity to rcrume 
this lubj^ett hereafter. (i 


Therjc had fiibfiffed, for a Ipng time, fome animofity 
between Brahma and Maha'-db'va in' their mortal 
Jhapes j ^nd the latter on account of.his bad condua, 
which IS fully deAribed, in the PurdnaSi had, it appears, 
given much uneanneisio Sw'avambhova and S.ita- 
Rupa^ For he was l^idinous, going about ferk naked^ 

with 
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yith a large club rn^is hau^ ’Be. this i^ 4 t inay» Ma-« ' 
UaVds'va, wbo-wis. the fel4eft» faw his cjaim aslueh, 
totally .difre^ardcdi‘^aiJii'"BRAHVA' fet u'j^ in his;TQOiia : 

intru^Qp,,the-liltt^r wanted to foppoft; but stade 
ufe of rdiPlies as provbk^ Mss:hV-'De^‘»a tc3.';,fuch. 
a point, th^l lie cii^ offon^. Qf hi^' headi in hif’diySnc 
form. In. bis huolan’ihai^e we; -find likewife' ^D ac- 
su Avboafiing, th^tihe ruled' oyer imankthd. Qne day 
in tH^affcmtely of the Godsj Dacsi^ a cdiifiTi'g ipj .they 
all^iP»fe to pay their. VefpeQff to hi^-' but MAHAf-,pa'- 
VA kept his feat, and looked gl-jornyl Dacsha teient- 
ed the alfrpnt, and after having reviled MAHA'-nis'VA, 
in his human (hapC, curfed bimf.wiOiing’he mig^ rcr 
main always a- vagabond, ofi the ftfcc of the earth,' and 
ordered be fhould be carefully avoided^hnd deprived 
of his {hare of the -lacrifices and .offerings. • M^ha'- 
de'va initatedj in his turn curfed' D acsha, arid wjflied 
he might die; a dreadful .coniliS ' took ^placc between 
them, the three wbrids trembled,’ aud the Gods were 
alarmed. BrahmaV Vishhu, and the whole afienibly 
interfered and feparated thd combatants, who returned . 
to their refpeSfive hpmes. They even effefted a recon- 
ciliation, in.'CO«fequyd^^of which Dacssa gave one of 
his daughter^ Galledel^'-in marriage to Maha'-oe'va. 
Shf' was an incarnation of Devi': for Sai'-»E'vi' the 
wife of Dacsha, and daughter of Adima and Iva^ en- 
^rqgted the Goddefs, to give her one daughter exaBly 
like berfelf: her requell was granted, and Devi' was 
incarnated in her womb.. She was blefled alfo with an 
hundred daughters more. -'.One day, as Dacsha was 
littihg with, his wife, they both lamented that they had 
no m^ ofspring. 1 command over the world, fays 
Dacsha, great is my power and my wealth: but Ifiave 
no ffin. They agreed to make a Tolemn facrifice, in 
order to obtain one; on this occaGon Dacsha cohyen- ' 
ed gods and men ; but he could not be perfuaded .tain- 
vite MahV-de'va; whotook little notice of this neg^ 
le£l; for he is reprefented in all his Avatdrcu,;&i peffeft- 
ly indifferent either to praife or abufe. ^But his wife 
3 . ' ' ■ was 
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' MAHAf-fiE'VA 
c^ttld to 4 ifluad$^r frbiD it, but in vain, 
ShO v^^.tfea^d with foch cotit^pi ite her father, that, 
ift a r^o, . flung hei-felf into the facffid fire, and 
th^by fpOil^ the faerifice. Maha^'-de'-va hearing 
«f this, hlamed her for her rafh .conduftj in thus fpoU- 
Jng the religious performance, and curfed her. In cori- 
fcquence of this curfe, and for her improper behavihl^ 
me was doomed to be. born again, and to ttanf^grate 
for a thoufand years into an inferior being. TM^*he 
became a P/rd.- but MAHA'-dE'vA to pleafe her, af- 
femed the fliape of 9, Pica or Pirn under the title of 
PiCE'swARA or Pice'sa-Maha'-deVa. He is more 
generally known by the name MaSocu,F/s'wARA-MA- 
ha'-of/v a- being another name for 

the bird Pica ot Pic3s*„ ■ 

Maua^-ue'va, afterwards vfem up to Ssahma', in 
the charafler of Dacsha; and after a great deal of 
abufe, began to beat him} the confufioh becaihe gene- 
ral in the whole aflembly, who all took; the part of Dac- 
sua: but Siva ftriking the ground with the locks of 
his 74/rt, produced two hefoefe^nd jm whole array of 
demons came to bis..affiil:an'iM^Fthe battle raged, and 
during this general conflia Maka'-de'va cut off lljRr- 
su-a’s head : fcveral of the Godb were wounded, parti- 
cularly the Sun and Moonj Heavetij Hell, and thd 
l^rth trembled. , . 


The Gods atlaft humbled themfelves before Maha'- 
iiEVA, who was appeafed; and order Was refceftablifhed 
through the whole aflembly. The Gods r^'-uefted 
»UaA-n£'vA toreftore Dacsua toHfe, which he pro- 
lUifed to do; but the head could not be found, for dur- 


^ f Pva ia Saif/ait U the oameof the Oteioo; hat it was awe taken 
** * tfenflve ^fe; for we rrad » gloffiirics< that Pica U the name 
af foch budaas /Ai ^ food out of holes. In tins fenfe the bird Picas 
» cwuji# a Pka. The foot of the word picm is loft in Latia, but it is 
pri^rcd lit Gttiick and ntoft of iis diafe^is. 


mg 
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ing the .fray, it fell the fife, 4^3 wasr hamt. >Tbey 
brought a hd-goat, ^hofe head they cut off, and placed 
upon the lifejefs cprpfe of DacsIiA, who inftantly re- 
vived: but he remained weak and Without power till he 
was born again a fon of Noah. 


Maha'-he'va then tooK up the body of his beloved 
nhis-fiioulders, ajid went feven times round the 


- 


'bewaiUnghis mkfontme. Here I fhall reftiark 
ihi^^^en any accident liappei's to the Gods, they ge- 
nerally fet off. at full fpeedj going feyen times round the. 
M'orld, howling all the way hioft woefuljy. . 


The gods, whom Ske* contained in her womb, burft 
out, her limbs were.Tcattefed all over the world; and' 
the places, where they fell, arc become facred. Her 
bi eafts fell near *^aU.ndcr ^mjab; the yw»‘ into 

A'fam, and the into i'fe/a/, where they are moft ' 

devoutly worfliipped to this day. The latter is, a fmall 
deft in a rock, With an interj^aitting fpring; it is called 
Guhya-Jihdri.f' _ ■'« 

Pa/ia, with' offerings, ;are:difeQ;ed to be made to Pi- 
cf'sA, wh^m^er tbqre^^j^ePs to ,be irt‘ the year two 
months of 'Ajhaid'hoi the jecoud of which, is embolif- 
mic. The firft ’'AJkdd'b^ i$ reckoned, impure, and 
Thoi religious rites are to b^gio on the day of the full 
moon, if polfible: if not op the third or feventh day. 
For this purpofe ah image of the Picas is to be made; 
the bpdy of gold, the wings of precious ftones, the beak 
of red coral, and the eyes alfo of a precious ftone of a 
red cc^ur, called.nh^ca. Women particularly ought 
to be ‘cautious riot to omit this rel{|pous performance, 
on any account whatever; (hould any woman fail' irt 
this, Ihe will be born a (a friakc) in the forefts. 
Whatever woman performs 'if duly, will' have many 


• faiiu. 


u . 

• ' chikten 
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chil4rfeD, and; Ijcr lio||;iaod (hall hot, die before her: for 
1 *A?RVATi is, bwbly delighted .widi prayers, anil offer-- 
irigAin .tha't ihti^alary’inonthW Picb^sa Maii'a'-de'va 

probably Picus of \htLatiens: foine 

|wetend|tthat '|,bi«' njetatnorphofis ha{>pened in Syna, 
bthexs.ih tbe-|f«WKf infill that it bappcoed 

ii^ the mountains to tfie north of the fdnjdb. ' Though 
Ptpus be faid tp have appeared in the time of ^ 

yet . as, according to the the fame cdhtowSp-* 

iionibf evcntstiiiapp^ars in every ^anwantaray tlj^.nie 
flory jijuft have happened of cpurlfe in the time of%A- 
tvavrata; or'No^H.,- - 

fn the Purdnasy tbe!itJirr|g-«'j^|Eprefente( 3 -*s remain- 
'iog concealed for a long'-tih^^^ie hills; at the pray- 
ers of a certain holy mair it entered the plains of Hin~ 
dtijian til} it - reached P$ncifeii'xhcxi .gradually • advanc- 
ing, it found Rt laft its'vray Bengal. As the whole 
country';from J^ardwar ib the fea was annually over- 
Howedvlrj fucb manner as to render the greateft part of 
it uufit'Tor cuMyationf di^kt^rdt’:ha :^llrained the in- 
undatioii'bctwemr certaih ’limits. ThhyjCA*«^ relate the 
fame ttory o.f Fpi|t.,'w<hd furyeyed the.'Courl’e'of theye/- 
loiff r/wjr to its fourci^,' and"‘^)^.pT!Op.eT ipbanhnnem^ 
reftrained its defl.ruftive oveiflo*wihgs. Gath-a, al- 
ways fond of the fea flioTes,<fbUowed the Gftf»g£'j ; we 
find him aftervards; meditating ped? a place caljcd 
Moor^ateba in'Ma}oi’'RENTf0t,t,-s Atla.s, to, the foiuh 
of Calct^ta, not far froitn FuBg, and at iliat tin^e ejofe to 
the fca;. Here he was infuUed by the children -of Sa't 
OAR a, whom he reduced to alhes by a fingle lopk: this 
place is called the 9/d and is probably the place 
called Oceanis by Diodorus 4 iiie Siciiia^t for Bd^a and 
Oecanis are fynonymous ^words- There the Ganges fee- 
ing Samudr ox Oecarm was frightened, and fied back 
through a thottfkad chanods: thus the account 

for the retrograde motion of the waters of ’the Ganges 
twice a day. - ‘ 

■ ' ' ■ -'t - ■■ ■ ■- 'V.,GaP1LA 
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Capila is now pefformir^g Tapajya at iflaiad, 
where his Jihdn or flacSy i$ ssbowijfive miles frooj the 
I'ea; the Delta of the, having thus far encroach- 

ed upon the fea, linfc the erefiion of thk latt jihdn. 
Cardame'swara is thus called, when confidered as a 
divine emanation 'from Iswara* hut he feemstobe 
tRATA, Avhen conhd^^^d as a|^ortaU;:;'For v^n- 
evcr^ deity, condefcends to be b^rn of woman jPhe 
perll/n is one, but there are two natures. .To this.dif- 
tinftion we muft carefully attend, in order to reconcile 
many feeming contradiflions in ^tPurams ; and more 
particularly fo, with refpeQ,.to Vaivaswata and Sa- 
T Y AVR AT A ; who are acknowledged to be but one per- 
fon: the divine nature is an emanation ot Vishnu, in 
his charaflcr of the ; and-..SATYA^aATA is the human 

nature; thefe.two natures often aft independently of each 
other, and may exift at the fame time in different places. 

From particular circumfiances it appears, that Sa> 
TYAVRATA before the flood lived generally in the coun- 
tries about the between Cabul And Cafijtnir} and 
if we find him in Dra^ra or the fouthern pans of the 
pcninfula, it feems that it was accidentally, and that he 
went there only for fome religious purpofes. Even |if- 
ter the flood, he refided for fome time on the banks^pf 
the Indus. According to tradition, which my Icarni^ 
friends here inform me is countenanced by \)aeiPurdna\ 
he lived and reigned a long time at Bettoor, on the bankfj^ 
of the Ganges and to the fouth of Canoge. In the Vara^ 
ba-furdnif, Vasu, the father of Vivaswata, is declar^ 
to havt^een king of Gafiimr, and the adjacent coun^ 
tries. They fltew to this day the tomb of bis father 
Eamech, as mentioned in the .4yeen Akbery^ at at place 
called Niiulakbi, between Alijkwf^ and Mun^mr; abodt 
twelve or thirteen miles to the north-weft cA^nidldbdd 
in the,- country of Cabul. The Muftdmans called him 
,Pee;r Maituam; and in the dialeft of Satmreand^ 
Matter or Maitri Bur-kha'n. The Bauddhyis fay, 
that it is Buop'HA-NARA'YAitA, or Buddha dwelling 
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iti tbi^ liters,: ibut the who live in that conn* 

tr^i . ca|i;/]bim Mach’hodar-Nath* or the fovereign' 
pfisce tbe beHy of tlic fift. ;4-W denominations 
arc by no^means applicable to Lam-ech ; but to Noah 
alone. The tomb is about forty cnbits in length; 
^ich was aftually the-ftatue of L'am^Ch. according to 
rra^ont under it is a. vault of the fame.dlmftnfions, 
wiilPifmall door which is never opened, out of^efpeft 
for the remains of-this Uluftrious perfonage. They fay, 
diathisbody is in high prefervation, and that he is {it*> 
ting in a corner of the vault on his heels, with bis arms 
croffed over his Itnees, and his head reclining upon his 
hands ; a favourite poilure among the inhabitants of 
India, _ 

Vaivaswata, both in his divine and human charac- 
ter, or nature, is certainly, Maitea, Ma/Ver-BuKKUA'N 
aridBynnH'A-NARA'yANA. . Maitla or Maitla'm is 
a derivative form from the Sanferit which implies 
the confort of Lacs h ami', and the owner of her wealth, 
an epithet often applied to rich men ; and may be tranf- 
lated mighty : but it properly belongs to Vishnu, and 
bis various incarnations. PrIthu, according to the 
Plumas, was zn incarnation of Vishnu, and the con- 
fort of Lacshmi'; as I have Ihewn in a former effay on 
the chronology of the Hindus. 

It is probable, that when the Mujidmans conquered that 
country, they pronounced the word Maitla'm Matter- 
La'm ; and concluded that he was the fame witl^, Lam ecu 
the father of Nuh. Tlie Ajgbans always ufeShe word 
Matter infteadof Haaeret, and thus fay Matter Moham- 
MoHo'-Ua, Matter Soleiman, for JHhuseret Isa, 
H(7x»ref MojiAMMho,«2£T»ma( SoLEiMAN. Haeeret in 
Pterjian is a title, by which kings are addrefled, and' ho- 
ly men mentioned ; it implies dignity and excellence. 
Master the Petfim Mebtur^ figures al(b a lord^ 

'* This wmd.is Ijp^lt MadtfPhoiera in SkonJaH, 


prince^ 
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^C' M^ulm^', find of 4j&»t 
counVy* l to copfult, 

that accord^ to tira^mo^-the.^EO^us 
Mooa^ of 5 , 

and 0 f th 6 miraelea daily ^ifeflEt^d'therS, .coijcevcd 
that the wbol^ was. done thjrodgh'ihtf^^^’- a^cOrd- 
ingl^jef<dyed..tp diftfioy i^v 
M^lPyi drp$,¥hs, he ^efittpd^fnd laying i^ae.^^ 
lar 'ig^irics^bout -iS 
welAs the 

MECHj the period j^A.ix- 

xa'm is revensed as a. Mt^uifnle^^pi 

thatiCpuotryu ^ JJojtaHA'N^iA^S^ 

dialed of Samarcajid^lti^’ 1 ^ informed^ ftgjjifics, Ifietr 
all)-, lord and rna^r., . diaie^ 

Gop'-^oalle.d BuR«|tjA^Nvdt'.dje ippd* ! . • ' 


The.tiilc ^e^ns 

applicsahrle ;fei^]pjpc^ei4y>fo^ 

for bjC the t|pjji^:^^';undej^ftftd Sip .^a-w^'or 

,4?ri*,,h!^ca!iijE!^<wheii j^.e.h^wer jp^sfeof the <fhy afed^iid 

undef;y?ater*b|^i;fome.aeo,lh^oye^^ 

diis p^^ct remaps ft^ltcap lihe the h^Jiy of .a jW^. 
.Thd.^y alfp.is/foirie^.inwJSj^feaM^ bec^uiire, dig^ij^ 
the -general flopd.Si ^ waiyry rife like V .ciifcular,;!»all 
roiyjid itW hoiy.;ijciit|(t:^.,In a.py place i#the.TOddle 
©f,)wa^^ ,ei^|pr'.Mat%^ or artificial which- can. a|rpr4 
fiiefter^o living cailed ^q^'hodat^^ ^ .- / “ 

- ^ ^ bnttjjia^b- 

e4« i$ bine 

,h.ecaid^\'"«.;v3feihi4.>&^ grynied to, 1^4 

;.mj^.-|[afehsipf fojp#. 

,'i .hqlieye. itv f^ygrw.isifeJs. v.'W^ ;re«i-',jRame ,'|K?j?soha^ly 
: VOL..VL:'- ,....•- li..- :,V. Mm- 
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or w^ith in the.iangHa||e of that 

'^ouriliy; ifnjjlt^Js i^e'^lace of NoH or Noam: at leail 
'fiiere -®re matay p^larifes in 'that country/ names of 
which cud iA'Xactf o^ JE-a^/^i Tucli i.U EbaU’^taCy Gauza- 

- ' Ch>fe to Apidhya of :^ti thebanks ofihe Gagra, 
they Bbcw the;t6mb o^HNoAira^ thofe of A-v^ai.and 
. "Sm is or SisH (Job Sritm)', According tc;^^ ac- 
/'count of the venerifele Watches oveV the 

tomb of NuHi it was built b^AtEXitWcEK the Great, or 
SECOKbER Rdfsir. 'rfentlately a learned Hindtn, to make 
enquiries about this'hdlyplacfe*: from , the Mufulmans^ht 
could qbtaiii nO further 1i^t:.but the Brahvtens inform- 
ed him that where Nb H’s twnb ftands now, there was 
formerly a place bfrWdiihip Abdicated ta Games a, and 
ciofe to it are the rbnihins of a Bvcalyt or 'walled well, 
which is dsdted in ^ Butem^.Gma-fut I'he 

tombs 6f'''Jbbanu Sbis are near th'^*ch other; and 
about tine bdw Ihot Jand abdlf fro|ii !Nu H*s tomb ; be- 
tweeb^hetn are twofmall hilldcfcs,>catled,S^!«fl-|'ir/, or 
the mbiintainis of the moon.' Accoi^dib^ to them thefc 
tombsjfe lio^ above four hundred years old; and owe 
thcircirigih fo three uacn, called Nuhj Ay qs, and Shis, 
who fell there, fighting againftihe Hindus; thefe were of 
CQurfe confiderca iirShebids or martyrs : but the prieljs, 
who officiate there, in orderto encr^fo the yeneiiiion 
^of the fuperftitious and unthinking qrowd* gave out that 
thefe tombs were really thofe of Noah, Job, and Seth 
• tofold. TbetombpfNuHis-notndticedijptheyjfy^- 
xfiicry,^tH»ly thofe of Avub and Shis. , " V 

MACH*H<>!bARA-NA'T’HA is not unknown in Chinn; 
at leaft there is an idol ndw Fecbht f'Pal/iSA which is 
fuppofod by pilgrims from BuBa and Tibett io reprefent 

t lAch*HO'j>AHA or MdbwfBuROBA':!!. • This acepunt 
re^^ from a famous ttavdler called Arce'swar a, 

; who Was introduced to roy^^uaintance by Mr. Dun- 

■ 9 . ■ ' 'CAM 
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CAN * Arte ytars ago. He'faid, that the Myau or ifem- 
ple, is at a Xmall diHance from the norih-wch corner of 
the wall of Pecbin, and is called ]\Iah^~Cd!a-Myau, from 
its chief deity Maha'j^Ca^juA^ who ii wortiiippcd there, 
and whofe ftatiic is on one fide of the river, and the 
Myau on the other. ;That ihorie part of the Myaudh a 
gilt ftatue of MAca’-HO'DARA-NAVff, ahoyt eighteen 
feet hi}4h ; in another part is the Cb'iran pad^ or the iia- 
prefly;»5, of the feet of DATT.«'mH't AOr Datta, called 
Tofur by the Egyptians, 'Tftere is a Conventand SiLa- 
tna. What arc. the of thefc deities, he 

could not tell. . This alloriiihing ifaveWcc firlt vifited 
the moft famous places of Worfhip in die northern parts 
of India^ as far as Bdhlk, and the borders ol Perjia, 
Though a Bndhnm, ht had. a regard for the worJhip of 
Jin A, and rewouncii^ his trih.et he rcfolved to vifitdie 
living Fotis. I (hall here ttKhihit the • outlines of his 
peregrinations, which are as accurate as can reafona- 
bly be expeSed.from a man. who declares, that he did 
not travel for the purpofe of geographical inibrmadon, 
and who nevetr imagined he Ihould b© requefted to gi ve 
an acco,ant of bis travels. . ’ ; 

According to Abce'swaras account.' Acceding fc .the 

From Bemres id Nepal - - 

taja \ - ;; -■ 

ChSrit [ foutb - call of Laffii - 
Cquntry of Leianh - ' - 

Then turning toward the weft,;he en- 
tered the country pf Combo,. 
he atoned the LaMa'-Comso -. 

to Samd-^erbu • . - 


Nepal 

Lma. 

mn 

Liiton 


See 
Bridge of 


nia. 
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€eca/l^ 
jboufe. 


Ifrfoiu 

Utat. 


T^a-pira or ri- 
^ iver Told. 

• He went afterwards to pay his adoraiioins to the Ta'- 
»A<na'th, the place of whofe fs^fidentSb is marked in 
the maps between the rivers Selif^hei im^ Organ. This 
living Foh is well known in the northern parts of /«cfiar, 
under the name oS Ta'ra'na'th, and is iatentioned in 
Bell’s travels. 

In three months he went into t^ country of Cbitcdr^. 
Naymdnn-ifa/u, in the' majxs Teiieiedr and Naymann, 
Thence tb Ta/a-i^r, the, 7ha/-JNpr of the maps. He 
- then entered Cidm^ throng the breach rnaide in the great 
w;^, for the conveyance of-the rejnnains of the, emperors 
to their p^e of burial, which he fays is called^i^r by 
S^cbm by the Cbinefe.: i^^s^'VytPekin 
‘<S4lted'by' the Cbinefe Pimn. He returned frbm his ex- 
peditionhhout three yaaii ago,an^ Ihewed to Mr. Du n- 
and.tp me the nuoi^Qs pr pafTports be 

obtained ^m ;th6W;arfotts^ehi^fs«a[hd~L'M vifiu 

cd,- ' They are Written in i^e pharaHers <tf the countries 
<^:wen( t&oughi the Tdrtarst 

and 


taCmadfa 

Gouifttry df *fijbr^ . ' , 

Zilm V^"' . -■ 

CrolTcd the Hdra-Mairen and enter- 
ed the country aS Unk^, which 
he deferibes as 0at and abound* 
Irig with lakes and marfhes, 
Crofled again ih^Mdra-Moren, and 
entered the country of Ifrar, . 
Then turning^^to dbe noithi-weft, he 
entered. tb^Qimtry of a famous 
Kalka chief, called Bha'ga'-gu. 
Thence into the country of thfe 
Toleri^cc0rKalba^; thus called 
from the river on the bftnks, of 
which ^y live, 
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and 6F China, He is noiw gone to viJ^ the places of wor- 
Ihip in the fouthern parts of after which hc'^in-- 
tenda tt> come and at 'A' near relation' of 

bis is in my feifvice is a pa^t^\ 

It may ap|war ftfange,, t^he pofterity of Cain. 
(hould he fo much noticed 'jh^tbe P^dms, yrhiltt that, of 
the pio^s and '1)enevplent -ia in great raealWe 

heglj’^ed.; but it is eVi^ fo,'Ip the ‘Mo/aicdl-Mcoxxt ^^^ ^ 
the antediluvian hiftory : wh<^ little is faid of the pb^ 
terity of Sbth. j whilft the iafpired peni|Pn. tah.es par- 
ticular notice of the'ingenuity of the ^fcendanls;bf 
Cain, and to what high dc;^e of p^fe^ibd,., they car- 
ried the arts of civil li^I T^, charms andaicconipjifli- 
ments of the Avomen ard particularly; mentioned. The 
/am became mighty mefi) •which, 'were of Md, men f rermfm. 
The antediluvian hiftoty of SancwOniathOn is otvi- 
oufly that of the po%:rity of. Cain: We have been 
taught to coniider the defc^apts of Cain, as a. moil, 
profligate and s^Omlnabi^ opinion* however^ 

is not countenaticedi either by faerCd or profane hifto-' 
ry. That they were not intru fted wkh, the facred depo- 
fu of religious truths to trahfmit’ to future ages, is fuf- 
ficiently certain; they' might. in cohfequence of this, 
have deviated gradually from.the original belief; and 
•aPlaft fallen into a fuperftitious fyftem of religion, 
■which feems allq a niftural cbnfequcnce of the fearful 
difpofition of Cain, and the horrors he muft have felt, 
when be recolleCled the atrocious murder of bis bro- 
ther. Be this as it may, their worldly achievements 
pafled tapollefity, whilft the peaceful and domettick 
virtues ^ the defcendailts of Sbth funk into abliviq^; 
Out of five Menus, who ruled as lords paramount biii.r 
tween Adima and the Hood, according to the Furunae^ ^ 
four were of the pofterUy of Cain. • 

Thus, according to an uniform tradition, of a veiy 
long handing, as it is countenanced by. the facr^ 
books, and Per/ah autJ^rs^ f^prpgeihtors of mankind 

lived 
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lived in that mountainoustraSi, which extends from Bd/i& 
and Candiibar to the Ganges ; we may then reafonably 
look for the tprreftrial paradife in that country ; for it 
is not probable, that Adima and Adima' orIvA ihould 
have retired to any great difiance from it. According- 
ly we find there fuch a fpot, as.anfwers minutely to the 
Mo/aical account; a circumftance, I believe, not to be 
met with any where elfe On the furface of the A)be. A 
fmall brook winds through the Tdgdxns of Bdmfyan^zxid 
falling into a fmall lake, divides jtfelf into four heads, 
forming fo m^y navigable rivers. The firft called Phi- 
fan con^fles the whole country of Cbdvild, where gold 
is founq|||i|||||||tee gold of that, country is good : there 
is alfo Sardonyx, The country of Cbdvtld 

is probably that of CrriJjr/.- it is a very ancient denomi- 
nation ; for Ptoi.kmy calls its inhabitants Caboliia, and 
the town iifelf Cabura, which is obvioufly a corruption 
from Cabul; for the • name for a jhedox pent- 

botife is jndill'crently pront^unced Cedjul and Cabw. I'ra- 
dition fays, that Cabul was built by an ancient king of 
that name ; and the place where he lived, is ftill fhewn 
Cabul: they generally call him Shah Cabul- Gold 
is found in the funds of the Indus, above llerbend, but 
in greater quantity abqut Cdbid-^dm, to the rtorth of 
Derbcnd, and in the rivers, which fall into the Indus from 
the weft. It is found alfo near the furface of the ,eari'a- 
in thefc parts, but the natives are tpo indolent to dig 
for it. 'i'hc gold found in the funds, I am told, is not 
fo pure a? that found by digging the earth to a confider- 
able depth. This country abounds with divers forts of 
precious Hones, fuch as t)ie Lapis Lazuli, Hm^Xocuth or 
hyacinth, cryftal, marble of various colours, and razor 
flones of a fuperior quaility. The appears then to 
be the Lands- Sindh.ox lefler S/«(!^,called zMo^ddb from 
the colour of its waters, which are deep and limpid. 
T.hi« river is alfo denominated the Nild Gangd, or lim- 
ply Gangd by Hindus.;, and it is cal’cd Ganges by Isi- 
jjoaus, when he fa.ys that the AJfa-f(seti<^ grows op 
the mountains of (ycobaff, at the Iburcc of the Ganges. 

Ofiobagi 
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Ofedbagi k obvioufly derived from Jeshu-Beg, the lord 
Jeshu, another name for the famous Rasa'la or Bron- 
G us, who dwelt at Bdn^yant whofe coIolTal ftatue is to be 
fecn there to this day, and of whom I lhali fpeak more 
fully hereafter. The true name of that place com- 
monly called, 7T>ang‘mA y^buck by Major Ren NEi.t, 
between Cabid and Bulkh^ iis Ai Be'<j bmttim Lunust 
eifr Lord the Moon. There are in its viciriity, in the 
mountains,’ feveral chriofts remains pf antiquity. Je- 
RoigE fays alfb that the Pf^yhn was called Ganges in bis 
time. They were both perf^ftl) right, though it is al- 
'rooft certain, that they underftood l>y it the great Gatiges. 
Hf.sychius fays, that the was thus called, bccaufe 
it flowed from a f/fure, gap^ or nn-cth. If fo, this appella- 
tion is fynonymous with Cophesi the ancient name of the 
LfinS'Sindht as will appear hereafter. 

The fecohd river was the Gibon, which compafled the 
land of Ct^a: this is the Hir-Mend ; and the country is 
the original land of Ct^a of the Purdnas, which begins 
near Candahar, and includes part of Iran ax Perjia. In 
a former eiiky on EgypU I had carried too far the eaft- 
ern limits of that country. 

The third river is the lliddckel^ which runs tow’ard, or 
^rougb the cafterri parts of the land of AJfur. This 
"appears to be the river of Bdhiac, which runs through 
the eaftern parts, and feems to have been once the eaft- 
ern boundary of the land of Hajfarah or Hdzdrah. 
This country extends from Herat to Bdblae and BdmU 
yan : from the, un fettled difpofition of its inhabitants, its 
boundaries ctinnot well be defined. They confider 
themfelves as the aborigines of that country, j and like 
the Arabs^ were nevpr thoroughly fubdued. They are 
very numerous, brayp, but incapable of difcipline. They 
are Mufulmaru ; but retain flill many heathen} fh, and fu- 
perflitious cuftoms, at lead in the opinion of their neigh- 
bours. The principal trib^ are the Daicdndi, Taittid- 
j(i, See. tbp firll jive betwcfjq and Dawer: an4 

th« 





" ■ *'■ 'K ' ■ ’-•-Sljisf ;is '’prdbi^^ 

. ^^r^Ubntm, 

5!- fitUations to 

% gar^p of ^p5sw* bri ‘ 

fm^f regwp in h^VpJi, fetMas tfeeri ranfa^l^ed in 
fearch 6f diejfetb^^fejive dented even 

!ft dqpally .extrav^ ^pli : 

tfey place « Dn;t^<reic«*^ted p|ains orntdibam ihl tef- 

2S . round 

i through a lafcb 

called /fe eXijftcPce -of Vhicfi is vefy 

dpubiful^j a^.^f eriT!Sft^/]ys»lu|ipofed by travelling 
%|(ee,rs,io be ^e, fatp|B*^th tbat^ frorii.whteh the Gm- 

frpin % fo«3C rivers runPipg 

f^r com^. Dfrt&.e yoiid, tfepouglx four 
^ ^ four animat'rf; 

rtjffues t^e C^,- toward the i* a, head 
^9?^’®'’ tbf C-&«^ or Ck^fii is the 
¥^r jk iffiies-;aom an 

^Itotosheadj audlaRly,tbe S^ad>-4-5-tf»|-dor^ 

iSf to oSeJ^r ^ ^ 

of le't^fhKT”^ A® “bode 

OT the G^Sj^but, by nq m^ans,, a^ the placci in which 

i1a^,prHPoficnitors of maftWnd were created • aijeaft t: 

hAve not foynd any paffa^e in rfje i*«r«m, Ws miehi 
tc^njOTjince an^„fuch i<]^> buteaxherdhibe eb^ry > 
As It is written the rbat. on nibuM Jlfd’ 

^ay fot.the fp^e of fchtrteeindtegrees' 
^nd Sif-itffrK; and of cburfe ais eterii{|^..r,igk fbr tho^ 
lljie Ipacc on Uie oppoRte fide I the muhTbi^e been 

“W- •« 

forced 





for<*fed 10 fuppofe thaft 

fummk the -fhadiSi^ of tbeffcairth^^'^hd that l>b)B^;ithe 
earth to this fomitdt;' there cohic^^^^ 
folid like the reft of tbe gtobi^ l^ut ipyi ijble, itnpalp^le, 
and pervious fO nj^ti^Wtd f j^es of this ipepit- 

tain are various Vijht^btJs, rifeflg ifl^'emineHtte and'.|>re^ 
cJccellence, as yofU afcend, and dc^ihed. f^ldje place of 
refideiiceof the bfeffkdj acc^tngt^^^eib’ie^H^^ J&on 
and the pfincipaVdeUle^ afe;j|fe*pblb#tp be.^tediwthe 
fidef of the north, obthe fuihlntt of thts ih'cmirtiain, wiii,ch 
is called alfo i?iWi?i^bt oft|ii%ongr€gadott.'VT^^^ro^^ 
liion is of the gfeat^ kntidaEity, as it fi^ilut^to by JVa'' 
lAH, almott in the words of thee P iunmcs, ,^h’« prophet 
dcfcrihing the fall of the'^ief o^f^the intfo^ 

duces him, faying^ "thktheyhuldbxatthistHrpoeaijove^ 
the ftafs of God, anS tvouidl|t’"oii mount the 

itii^ fides of the,4^^*” '^The iik>uniaift, or 
hill of Gofiji% o®5Bh:^^^^ f^^ipjture/ '. i ; 

Some l?/«^ ^flrbfe^rs^'’i|hatt»fi^bfthis>id 
fuperftfufkure'i'endea^ckir *to;iricptidire the to 

nature, by fiippofiingthaf thelujn at f€^e.Teiiipte period,, 
revolved in fu'ch patpflel ^;altitusde>to 5/irr>^«/as to 
afford conltanf light for ttie^pace of fourtei^ deg^es 
round jhis poiistjahdccin.ftant'Tiight for the Tame fpjy.e. 
<JU)ui^:lDu~merk. Thiis by placing, the north pole. oii 
the Sevaied plains of the leffer Bu^dra, and forcing the 
fun out of the ecliptick, they explain the alteration, 
-which is fuppofed to -have tahen ptaOe op the weft and 
ealt pcdiitsj t^.north ahd fo.uth points, as they 
fay, rcoiain uhmoveaJblp. This alteration, they lelfusv , 
was npiperccptible; atlfeaft very U|de, in the;COua.yfes^ 
to the l^th of ihofe’tp. the hor^h of it, 'the 

fun api^ared to rifeih the weft ah^' tp fet .ih.the ea]^ 
As long as the honfider^ the earth as a 

He with the iromehfe eohica][ piounta^ of j^e!r«, nwg 
in the middle,' and intercepting the rays of the fun, 
ing part of its diurna! the;^mts -of eaft and 

weft muft of cpurfe haw becii entirdf ^n^^erted‘ beyohd 

t ' Meru, 
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Meru. .. In the firft.paffage I met with, in thtPuyamh 
vdHting m the facre^ j/Ies in thc Veft. by whtch we arc 
to undcrftand the ^riiijh iflands, Jielund a n( 

po&tively declared; that ihey. aVe. Jtuated to the eaft of 
Scanda-dw%, which is Sc^ndia, 

ingly I lodiked for them in the fcfas, to the eaftward ot 
that fatnotis pcninfula, particularly as ?urri feems to 
place there the ifland of Elixoia, fuppofed by fome, to 
be the abode of the bleffed ; but my chief pandit warn- 
ed me, with much earneftnefs not to be too hafly ; t^t 
this inftance from the Puraws was deemed to be the 
only one, in which ihc /acred ijles were afferted to be ^ 
thc cattw^rdof Scandia; and that he would produce 
numerous paflagesin which thefe ifiands were dec ar 
to bt; to the \?eftward oi Scanda-dwip, or in a deriya iv 
form Srandeya: and that» from numberlefs panicular 
circumllances, he would prove to my utmpft lati^faBion, 
that Scattdm^ really to eaftward ol Samudran- 
r a by whi4 the/W^s are on.ctimcs 

railed, becaufe they are in the middle pi the oc tan. 
As the Brahmens would rather fuppolc the whole eco- 
nomy of the univerfe difturbed, than qneiliou a hngle 

fad related in their facred boots, he then iniormfd me, 

that this fingle paffage alluded to a renu.te period, m 
which the pole of the globe, the courfe of «he fun. were 
difiereiu from what they are now, in cpnlcquence o^. 
which there was a time, when the fun appeared tt» the 
inhabitants of Scandia, to rife above xVpacred ijlc^. 
But let us return to the tcrreftrial paradife. 

Ti e followers of Buddha in Tibet place the garden 
<d£.Jji at the foot of naount Meru toward die louih 
well, and at the fource of the Ganges. Ihc (acred rt- 
va-s, arcunling to them, are the Ganges^ the the 
and ihiiSUd-gaiigd; by whiclyhey underlland 
ihe or Jaxarks, which is alfo cabed bitd-ganga iq 
the Purirui. They have the fame number ol heads of 
' animals, which are difpofed in the farpe manner: and 
the divines of Tibet, and of India conhder theic four 

ammaU 
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animals as the original guardians of the four quarters of 
the world. In the fame manner commentators have 
confidered the four facred animals mentioned in ferip- 
ture, namely, the Man, the the Lion, and the 
as the guardians and raeffengers of the four corners of 
liic world. 

The few Hindat, who live toward the Indus, infift that 
the lake near Bdmiyan, is the T.'al and original Manfaro- 
•vafa: and near Cabtd a little to the north weft of 5/2- 
edrdurUj is a fmall lake, which they call the Iclfer Man- 
farovara, and which correfponds.to a liinilar lake to the 
fouth oC Bindu-jurovara, called in the Pufdnas, the eyes 
of Mar/uravara, 

Bralmens in general uudcrftaml by Ma-u or Su-mcru 
the north pole, in oppofition to numerous pallhges in the 
Purdmis. Their fyttem of geography has reference, in 
geneiwl, to the fpoi in which they fuppofc the teriedrial 
paradife to be, or rather the abode of the Gods, calle' 
tneru, hence we read of countries to the W. N, W. 
of Meru, &c. The immenfe country of Curtt is repeat- 
edly detiared in the Purdnas, and'by Brdbmns, in con- 
verfation, to be fituatcd to the north of Su~meru. Even 
in their maps of the /even du'fps, Su-meru is placed a 
■•^re|it way to the fouth of Siddhd-puri, w'^bich they uni- 
formly acknowledge to be exatily under the north pole. 

Curu, w’hich includes RuJJiaznA Siberia, is divided in- 
to two parts, Uitara-Curu, or north Curu, and fouth Cu- 
ru. In the Purdnas, particular notice is taken of the 
extraordinary length of the days in Uttara-Curu-: and 
i*. is added, that in the ifland of Pufeara, which is aflert- 
ed there to be fikiated at the furthermoft extremities of 
the wefiern world, the length «f the da/s is the fame as 
in Uttara-Curu. This places Pufeara under the polar 
circle, at lead under the fenfiblc one : this ifland will ap- 
pear, in a future elfay, to be Ireland. It is further add- 
ed, in the Purdnas, that the fhorcs of that immenfe 

country* 
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old^ond-- 

and fea;'&e. ^iaSes bet^ten tfae iflands 

©t'' J^t/Zawiw^’aSid UH(tra~a^^ cw tbe north pole: -indeed'. 
tfe€';l&orei% t^dw the north eaft» 

may hdve'^tvcn rife to fuch an idea. However, this 
ftiews plattily, Utiara-mtUt or north Mem* to be dimrent 
fr<«h Su-mru. Meru figtiffies ah axw, arid the two ex- 
treiatities of the teVreftrial are Called fTitow-Mfra 
^and Pa^in^mra, the noisthcTn and fouitiern Meru, or 
pole. The line puffing dhongh the centre of the earth 
and die fuppofed terreltrial paradi'fe, to which they ge- 
iierallv referhn ih<? whhrefpeci: to bearings, is 

alio Mcruj andits'tv^o extremities, called Su meru and 
Cu-meru, arc, only -thie zenith and nadir points of that 
abode of the Godsi, 


The M^^/wKWi/wthe countries adjacent to BanAyan, 
infift that AoAM,'(whora they csdt alfo ;8lEyi;MtjRsn) 
and EvEi having been driven out of paradife, wandered 
fe^rately ipr fome time, till tbey met accidentally at a 
certain plAcc, whom faliiting each other with mutual 
eihbrace, the place was accordingly called or, 

in derivative form; BSbiada, or the place of embrace. 
This is the general opinion of the natives: w’hilfttjthers, 
confidering that the tenniriation or fignifies 
ffxr, will hitvc it to imply the place where he embraced" 
his -brothefj and of courfe fuppofe that Keyumursh 
had one. The firft etymology is, I believe, counte- 
nanced by Abu leiua. 

When Satan wa.s ejefted* or kirked, as they fay, out 
of the garden of Eden, where he 6rft lived, he ?caped 
over the mountains, and fell on that fpot, where t]abtd 
now -^ands: hence the origin of the well known pro- 
verb, that the inhabttanrs of CabA are truly the oTspring 
of this prince of darknefs. Thofeof Cioml do not de- 
ny his having been at Cabul} but fay, be had no ofF- 
fpriog» was fooQ conjured away, and withdrew into the 
diftrid of Lamgan. 


It 



U appfcaw^^frafe'rip'tiiref^bat Aft ipd Evr|Sv«d 
aftenvards in tte cpUntries to the OaAward of £<&>»; for 
at thife^aftern entrance of it^ Goo placed the angd with 
the. gaming fword. This is hi fo ccmfi rmcd . hy the iV- 
rai^Sf who place the prc^hqitors of mankind oH the 
mountainous regions, betw^n €^kul and tlte Gaiiges, 
on the banks of whichyin the hiUsj they fbcw a place, 
■where he reforted occafionafly, for religious purpofes. 
It is frequented by pilgrims, and. is called Bwayamb^^ 
va^ban: I have not been *4ie yet to afeef tain itahtu- 
ation, being but lately acyu^uted wkh it: but ! bidieve 
it is fituated,to the noiifc ol Sri~Na^. 


At the entrance of the phCcs, leading^io tire place, 
where I fuppofe was the garden of Edsn, apd-io the eall- 
ward'Of it, the Hindtis ^ii^t placed“a deftrpying angel, 
who generally appears, atidfs reprj^enied fdse a Cherub; 
I mean GAhou'a, or the jg^g-Zi?, i^on whom Vishnu 
and Jupiter are reprefented ridir^. Gitit^au'A .is Te- 
prefented generally, like an'tagle;'h.«t inbis-compeond 
charadler, jbmewhat like th^ he'is reprefehted 

like a yonng man, with the countehaoee, wings, and ta- 
lons of the eagle. In fcriplure, the deity is reprefeuted 
riding upon a Cbmtbt and flying Upon the wings of’ the 
■wind. Ibis is the Simur^b of Perjim romances, who 
-carries the heroes from one extremity of il'.e world to 
the other. Garud'a is called the Vahdn*- (literally the 
vehicle) of Vishnu or Jupiti.u, and he ihns aiifv.'trs to 
the Cherub of fcripturcj for many commentators dmve 
this word from the dhfolcts -root C'harab in the Chaldeeim 
language, a word implicitly fynonymous with the 4>V»- 
ferhV^dn. 


An accurate tranfiation of th^/legends relating to 
Garud'a, Promethsus, and d»c bmldipf’^ 

idetiM'tu In this ftjttthera 4i|ileds;af 
they generally pronounce the letter hare. Kke^; tha* for they 
(ay a waggon: for maha^ great,- they <ay meg&^ hence ^'<antk 

word mtga* - 

. Ihali 





dil^latiQc^ 

JtUe Ib^ng .repr.e|bote4'^ tbe ^utitain 

^^uri^^lfixl it Was caUed witfe- profiifety Pdr 

rsi- JSMW^ or i?4%<wt, lfee pure and boly; for the fame 

might he called^er4-d/' 
This dif- 

is how barrel and withouji^ fingle uoe. The I’a- 
.pli^ed -books of the HindfUf and of the do> how> 

eVer, declare moft po^tively, <bat it was othertirife for- 
merly. Traditioh infeipms u«,.a]foj that the pumb^r of 
inhabit^ts was.^ ;:dn«|^iQ4^ prodigious, that the 
trees, uhderwod^ ^ah|[^||^nts were deftroyt^. 

coarfe^ofr^es waihed a^ay by the rains: certain it is, 
tbat the ^^^^n dm yall^ts fertil.e> and ^ whole 

diftri£lv ihhh as^jit is'ooar; is ftlll a ht^ enchanting and 
del%htfi|^pOt. -JThe (^umiy/^^^the'^^ 
yan^ hi^ve ctW^try of vine, 

and of al^$ aIl^t!rc fruit trees we have tp Eur^i there 
they^l^owffpon^m^ily, and to a great degree of pexr^ 
fe&idhi .r /Whdj^hW'hatives find a vine, an apple tre^ 
ht>«be forefl^ dmy ihiear a|l the wopd about it, dig 
tire j^<mod^ and.^fbeilh meahW diefr^it comes to peri* 
left maturity. Tw,hen' ^ are i^ldmfmipture of Noah 
cultivatii^ the vine, we may fare, that it was in its 
native country, or at Icaft very pear it. 


JSdjittyan^ though ^ot mentioned by < name in Noh;^ 
wvs's Dionyjiaes^^ is welkdefcribed by him as the abodh 
of the benevolent B&owo'us, who lived-in Samach'heSi or 
receiles artfully excavated^ in tlm. mountains* / Baou- 
oos is obviouiiy the ^Panga, orBhRANQJv^ of the 
called alfo S^ASA^ta^ and of whQtn*|^Jhall 
ipeak more fpUy hereafter. Baoncus had two Ions, 
who were highly relpe^ed by Do a i ad e n, perhaps the 
Dihyodan of the Pterdneu. BnaAXOA, or $Aa.A$A'iA, 
bad alfd feveral children, who afcended the throne of 


* B. 17, v,40i, &c. 


Califigd, 








viTubdriWi) to herfeif.^i»,ic) ^^eio^a* 

tiou.a-f-:'’ "'C';, >-'V' •..'. '*^r''.'.' ' t’'.'X?*-'‘‘V 


jS6Mjan appears aMo to J[!^.itl^ t<%n 
by p-jrOLEMY j vvhicb;is.dcrjiv^#<^r.^ 
jhatca, and implies bein^^dn- 

iy ai) aflcinwage of huts.'f Vits dif^aocc a^d 
from Caburfi^ or QrthoJ^at^-^^ profit 
putait, beyo«d doabt,Si» Orie^tlae H^etii > 

bul^ is aod fotneui^es, bj(?;pontradiftiipiKwn» 

ISrd'b'-Ai-vam^ w* p it js^Ways pronooftced 
fpoketi dialefcfs, A'p/dmt. '-'^Vht, Vppet 

Naulibis^ or fells in 

or G^racflia-van, hi Sanfd^^. 'whicb,, app^^;,toi 
Alexa^ria ad hi%^‘an^i^ At»«x.Af^ 

DER.- 'It was ca\Ut^p^i/dB/wom M'he\xtt^kt€^n 
tbe blanks of . iau^^fe ri^ bctv^ecn 
Nil^i and i)f:a/hatai,^^ Di^iam,’ik pre^rfy d^^Site- 
ated in P^ii^Eisy* .' Akxamrid 
near tbe 4ayfc of:-PitdMEr«fp&,JV?^l|^;b i^:bc tc 
this day near the pail.jbf 

B&wiyim, inenaonfid 

in tbe P(ean'»|»n<fer'febje>.“'|^.fe 
J AV I N 1 - ue'v ‘i-Jih&niPt tl^s^ace ofibe goddefe-pf vic- 
tory, and is the NtCitA-fa wordpf .the femcimpo^ of 
the biftorfens of Aj^axAistpEK. .The place where her 
temple ftood, is clp^to C^o/, atidlf ftiU tecreily vifited 
by Hwda pilgrims* jAYiNi.-j>EW'and AsA-OE'vi' arc 
the feme deity: thdr latter fi^fets the goddefs,.who 
grants the objeft ef our afu^ or vdfies. She is call* 
ed aHo Asta'ca tti. a derivative form, and the place 
i^,caiiM(^d . by the Mi^mam^ Afi(ifu~drfd% MihQMw& 
thus altered the old name into ah: deiiomi-* 


nation of the feme import nearly j . for fe.fignifies, be 
who knows our ajheet or wilhes. “ There is the tomb 
of a faint, who now officiates in fee rodio of A-sa- 
oE'vi^ and grants to devout Mt^Amam the objeft of 
their wiffies. 


The 
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is caiiiid to this day Met'-cch and Mar-nb, or the moun- 
t::in of Mcr or Meru ; fjr in the Ipnken dialefis, tiicv 
often fay Mer for M^i'u and in the Trdvci-dci'pana, v.'c 
conftantly read Mcr for Meru. It is on the roa i be- 
tween Pdjliou'ei' zTiAyddldbdd ; and ab<nii twenty-four 
Rifles from the latter, on the banks of the Lavd: Sindh 
or Camcb river. It is now a bare rock, the river whicit 
fcviiierly ran to the fouth of it, having carried away 
aii earth from the low er parts ; and the earth above 
being no longer fuppor' ;d, v alfo wafhed away by 
the raitss. From its diimal ap, .trance, it was cailctl 
Be-doiidat by the emperor Huma'yun. It looks hke 

.nil 

veil to the eaft. !i rirc;: abr pt'y from. the plain tii 
which it ftaijHs ; irom the bottom to the 'op ; P, Mon- 
SEf.RAT reckons about 2000 feet, and it is about fi.K 
furlongs in length : it.s diAance from the nearcll hill is 
about three miles. The ground to the fouth and call, 
is raarfliy, being the old bed of the river ; to the well 
arc feci) leveral triangular entrances into caves. To 
the call at the diftance of three miles, is a wretched 
village, called Bijfmr ox Bijfwsly (Bujfvwu! in Major 
RiiNNELi/s map; which about two hundred years ago 
was a pre.ty large town. To the weft are.the villages 
oi Amhdrcdni Baitcrcote, clofe to which Na'dir- 
.sii.v'« encamped; and as there is no other encamping 
ground near this place for a numerous army, we may 
fafely conclude this to be the very fpot on which Amx- 
ANDJiR encamped near the town of Nyfa, which ex- 
tended all round the mountain. Befides, his camp 
was near the fcpulcbres of the inhabitants, which were 
to tbfii ^eft of the mountain. 

On this moiintaif), it is declared in the Furmas, was 
the Farki^dldf or Purkufaj of Aral : there they ftew- 
ed formerly a cave, in which he ufed to retire occa- 
fionally. 

*Ji 
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The word Parhd fignifies the leaf of a tree, a feather, 
and a wing. Its derivative Parkdfa^ fignifies any thing 
made of leaves ; fuch as bafkets, bats, penns, coops, 
huts. See. it fignifies alfo any thing that is radiant ; 
hence the learned affirm, that the word Parka was for- 
merlyfynonymous with CVrt///?, or ray, though now ne- 
ver found ill that fenfe. In the north-weft parts of 
India, in the Pajioo language, it is pronounced Pamm 
and Pannai in the plural : hence I conceive the >^ord 
Parna or Pamia, to be the root of the Greek and Latin 
words Pinna ; and of the ^axm and EngliJlj words pen, 
fin, pin, penn, and alfo of the name of that plant, with 
pinnated leaves, called fern in Englijh, and in Greek 
Ptcris, the pinnated or winged : Pamica is another re- 
gular derivative, forne times ufed in compofition, as 
well asParkaai; and, as in the firft ages, mankind ei- 
ther lived in Gopas, caves, or in huts buili of branches 
and leaves, which laft were their fummer habitations, 
thele huts were Varhdfas, or Parkicas, and Parnacas, 
Fomaccs and Fornim. The Greek words Pepwiov, P«/'»?i«, 
and P<-;.v»i, fceni to be derived from Parkeyam, a regu- 
lar Sanferit derivative, though never uled. Proftitutes 
were tims called in Greek for the fame reafon that for- 
nication is derived from fornix. 

Mount Parnajfus in Greece was probably thus deno^ 
minated, from a Par‘ftafa,'a\\\<^\ conftitiited the ancient 
temple, according to Pausanias: it was made of 
branches and leaves ; but as the word Parn&fa figni- 
fics alfo any thing made of feathers or wings, others 
iofifted, that formerly it confifted of the wings of cer- 
tain bees cemented together with wax. 

In themoft fecret recefs of the temple of Vesta at 
PonWt there was a Parndja or Park&fa fenced with leaves 
and branches, and it was called Petau according to 
Festus : as it was uncovered, it was really, .what we 
call in Engltjh, a penn or fence : and, indeed, the word 
Pturlafaf j^opcrly pronounced, founds very much like 
Penui, 


L 
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In the fame manner, the word Pdtrd a leaf, or Pdttd, 
as it is pronounced in the fpoken dialeds, has found 
way into Latin, in the words Patcrd, Patina, Pataiat 
iL'id Pcta/us : this laft being ufed to fignify equally the 
covering of the head and of a houi'e, which were origi- 
nally made of leaves and branches, and to this day, in 
India, by the poorer fort of people. The Paftras called 
Paird in Sanferit, or cups ufed in facrifices, are often 
made of a large leaf, folded up, and kept together with 
fouf wooden pins ; utenfils made f leaves are Hill ufed 
])y the Hindus at their meahs, and the Greek word Peta^ 
I.-i is obvioafly derived from it. 

The word Parhufu, or Panidjhs, was not^unknown in 
the wed, at feme early period : but as it belonged to 
ti>e language of the gods, there wavS another word pre- 
valent in the vulgar or piofanc l.!nguagc.s, and" ufed in 
its room. This word is l.ama or Lar, which is found 
to this day in the Calk language, and that of the Cymric 
as welt as in Greek f in which lad however it appears to 
be obfolctc : but cither in its original form, or through 
its derivatives, it is fulccptible of the various accepta> 
tioiis of the word Parndjii ,• and this accounts for Lar- 
tisiffus being alfo the name of mount ParnaJJiis, 

■ I.arcos, Larnax fignified a bafket of twigs, and a cheft: 
Larklhos any covering of bark. In Greek Laura, Lauran, 
lignify, a huufe, an hermitage; alfo an allemblage of 
fuch houfes. Lar, in Latin, is a houfc in Gaik ; and ia 
the dialetft of the Cymri, the ground floor. The ori- 
ginal name feems to have been Larna, which was pro- 
noun*^ in different countries, Lar and Lan, like the 
Mord Parna, of which, by dropping either the 
r or the n, they make either Para, or Pana, in various 
dialeds of IntUa. Hence Llan in GaUc fignifies a houfe: 
Llan in the dialeds of the Cymri, an inclofure. Thus, 
were the houfehold gods called indifferently Larjes 
and pRNATjEs. 
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, ;T he words Lar, LarnOt Parnd and Pdtd were once 
ufed iiidifFerently in the weft, to fij»nify a perm or coop: 
and I’wine confined in them for the purpofe of fatten- 
ing, were called from that circumftancc Larieni, and 
their fleOi, Laridum, Perna and Petafio. 

The word Lar o\ Ldura, is ftill ufed in Galic (Loar 
or Lomhar), and in the dialeO; of the Cymri, Lltteru to 
riK;:i-fy Tt'lpicndence, and probably from thelaft are de- 
rived the words glare, clear, &c. It is applied in Creek 
to ri fplcndent metals, as gold and filver ; alfo to the 
Laurus,(^T iaurtr l tree, facred to the author of refplend- 
eiK-e. Uajihne, anntiicr n 'ne for the Laurus, is dcriv- 
fd from the ^arfn'ii I’rpa %, a name of the Sun, as the 
author of beat : for that p ice in Egypt*^ called Tapana 
ill the Purar.is, is called ! iphnfih by the feventy inter- 
jireiers ; and Dapk'uia or 3(tph)h\ by Creek and Roman 
authors. 

'J’hough thefe mountains were in general called Per- 
tuijfian, yet the appellation of Parnajfta or P&ritdfa, be- 
longed properly to that fingle mountain, on which ftood 
the rar'fofjta, or Pan.afa^ of Atri or IftRis ; this was, 
J fupi'.ofe, his fummer habitation, for he had below a 
Sair.ach'b, in which, it is faid, he lived occafionally. 

It is declared in the Purdnas, that when Dp/va-Na- 
HL SHA, always pronounced Deo-naush in converfa- 
tion, and in the vulgar dialects and obvioufly the Di- 
ONVsios of the Greeks, conquered the world, he vifited 
tlte feat of his grand anceftor Atri on the lelTer Afe. 
ru ; and beir>g uiteafy to fee it thus neglected ; fent 
fior VtsvA-CAKjiiA, the chief engineer of the godsnifib 
ordered him to build on the fpot a fuperb city, which 
be called after his own name Cdva-Nabri/ha-mgari, 
which is accurately rendered Dionyfit^tdis in Creek, 


* Ajitukl Releuches, roL III. p. 385. 
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It is called alfo Amply Nabujham, Nabufi>S and Nat^d, 
from which the Greeks made Nyfa ; and, as the word 
Nabujhd is pronounced Nagujb in feveral diale6tsof In- 
dia, particularly in the Deckan ; we find it alfo called 
Nagaz, as in the life of Amir Timur : but it is not to 
be confounded with Nughz in the AyeenAkbery; the 
true name of which, is Bughz or Bvghxdn, the capital 
city of the diftriS of Irydb near C^ul. Nalsujhd is bet- 
ter known in Hindtijlan by the emphatical appellation 
of Aevd-Nagari, or the div»ne citr. It was called alfo, 
but within the limits of that country only, Nagdra or 
the city. 

Since the deftruftion of the crginal city, the capital 
of that diftricl, wluucver it was, went alfo by the name 
of Niagara, which was fucc.’ffively applied to Adhiagara 
and to yctiulabud. 

The di(lri«3: of Nngara is called, in the Ayeen-Akbery 
and by the natives to this day, Nckicr-hur, for Nagar- 
fjjdra, or the home diftridf of Nagara. 

Not a fingle veftige remains now of the ancient Nau^ 
pd or Nyfa ; but the llony bafe of Meru, has refilled 
the ravages of time, and the corrofions of the river, 
«'hi{;ii flawed formerly to the fouth of it. 

The Sun and Dionysius were worlhipped there, and 
Devi, or the Earth, had a cave facred to her. 

There is a llriking fimilarity between the Grecian 
P armap s and this mountain. I’he original temple at 
TWTlf^aces was an bumble Pmr'n&fa t at both places the 
Sun, Dionysius, and the Earth were worlhipped. 
Mount Bamepu in Greece was full of Sameah'hes alfo. 
It had two fummits, one of which was called as 
well as the adjacent city ; and the other Cytrba or 
2 Cyrrban 
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Cyrrhan in the oblique cafe? Ibis. 4vas facred to the Sun. 
The words Cyrrha and Kirros Teem to be derived from 
the Senfcrit Ciraka, which implies irradiation and re- 
fplendence. The moft ancient oracle, and place of 
worfltip at Delphos, was that of the earth, in a cave, 
which was called Delphi; an obfolete GrceA word,fyno- 
ijytnous v/ith yeni in Sanfcrit: for it is the opinion of 
devout Hindus, that caves are the fymbol of the facrcd 
yoni: this opinion prevailed alfo in the weft; for per- 
forations and clefts in ftones and rocks were called 
Cumi-Diaboli by the firft Cbrijiians, who always beftow- 
ed the appellation of devils on the deities of the hea- 
thens. Perforated ftonrs are not uncotnmon in India; 
and devout people pals through them, when the open- 
ing will admit of it, in order to be regenerated, if the 
hole he too fmall, they put either the hand or foot 
through it, and with a fuHicient degree of faith, it an~. 
fwers nearly the fame purpofe. One of the feven won- 
ders of the peak in 'Dcrbyjlsire, is called by a coarfer 
name ftill, but very improperly; for this wonderful 
rave, or at leaft one very much like it, in the Sacred- 
ijes, and particularly noticed in the Purdnas, is declar- 
ed to be the facrcd yoni. The cleft called Guhya-Jlban 
in NcpAl, anfwers fully and literally to the coarle ap- 
pellation beftowed upon the other in Derb^ire by the 
vulgar, and is moft devoutly worflaipped hy numerous* 
pilgrims from all parts of India. 

According to the opinion of my learned friends here, 
it is probable, that whenever /ijz/a was performed in ho- 
nour of Prithivi, or (tizEarth, the navel of Vishnu, 
or facrcd imbilicut of white marbles kept at Delpbos, in 
the famftuary of the temple, and carefully wrapt jS^n 
cloth, was placed in the cave of Delphi. By the navel 
of Vi SB N u the H/»</tvr*underftand the Os Tineas*. 

prom the fimUarity between the Paarkaju of India, 
Ssfeuches, voh 111. p. }6}. 


and 
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and that of Greece, it is natural to fuppofe, that the rites 
and ceremonies, were carried from the more ancient, 
to the modern one; the bidian Parh&fa is evidently the 
more ancient ; for when Dkucai-ion went into Gre&x, 
DioNYSiusand Apoi.i.o were not worfliipped on mount 
Parmifus; he found there only the oracle of Themis. 
As Deucalion was fovereign of the country, in which 
the Indian Pamaftts is fituated, it is, in my humble opi- 
nion, highly probable, that be carried into Greece, the 
worfhip of the deities ot his native country, and more 
j)articulariy that of Dionysius; though f muftconfefs, 
that it is pofitively affertcd in the Purdnas, that De'va- 
N.v'.'usha viliiedthc countries in the W'ell; and there 
built cities called alter his own name: hewgave aifohis 
name to rivcTc, and particularly to the Danube or I/ier, 
which, acc )»ding to the Purdnas, fliould befpelled jl7- 
tcr. His route is thus deferibed in the Purdnas: he 
firft defeended from the elevated plains of little Bok^ 
bara with a numerous army, and invaded the countries 
of Samarcand, Bahlac, and Cdbul, which were then in- 
habited by the 'Sacas and 'Sacafenas: he conquered af- 
terwards Iran, Egypt, and Ethiopia; and proceeding af- 
terwards through the dwtp of Vardha, or Europe; he 
conquered Chandra-dwip, or the Britijh iflands; he 
went thence into Guru, which includes the northern 
parti of Europe, and the whole oi Siberia: having con- 
quered China, the countries to the fouth of it, and bi- 
dia, he returned to the plains of NIeru, through the pafs 
of Hardwar. 

The Greeks fuppofed that mount Pamajfus was the fa- 
vourity abode of the Mufes. The Hindus have not limit- 
eSftKmrTefidence to any particular fpot: but as the Su*f 
is their leader, they are fuppofed to accompany him. 

They are called Rafa in Sanferit, in which language 
this word fignihes juice in general, but is more pai^i- 
ctilarly underftood of the honied juice of flowers:, it 
implies alfo apy thing which we particularly delight in. 

There 
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There are nine of them, divided into three clafles: 
and this accounts for the Greeks fuppofiing that there 
vrere> originally^ but three mufes. 


Thefe three claiTes relate to love» war and religion. 


Firft Clafs 


'1 adorned with jewels: called 

alfo Shucbi neat; and Ujv/ald fltining 
white. 

^ Z HAfyOi Hdfdt Hafd; all implying 
] laughter. 

3 Caraiid, Caruhyd^ Grandy Crapd, AnU’- 
campd, Anucrojbd, all implying a mer- 
ciful difpofiiion, and tender pity. 


Second Clafs 


Raudrd and Up-e, grief and rage ac- 
companied with tears: defpair. 

Vird or Utjwahd-vardanu: heroick: 
infpiring with courage. 

Bhaydnacdy Bbayancard, Pratibbayd, 
Bbairava, Bbtfiand, Ddruhd, Bhijhmd^ 
or Bbimd, Ghord; all thefe names im- 
ply, fear, horror, hardnefs of heart, 
reciprocal dread. See. 


Third Clafs 


'7 Vibhatfd or Vicratd; trembling with 
fear at the fight of feenes of cruelty, 
or the recital of heavy misfor- 
tunes. 

* 8 Adbbutd or Vifmaydy Chitrd Afcbarydt 
wonder and admiration. 

9 Sbantd is when we have effefiually 
extinguiihed our fcnies. 


V&baifa^ and Adbbutd relate to that ftaie, in 
which are virtapus p^feople; who, without reiiounc- 
ti^ the world, enjoy its lawful plpalures: cauti- 
OttSy avibiding vice and guiltmeis. Sbantd is adapt, 
ed 10 the ftate of a perfon, who, wi&ing to be re- 
united to the Stipeme Being, conliders virtue in the 

light 
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light of vice, because it implies ni^te^bme^ V tbcL 
world* This |s seldom used« hoAcp it ls« thfO 
reckon onty eight Seftis or Muses. Wotldly, 0^ 
common singers are foH^OQ ^ W of ibis, 
even according to some, that of dto seventh and 
eighth. <> 


Tnb ancients, according to Maorobius* enter* 
taindtt nearly^ the same idea, wiih reepeet tu th<^^ 
Mu&es. IKvines,. says he * reokion nine Mtises, el^ht' 
of which answer to the musical sounds of the eight 
sphaeres : the ninth, which is (dm most perfect ami 
sublime, they consider as an liiRrmonkal c^oourd re* 
suiting from the eighty former. MAcaoatus intents 
that this idea is as ancient as HiRsiqn* llie Nfneiitf 
• likewise consider Sh^ntd as resulting from the simuW 
taneous cadence and united powers of the others it 
and as fihmtd is never used in workUy concepts, 
they often reckon eight JEteveir or MiNtes only, 
nine Bam are represented as beautiful damsels, witik 
peculiar attributes and dresses. 

PiERUs the son p|f1klAohtS,tetA>ie great-grand- 
father was DicvcAt.ioti,»iuteodUced into Gutr^e the 
nine Muses : and the old uncoutH masic of the 
Greeks, which 0(«$i%tad>on)]^ of four Musesl Was 
laid aside, it seems } but not wUhcmt yioitstit struggles 
on the part of the adherents of the old RnTTUMicA, 


DLUOAtTOff is called CA'i;A*YAVAff A in the JPv- 
ran^ JmcCA'i.Tu'ff andCA'x.jv'ff in conversation, 
aSi^ in the vulgar dialects. Inough acknowludgrd 
of divine extractim, and of course entitled to the 
epithet of D&Va ; it is never bdl>feowed on him, be- 
cause be presuo)^ to oppose CRfsnff a t and, in- 
deed, he was very near overpowering him. Glut, as 

* Ma«a<ui, ia tomn. nip. c. ss, p. SS> 
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I)i| descmdwnkt gave him his right «f to the title of 
DttVAf and decreed divine boaqun to be paid to 
hlto. etfa Ml hencefi>rth call him Dbta-Ca'la> 
IfAVAitAt or» according to the vul^ mode of pro> 
Dot^ndcg this compound word* DE'o-CA'i.’*Yn», 
which tounds exactly like Pbccalion in Greek, 

His :fother was the ifiunous Garoa* whose story 
is thus related in the Bhavishya-purand. Saba* 
SrvA'MA8»i'-pBVA, is a great penitent (Yogi): 
he coDtinuall/ walks in the path of knowledge : 
having dedicated himself to the service of Visnv 
(here is understood the supreme being in the cha- 
racter of'Vismstr), he was constantly thinking on 
him. They, who devote themselves to the worship 
of VzsttHcr, have no occasion to worship the other 
gods? for there is no god like Vishmc, who is the 
original soul* and the ancient of days. Whoever de- 
votes himseV to him, obtains a seat at the most ex- 
ceUent feet** he has no beginning, and he never 
dies ; he is pure and incapable of decay : he bestows 
knowledge, and everlasting bliss : hence he is par- 
ticularly to be worshipped. Maha'-de'va well 
knowing that Vaicant^ha (Vishnu) was to be bom 
of the Vnshnis and AndhacaSt said, I shall be his 
JPurokiia (or ofilciatlng prieft) : and he was born of 
woman, in the character of Ga&oa: as soon as 
Crishua was bom* Garoa acted as his PurohUa: 
hence he is called Garoa'cha'rya : he gives 
Urdha (command over lust), and, though concealed 
under a mortal form, he is really 
Garoa is positively asserted here to ^ fifXBA- 
x>e(va himself, who is called also Pramat'he'sa or 
the lord of the five senses or servants : because they 
are to be kept in due subjection to reason« Hence 

* This expression is still used at the court of the gnat Lak 4« 
srbo u »n locwraeUon of Vitaw. 

the 
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the ^«tem mythologaats ttve out 
CAtr'ujt was the son of Jvpzrait, others IW 
MkTHEus. Garg A was A fiuMOtts astroDooMir, bcinK 
Maha'DbVa himself; and the stuae is asserted^ 
Prombthfos, who generally lived in Scyiiia, in 
«rhich is situated the peak Of Cgb'asa the abode of 
Maha-orVa, Lastly, PaoMsi kbits is said to be 
the son of Jafet, die Jta-eatj of the jRT/wdtMri 
an<f It is very probable, as wo lutve seen vn a ftaraisr 
essay, that Jy A-PAti was an ificarnation of Maka!** 
deVa, or Maha -dev'a himself. ^ The Greek my- 
thologists were little acqurinted with the number* 
less incarnations found in the JPuntnaSt hat suppose 
the Jtidfauis and Aeantarea to be the ofhipHng 
the patent deity, according to the usual course of 
nature. 

The history of Deo^aVitit'k la dw» related m 
a vrell-known poem called Htui Oaeoa 

was the spiritual guide of the Vrhhnh and 4nMet- 
cast at an early period he became SrahnacMri, 
and had such command over himseift that he never 
longed after woman. One day, before a numerous 
and respectable assembly, king $itAi:.A reviled him, 
and asserted diat his continence proceeded merely 
from incapacity. The sage irritated at this reftectien, 
withdrew ftom the world, and petformed religious 
austerities for twelve years« dtnmg which rime he 
subsisted entirely 6n filings of iron. Matsa^-obVa 
being pleased granted his bobni ftiat a Son should be 
^o pi , u ifto him* who would reunite in himself ail the 
energy of the Vrithnis and Andhttear } tmdtfaat 
they should never prevail against him. The so* 
vereign king of the Tevatmt, having no children, 
and hearing of this boon, went to Gabg a; arid after 
many entreaties prevailed on the sage to accompany 
him into his kingdom : there he brought him into a 
Gdska, or hut made of leaves and utanclMn, and 

2 X. I placed 
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fCiait^ him many shepherdesi^s ; the hoty 
sum £xed his choice on one of thorn called Gop&^ 
aps«r«tm: (he retained his seed against her will, 
and in due time was dettvered of a hoy at GttseMi. 
JBmt 7 shall observe, that this apsifTOfttt or celestial 
ttymph^ having misbehaved at the court of Ikdra, 
was doomed to live on earth, for a certain time, in 
tl^ character of a QopaU or shepherdess. This pu- 
nishment is often inflicted on them : and whil^ on 
eafth they generally prostitute themselves to the 
handsomest men % but always destroy the embryo 
as soon as possible. In this however the Gopdhf-ap- 
sarasa did not succeed, because Garg a was of a su- 
mrior nature, beiim an incarnation of Maua'prVa. 

king qf the Xavams brought up the child in 
hi$ ewn place, and adopted him fl)r his son : after 
his death Ca'x.a-tavavap succeeded to the throne. 
He longed after the iirife of war, and having asked 
die most respectable Brdhmensi which were the 
most TOworfiil tribes in the country; Na'rapa 
pointed out to him the Ftti/mis md^4n(i/iacaf,CAL~ 
tuir being joined by the Sdcas, JOaradas, Paraddsy 
TtmgdnSy Ohufas, and all the petty tribes of rob- 
bers, inhabiting tlie skirts of the snowy mountains, 
advanced against MaChxnd. Crisuxa having heard 
of MauA'Peva’s boon, was greatly alarmed ; and 
attempted to enter into a negociation with Cal-v un, 
but his overtures were rejected. He then convened 
his friends and relations; and having declared to 
them ip a few woid{i, the ci ideal situation they were 
in ; repmiented to them that they had to tim^ to 
advised them to leave Mat'hyrd, and retim with 
him to Dfmrvca in Qurdur^diia (near point Jigat). 
Ha informed theih also that Jara-sakpha ^tfae 
moat powarful prince in fndia at that time, and 
whose danght^ had mai/ted iCamsa) h the head of 
the cooflrdcmto kings* who had res^dved to revenge 
the daath of Cahsaj, was advancing with an im- 
mense 








■^' brigm, some ^- 
‘that be«r^» 


. '^x or paortlal, ei^erlqr 

in^j^r Qc » .cs^ii^ Sancrit t^alaya: Imt 

word ;n:i is generalily under- 
stood. of desbuodoA^ % and of course ^e 

<£rrec^/ undef^lOMl^it ift’diat lights, when iq>es^g 
of die.dtea^^ cah^trpi^e, which- bdel theJ^tumes 
and tfaeh k^d(» jEloB<H:A|^-7uir, on the borders of 
JntU^i aird^J caanb^ he^' ohsef^ that Grtece 
was almost un^vojidaidc i^)Ot for a partial flood. , - 

-■ .--•1 * . ' , •■•.< '‘. ,.- '■ 

,Ti^B otigl^ly : Wi^^ the sacred. 

Y(U|(^,;i^on^ wldoh ^ieyhii^cMod as the sole. 
duar. ;0f Jbehs^^ but Wr^d pandits suppose^ 

tfan^^bve:degend» that the 
Ipi^ for his son an Avdn» 

it^h^lfes alsoy^fea^ himself 

or Jkih^:|is;it' m PapKa:rHa:U3^ Dav- 

ai^ his iwpther JonAraciA, had altars 
to. thbm. ks ^<m;e. ^. ; 


- place of GaROA> .wherft he, 

$in|l%aiong8t cowherds, is fourteen coss from Ca^l 
accot^ng to somc j^grinis.. .1 hare not been able 
yet to^^ertajn its situation, with suflicient accuracy 
ip. ins^ it in the^map. It Is ntuated in the nioun> 
lains» widely flrom this - eixmnsh^ am called 
Giir:g4ft^t^m,./uxd hf Bersim auth<^ Okerghktm. 

•:M 'y '■-■“■ ' -‘''T •■' ■> ' . ,,;'■ .' ■ " ' 

&. Wtf* aasi^ed |n« the ^birian mysteHes, tli^ 
Pnoifa^Raisjia'^ PMMAi'iiasA a aqih- called 

mentitais his naihe only ; 

\ Jhirfif. ft.’aflia. ..*• -v ■' 

V. ■ ■ '. • • 
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dnd ^ys he couM nbt divulge, wl»t he 
concerning these defies In iik:' ^4^d r^asBi’s^'l^ 
the temple, without being gitflty of a sacrile^. 'tiil 
name of this in&rior deity k derived tm Sans- 
€tit AiTKsWAiiA'4r Airltfi'sA Iw A]<rkA-jsA. 
This god I do not find mentilned & die J^rdna^^i, 
but lus consort AiTKx'-nE^vf^ oir the goddess Ai^ 
is repeatedly shdt^d ^hii^ these - sdcied bdt^ 
l^cwresided in an id^nd, tUt; diaiofisions ^ whl^ 
are declared to be f thh^ dr about 

mHes, an expresdod-i^her^t^cuire. There on 'lt 
high mountain vomitid^ jSre;'^s the dr place 
of the goddess At TKi' i indeed the whole kland ut 
c^led Aitui^tMxj ^d had ihb other nam^ in the 
Furdnas. This obidf^sly »;Mount die 

island of Sicilf, which 'was uninhahoted, according 
to the Fauradks^ on accpuUft of the dreadfol eruft^ 
lions of the ihdunti^ ; the crater of wbich vi#' 
considered as sacred «kcordfng to Pap sakias,* Thit 
island (of tract of -islands) r js niantioned 

also in the Purdms' in- whi^ it k declared, 
the appellationof IAyA'PaAA is d^ved froth PA^ 
UA'LATA ; because they whb threw^^mselves into', 
the volcano, obtained X^d,' of reunion to the 8it» 
preme being. It is said to be ten jfojanas or fifty 
miles distant fi?CKn Aitni-tibn^ov SicUif. >; 

■ , • ■ - ■•■■";,■ s'-' 

AiTKi'-DbVi is obviously the njrmph called 
d^TKA by the ^ciHam: she was the motlter of 4^ 
Papioi, whose father was Jupiter' with the fitte 
of AdilAmus, sup^sed widi good; reason- by 
^learned to ^ the same -yritti the^ Ba^iomm 
Adram-mbleck, whom 1 meihioned in afi>nnii» 
essay on SemintmiSf AstAjAvi is ol>vk>usIy.«derive<i 
ii^ the Smt^erk |thuARiihVwAtA or iidisAh^' 
mr'sa : is'A, IVw^ltA m SanscHU Mlfhca ih 
CkaUeant are synoidkous ; A&d the kud Aubarma 
is an epid^ c^ Siva: - ^ 

• Pavsak Lacon. p. 107. 
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dbd<c^efib§^ 8ome years \^gb, that Pro* 
* a» St ^Ue of Siva, was“ uof unknown to 

enquired after his 
cave or dert, and related to my learned ^friends the 
legend ofpROMBTiriuaaftd theebgte. .They shrunk 
l^ck with horrtS’ at this borrid'^^sph^y, and de- 
cl^d that none but impious FlEma/mr could ever 
suppose, that the deity dhuld be. fastened to a rock, 
and have its entries devoured lay an eagle. X^as 
forced to drop' enquiries <m a subject so disa- 
greeable : but onconsidenhg lately, that the den was 
impnbperty called the d^e- of PromeITiieus j and 
that it should be rather o^led the place of the eagle ; 
I inquired after Gar^da-xsthdut jaxxd was perfectly 
understood.' Th^ sbon |dlnted it out to me in the 
and othdr sacred books, such as the Hari- 
umibfd, the &c. and 1 ienmedi* 

atfety perceived thaX - it was situated in the vicinity of 
Cabutf where the historians of AcEXANnER have 
placed it, apd deckre, thfft this hero had the curio- 
sity to go add see If . 1 hdve discovered since a pas- 
'sa.i^'^in a . 'Action of the Scaada-purdnut called the 
Himdchel-c'handa s "\x\ which it is' declared that the 
sihdn or pfece of GAkour^A, is near Vdmlyan. It 
is related in the that, when Che ishna 

had occasion for GARtrn'A’s assistance, to clear up 
the bbuntry round i)ajartf<Sia!, which abounded with 
^vages, ferocious animals, and noxious reptiles, 
GARbn'A had thenchis place or sthdn on the summit 
of a high peak of difficult access, in the country of 
the Tavahast to the westward of the Indus i where 
he used to cany men and animalsihe could lay hold- 
oft in order to devout them at his leisure. Unfortu- 
nately. no further particulars could he collected from 
the Saiered bCoks, v^hena lemned pandit re- 

colfebting, thktusftom an early period that country 
had been in the possession of the followers of Bun- 
j>*HAf some light on this subject might naturally be 

expected 
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expected frora'tlvMc iKjp^j if^er m^ny en^des, f, 
prevailed- on.^[^ fo donisutt lea^ftjed of th^$ec(.; 
this be. protdi^d to <io on cpiidldon:4i|at.l would hoit 
make a. practice of it. HCffoun^ .^te BaaddAfiy^ 
equally averse to such commipMcatit^^vTd hc short, - 
he produced M last a sioguli^ bouk.-jcalied -tite Bad'^ 
ha-dhdT^ackaryq, Sindkufi i In whic^ we :I^Qnd die 
legends relating, te, pRoMatjttBUS ;,ai>d the . e^le^, 
with many other intMesting^p|iMcnlais. I bn^ 
here to retract, what I saidin informer essay on 
coDceniing the,fbUowf«/qf;^s:t»n’H^ There u^; 
many learned mea ^Oiig ^thenii • a^ they* bayi^. 
many valuable books ; it ap^t^s also, that they have 
F£das and Purdnasr o/ their^^n. A eontp^Sdn of 
them with those of the B/^tmenK«^ tribe? 'n^uld 
prove very interesting,, dfahe greatest .ithpoit* 
ance. It would prove at hr^#,veri^^duonf under- 
taking, as it wonhJ-be .yery .dY^cuh ib^ gam con- 
fidence of both parties 

Garttp'a or the oalled a3^ GAitTTMAT 

or the wiwged, lived in hU own Fff»% forest, callei^ 
from him Garutmdl^n ^^,^anti^an»v<iru ; Bd-* 
miyan and thp Mosaical Ede» vf\.xi situated in the 
forest of Garotman : and it is tfemarkabtei foat 
the Parsisy according to A;»<htet. ,< nu P^rrok, 
call the abode of the supreme being and .of the, 
blessed, Gorqtman, -which they represent as a ter- 
restrial paradise. It is near (^racsJt&-va7t nt Gorue-^ 
baiiy as it is pronounced in the vulgar diakcte^ but 
hv Musulmans It is called G&or-ban and Gooh^and, 
.lliere 'he flew over mountains, through . forests, 
searching whom , he might devour, .tearing .up their 
' bodies, and devouring their .entrails/ For VjtsHK]^ 
had given hinii this ^on, ^ying, you may.^^kvouy; 
my enemies, and thow of biVAj those who arc 
guilty of constant unefeanness : the l^asUcas^ or un- ' 
believo?} those who deal in iniquity, the ungrate- 
^ Asiatic Researches, v6I. ui« p. 







m ieltroyet of 

^•",11^^; ■..v^.Ai|Vj3^A^ ^ta*it«;|L jfeqyo^.-'ahd jHSifcea 
■ fpun^ . 

- the'^tiVj^.^dipntiy of fte Saeas 

fe^eoiark^ie, 

<(ji$r|iliid al]w tlie 

-rK:;^ - '•'■>■ '■' -'■' 

,u„ jCx. -aii^^rs,; ifeat sJ: an iearly p^mod- sbiiie emj^ra- 
. JBactna'inip Colcf^s^ the inha- 

country , were called and Sindi. 
Iliare a l^yrefful ^be. <^ed Augoit Augdn, 
^^^oi'mdAif^oh; '^hicH appear to be the same 


.the or AuganSy called Aspa- 

carried with them th^iir 
“■^|silfe|^nds/^ stdrypf PaoMET^bs 



die;^.untiy!'fh^y iwre now ihhabiting^i 
i^rdii^ td th^ iho^ccjp and Sacas^nasi^: 

ifc>?/>of PlacAiHy or 
ia!^,;4^^^'cr|,^^hich was aftdrwards; denominated 
t^^ thjs>d^J?^ of S4ca. The appellation of 
P.jl^^4''0:'’F^i^a' iti the viil^r dialects, was not 
^ ^ijih.1^^ time of HEabnoTOs, who takes 

“ho^^^of a place, called Placia, the« inha- 
, of ^hlchji and the adjacent .bountry, still 

;vi^|&ed'Jtb^^ As the word Placska 

Lacsha, I suspect that the 
‘ powerful nation m 'CV>/- 

' the f^ams of the. '^ft^bnt tehabita^ of 

"^■^of i^a^kaQtPtacihai: %r lived for* 
^^e ntbiNe sbud^m pails of ; fes^r Asia^ to- 
yere the same t^rth the Leuco- 

/ 1 n N> the adopted ^n of the lord para*- 

l^tfff<rf,,fiyed %';ihe cmajtiy bf the 

Cdmbojf 




C^boj, to the w5i^^tTliriaa^ of 1^^^ 

^Euiie couaity^' wlach^ j^io^dthif tto the learh^^ts 
npw caUed by <li3ntractldn Co/. As^ ^e vowef fe 
vefy shott, and .of couri^ obsc?uye; ey^one of the 
five vowe|itK indiflfereri^*u«d^f^liius:i^e have C(% 
Kiji or iT^oi f.^c. : In the $a&'' manner the ottnac 
o^ntbe country c|dled iQamis, 'Chnux^ ^nd Ca^u, 
to the soi|th or thp Cas/»^l^»,seay^is ofteiii^writto 
pnmounccd Cans. It incUides aj that.ihdunt^oas 
tract, which extends from Caiint to'^Jhe sJeaj^^ 
comprehended the . countries krip^n to the 4^rs^ti&r 
by the names of JracfiefSia fw^ &edn^sia. Written 
also Kedroshi ; indeed, these^ tvvp dj&npmm^ions 
signify the same thing, the m,puntaih^‘of C'-o/** f<W. 
Roh in the language of the Mdllochts sigriipeis a 
mountain, and may be placed, bejfere pfe'^er, 
thus Coj-Roh, KejrRoh or J^i^oda si ^ 

Arachoda, When they '^peak‘ d[ thW^wn^'M;ke- 
aieral, they say Cdj only ; and vwheW &y 
word Roh it iraj^es thb mouflt|i|W> 
appellation of CV uiow restricted to tfedt |^rt 
which is included in the province of MacrAn or 
Mackrdn, called . by tW Greeks Macare^e j’ ’ the 
chief river of which,* was toe Maxates^ now lulled 
MaQsJnd {*). Gaznt, the truW:narae ;Of whiph 'is 
Secsni, was once the papital. pityof t%t j 

hence it is called with proprie^ «y'or«r*tV Ta- 
vernier, or Chakeui'Cottze i ^Rattans generally 
usp k for sh s and y^ty often for .f ,; thus they 

say, Rirkhqtvr for iS'/ie/ir, a city. . 

Gaznii& called.^rp/ by <^hrtsOCcoras ; and Simjki, 
or ChasseneCy in !Thrvenot’s coljedfion of voyages. 
.The pre^t natoe h^Oami ot Casnis but in; the 
uhto of Tav ER s t ER, they said* nito Saau or )ksm.: 

Moh~C(d* according tothe Redlitch prQnunciation,or . 
S^^-CoZt as softened by the Ratta^ is the Ara~ 
chosia of the Creepy; Which incfudds’the diSfricts,, 

I ^ --V ‘ ' 

* Step* Bizdint ftdvoGem Mlexandgik* 



sit'. " 0ti .wotr-inr eAveisos. 

of Candahar. dradj»skt if <ci£ed 

Caiverw : but even app^tttion h be- 
coming o^olete. The river called also 

ChompeSi suid Copkes is now called Aht^T4mi£y or 
^ jcwtt Tartdc. . It risrain diefaiils totbe north by 
of Gazni} and after luiving' watered ^ whote 
valley of ArachonOy it losea itself in a marsh about 
four miles to the south of Candkhar : and when the 
rains are abundaitt, p^ of its waters fun inte^the 
Atghaudraby whkh mllSi txito the Hir-mntd. . One 
c^ tbe emperors of bad its waters dammed up 
in the biUs» above that dty, which are let out occa- 
sionally to^water the fields, in which it is lost: when 
the rams am copious, the superabundant waters form 
a small stream, which reaches as far as Carabaug ; 
and tdterwards f^tinsin some bw grounds to the 
spudi east, a small maisb or lake. The present river 
ArachotuSi is formed by a small stream, which rises 
n little above in the above marsh : hence it 

is. often called tHe water of Miccur, 

It was called Ckoaspeiy or radier .Cho-Asp from 
th^ fi>llowing circumstances. Between the cities of 
Ziiffd and Kdld-4t (a plural form implying towers 
or forts), there is in the bed of the river Tdrnic a 
deep hole, supposed unfathomable ; called in the 
language of that country m Sanscrit Gopay and 
in some dialects Gophcty from which, probably, arc 
derived the words and Ktrtnj, Cnop, CovCy 
Cave, and in ^tin Cavus and Qavm, a Cave, a 
Caopy Qx Cage. An unwary traveller,' riding, upon 
a mare great with, foal, stumbled into it and both 
were drowned. During the struggles the, mare 
brought fmth a fbaI,*who was received by the jfairies 
residing in this cave, and nursed by them. He is 
often seen grassing on d>e banks of the river, and at 

other 



'CAtrcji^. 

otlie^ times Ms be^ 4}Biy is seen above the waiias ; 
from fi»ac tirctnaistance ^he surroundmg hills am 
called iS'ereA-^si!), lir the faorse^s head: As the fod 
was grazing one in ^e ad|ai^nt ii^adows» he 
was seen by a traveller, vrho adapting his shaf;^, laid 
hold of him mid rode him lor a long time ; iyheia're- 
turning the same way, he did Jetthrez, or relait the 
reins j* the horse ran away, and jumped into the 
cafe, or hole. From the circumstance of his relating 
the reins, surrounding hills are also called JeUjf^ 
rez, Tliey might 1>e called with propriety €oh-Asp^ 
or the mountains of horse : and they were thus called 
once, or Cho-aspa as it appears frcnn ,^roLlikr; 
who has applied this appellation to a city in the vtci- 
nily, but with greater propriety called Coph^s by 
Pliny ; a word obviously derived 6om OppOfGepha 
pronounced in diderent dialects, Citp and Cupk 
and Sufff or %uph. It is called to this day %vffh~ 
ox Shehr^i^at the towniof^«^'' ItiS,c^ed;2a- 
pha \xi iho Peutingerian ts^t, in die road "horn 
cimia {Fusheng), to Asbdna^ox G^bul. i^omanh, 
to the south oiCandahar, is obviously Aracia- 
sian marsh of the ancient geographers^. The an- 
cient kings of Got were natives ,'of %ujfat or i 
and gave that appellation tp Gor^ the place of dteir 
residence, but now desoW: the place where it 
stood is called Gor-moshaht. . 

Ptoleht mentions a town cah6d Aradhotus ; but 
surely Rah-Coj couM not be the real name of a city, 
^ which probably was Coj*pdra, or Ca^kar, Cojmrr^ 
* and Ce^kiar : it b the Kodkar and Kosdiar of Per- 
S 2 UK. authors; literally the habitation in the country 
of CoJ^ and, by implication th*c capital city Qf<7o/. 
The kings of the Yavanas, and }>£o>caT.>yun re- 

^ Jrh-nz kenUtn mPmUm^ sigtiHxes to rela^ tie rein?, 
t 3])mhy it loeotkiiiied 



in San- 

' s^' f -b^%n|)ii^ton, tbe s^t' 

.|efteiMy ''';^ii 9 n'otjric^^^ ibis' %ord 
,0|s«isM;jii^catt«; it is saiiS-'tb be id^ivcd from 
. C^ez^jiti *. i^VV itfovTidkiwn^' is the Ta- 
^i?iX ^i)ich abbiinds th that Xoiihtryt' For ^ they 
.that, , when the Afi^n/niani invaded that conn- 
tiX being iuirbilh^^ an iahteehse.' ^8^ of Ca- 

jSt^, or : uhb^iicweyj^ tb^ made latuniultbaiy ramJJart 
of Joo^ earth* aim iamal'i^f from wbicb cirpura- 
stimoe t&e,-|^ac« ; wiis.icalli^'%ver<afr^ ■ 

- ■ ^ ‘;i#, ^ V -JiV^ '’ [‘'Ji ' '■ .! \ >/' 

r^y a 6f^9g.d ipstaltX^tbe cqtlntfy pf Amcbdsioi 
at^' the >:i'^cr w^ich flows through it, have been 

]piAKvi£XB, tOitlhe south of 
b^ ^rs ^nldus geographer recognised 
TAvxaNiER, -this 
m^kcf ^bi^e^ WOn^^ have happened. I 
hsi^e bad .the sad^sKjtitaf to converse ofren widi na- 
lai^ otMU>At-mtir-Khan, and Coj^ 

aad %h{frl^^ places j and have ob- 

twned suiTOtent It^lknbwledge of that* country, to 

is the' Kd^ 

t&ii]^rhohbi ^Aifetn^Acber ^ it is also the ,^^- 
pGr.rr oftbe geographer, a word of the «ame 

import with KdlA^t apfr^l forth. ,Tt was sufri^ed 
Ndsir^khdftf frorh its last governor, who died some 
years ago. In its vicinity is the town of, ^Sorrii, men- 
tioned by the .y«6iaR ^et:%mpher : it is better known 
by the name of iSbrnr-Bac or Sorra-Bei/ck, Beyck 
is a name common to several places in that country 
tjmy are situated among mountains denominated 
from therti, by Ptolemy. Becii or Bmcii 
asWe read in Meegator^s maps j or Baitii in the 
original : frir in ^ient manuscHpt, t and c are of- 

E mistaken the one for the other. In the Bttrd- 
they are called .^U'B&aci^a. The real name of 
Gemi was originally -Sfltdft/, Zabtdt or Saul, as it is 

written 
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written by Chrysococcas : hence it appears to be 
the Ozola of Ptolemy. It is probablythe Oscanidati 
of the Peuthigerian table, twenty-two farsacks from 
Asbdnd or Cnbul; and thirty-6ve from Zuyh a Os- 
canidati is perhaps corrupted from Sacni-tiit, or the 
mulberry grove of Sacni. Tut in the Pastooy as 
w'ell as in the Persian and Hindwi languages, sig- 
nifies a mulberry. In composition, it implies a mul- 
berry grove. ITiis tree grows spontaneously in that 
country, in the plains : and the Paltans generally 
pitch their tents, or erect their huts near groves , of 
it. Its fruit is exquisitely delicious : and we often 
hear Paltans in Hindustan oighing after their mul- 
berry groves, wishing to die under their ghades. 

The famous peak of Cbaisd-ghart which we 
mentioned before, is situated on the road between 
Gazni and Derd-Ismdliil : the Mtistilmans call it 
J’uct-Suleiman, or the throne of Solomon ; and 
to the adjacent mountains- they have given the 
name of Coh-Suleiman. It is seen at the distance 
of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible near 
, the extensive ruins of the famous city Sdngald about 
sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Sdngald is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and unin- 
habjted, it preserves still its ancient name. It was 
built by the famous Puru or Purus, great grandson 
of Atri. It is called Sinkol in Persian romances, 
and its king, raja Sinkol. It has been confound- 
ed by Arrian with Sdlgaldot which is 

now called Calanore , close to which is still an an- 
cient .place c^Wtd Salgeda to this day, and its situa- 
tion answers most minutely to Arrian’s descrip- 
tion. Sdlgald and Sdgadd, are two derivative forms, 
the first is Sanscrit, and the lecond is conformable 
to the idiom of the dialects of iht Pdnjdb, ITie .sum- 
mit of C'baisd-ghar is always covered with snow ; 
in the midst of which are seen several streaks of 
VOL. VI. 2 L - a reddish 
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a reddish hue, supposed by pilgrims, to be the mark, 
or impression made by the feet of the dove v^'hich 
Noah let out of the ark. For it is the general 
and uniform tradition of that country, that Noah 
built the ark on the summit of this mountain, and 
there embarked: that, when the flood assuaged, the 
summit of it first appeared above the waters, and 
Was the resting place of the dove, which left the 
impression of her feet in the mud, which with time, 
was hardened into a rock. The ark itself rested 
about half way up the mountain, on a projecting 
plain of a very small extent. T'here a place of wor- 
ship was erected, near which is a caldron of copper of 
such dimensions, that one hundred maunds of food 
may be dressed in it at the same lime. Near it is an 
hermitage inhabited by several Derveishes, and a little 
above, is a flag, llie inhabitants of the country re- 
sort there occasionally on Fridays. With respect to- 
the foot-sieps of the dove, they arc known only by 
tradition, for the inhabitants of that country assert, 
that they have never heard of any body going up so 
high on account of the ruggedness of the mountain, 
aud of the snow. T he Bhauddhists, who were the 
first inhabitants of that country, are, I am told, of 
the same opinion as to the place where the ark rest- 
ed i but hiihertol liavebeen able to procure a single 
passage only, from the BuddJia-dha7'ma-chdrya->^tnd- 
hufi, in which it is declaimed that Shama or Shem, 
travelled first to the north east, and then turning to 
the north west, he arrived on the spot, where be 
built afterwards the town of Bdmiyan, Shama they 
say, havmg descended from the mountain of CJiaisd- 
g/mr, travelled north east, as far as the confluence 
ofihe Atlock with the Indus ; wlierc he made Ta- 
pusya : lie thcn'proceeded north west to Bdmiyan. 

The Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in 
their sacred books, that Satyavrata made fast the 
1 ark 
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ark to the famous peak, called from that circum- 
stance, Nau-banda, with a cable of a prodigious 
length, he must have built it in the adjacent coun- 
try. Nail (a ship) and bandha (to make fast), is the 
name of a famous peak situated in Caslmir, three 
'days journey to the north north east of the pur- 
ganah of Lar. This famous place is resorted to by 
pilgrims, from all parts of India, who scramble up 
among the rocks to a cavern, beyond which they 
n«ver go. A few doves frightened with the noise, 
fly from rock to rock : these the pilgrims fancy to 
be their guides to the holy place, and believe, that 
they are the genuine offspring ot the dove, which 
Noah let out of the ark, at all events y.i the nume- 
rous legends, which I have extracted from the Pu- 
rdnas relating to Satyavrata and the ark, nO 
mention is made of his letting' out the dove ; the 
whole story I shall give in abstract Satyavrata 
having built the ark, and the flood increasing, it was 
made fast to the peak of Nau-bandha, with a cable 
of prodigious length. During the flood, Brahma' 
or the creating power was asleep at the bottom of 
/ the abyss : the generative power of nature, both 
male and female, w^ere reduced to their simplest 
elements, the Linga and the Yoni, assumed the 
shape of the hull of a ship since typified by the Ar- 
ghd i whilst the Linga became the mast,* In this 
manner they were wafted over the deep, under the 
care and protection of Vishnu. VHien the wa- 
ters had retired, the female power of nature appear- 
ed immediately in the character of Capolts^zvari or 
the dove, and she was soon joined by her consort, in 
the shape of CapoUsftmra. 

The mountains of Cob-Sulbiman are sometimes 
called by the natives the mountains of the dove ; the 

* Maha'-de'va 5s sometimes represented standing crect in the mu- 
ddle of the Argbd in the room of the n;asi. 

‘i L 2 whole 
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•whole range as far as Gazni is called by Ptolt-my 
the Paruetoi mountains, probably from the Parx'ufa 
ot Pdravdt, which signifies a dove. The peak, of 
Ohaisa-ghar is called also Cdld-Boh or tlie black 
mountain : the summit alone being covered witli 
snow, is not always seen at a great distance ; but 
the body of the mountain, which looks black, is by 
far more obvious to the sight. Persian romances say, 
that there were seventy or seventy-two rulers called 
SuLKiMAN, before Auamj this has an obvious tf- 
lation to the seventy-one Mamoayitaras of the Hin- 
dus : and of course Noah or Satyavrata was a 
Sui,£lMAK. 

The folldWers of Buddh.\ acknowledge that the 
ark might have been fastened to Nau-bandha near 
Cashmir i hut surely they say, the ark could not 
have been riding perpendicularly above this peak, 
and such a vessel required a vast length of cable ; 
in short though the cable was made fast at Nau- 
bandha, the ark was riding above C’hdisd-ghar. 
According to the Pauranics and the followers of 
UuDPfiA, the ark rested on the mountain of Arya- 
varta, Aryaxoart or India, an appellation which ' 
has no small affinity with the Araraut of scripture. 
These mountains were a groat’ way to the eastward 
of the plains of Shinan or Mesopotamia, for it is %aid 
in Genesis, that, some time after the flood, they 
journeyed from the east, till they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, in which they settled. This 
surely implies that they came from a very distant 
country to the eastward of Shinar. The region 
about Tuckt- Suleiman is the native country of the 
olive tree, and I believe the only one in the world. 
There are immense forests of it on the high grounds ; 
for it does not grow in plains. From the saplings, 
the inhabitants make walking sticks, and its wood is 
used for fuel all over the country; and, as Pliny 

justly 
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justly observes, tho olive tree in the western parts 
of India, is sterile, at least its truit is useless, like 
that of the Oleaster. According to Fenestai.i.a, 
an ancient author cited by Pliny,* there were no 
olive trees in Spain, Italy or Africa in the time of 
Tarquin the eldest. Before the time of Hesiod, it 
had been introduced into Greece : but it took a long 
time before it was reconciled to the climate, and its 
cultivation properly understood : for Hesiod says, 
llvit, whoever planted an olive tree, never lived to eat 
of its fruit. '1 he oliv's. tree nc'.or was a native of 
Armenia i and the passage ofSiRABO, cited in sup- 
port of this opinion, implies only, that it was culti- 
vated with success in that co utry. But let us re- 
turn toSuAPMA and his disciple Saras%.l a, the le- 
gends concerning whom are to be found in tue Budr 
dha-dharma-cltdrya-SindJiuh. 

“ The chief of the followers of Buddha isendow- 
ed with knowledge : great are his riches and power. 
He shewed mercy to the living creation ; and in- 
“ structed them all in their respective duties : he was 
deeply skilled in the 'Sastras. He is the abode of 
“ human and divine knowledge, which he imparts to 
“ all. He, whose name is Shama, is the chief of 
" living beings : he gives an increase of pleasure to 
“ ev*cry body : he travels over the whole world, in- 
“ striicting every one in their respective duties. Once 
“ he went north east, then turning toward the north- 
" west, he arrived at the Himdni mountains. There 
“ he saw a variegated hill : it was beautiful : there 
“ werj numerous springs : all sorts of animals and 
“ chirping birds. In this forest, he, whose name is 
“ SHAM.A-MAUA-MuNi^egan to perform Tapa- 
“ sya : for he saw that tie country was Tapobhumi^ 
(land fit for the performance of religious rites.) 


Here, 


*• Pt.isy B It C, C. 
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** Here, says he, I shall soon obtain the end of my 
** Tapasya. Jine'swara, the god of gods, was 
“pleased; he granted his boon : Jine'swara, who 
“ is Bh A CAVAN, for the good of mankind, granted 
his boon : from daya (mercy) comes ai'dra (soft- 
“ ness of heart :) to do good to all men you were 
“ born ! Before this he was famed as a good 
“ man ; but when he had obtained his boon !* As 
“ he lived in an uninhabited forest, pilgrims 
*' suiTered much; through the efficacy of his7h* 

“ pasijat he built a town, which he called Vdme- 
yun : it was (beautiful), hence it was call- 

“ cd Vdvinjan. Wood, grain, and grass, were in 
“ jdenty. He placed beautiful flags on all the gates 
“ and posteyis. He made also beautiful (cbettoara) 

“ squares, wheic grain and wealth were displayed. 

“ He called in the four great tribes ; go"ld and jewels 
" abounded in their hou-scs. In one house were of- 
“ ten seen an hundred women, shining with gold and 
“ precious stones : here the drum beat : there they 
“ danced : every body was pleased. From the noise 
** in every street, in every house, it seemed as if the 
“ whole town spoke. In every house there were 
“ constantly feasts and rejoicings: it w’-as like the' 
“town of the gods. Sham a instructed them all in 
“ their respective duties. In this city men and wo- 
“ men follow the religion of Buddha, and nobody 
“ says there, why do you worship Buddha ? Shama 
“ having thus obtained the object of his wishes, 
“ withdrew to an adjacent hill, where he erected a 
“ beautiful and strong building for his residence. He 
“ kept his internal indris, or senses, under subjec- 
“ tion j hence be was called Shama. He is con- 
“ stantly performing the Yoga : upon a hill fit for 
“ such performance, he seated himself : there re- 
“ sides the chief of the forms of Buddha.” This hill 
“ is i\ow called Ghiilghtileh. 

^ So it ’is in the oiigJna' ; nvt it is understood, that, after he had ob- 
tained his boon, he w as considv'rcd as a superior being, 

“ There 
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“ There is another image-like resemblance of 
Shama-Sharma in his disciple : he is constantly 
** performing Tapasija : he studies day a (mercy), 
“ and observes most rigidly the dictates of justice. 

He waited with most scrupulous obedience on 
“ Shama, his spiritual guide. Lust had no power 
“ on him : in him were united human and divine 
“knowledge: he became Paranishia (he dwelled 
in god) and great were th.- powers of his under- 
standing. For ten years he made Tapasya, during 
“ which he left off eating and drinking : he felt no 
“ uneasiness on that accouni : he lived tipon the 
“ winds : thus he kept up the efficacy of his religi- 
“ ous austerities. He is a great penitent ; con- 
“ slant!) thinking on the deity. He dtd not make 
“ Damhha, that is to say, he did not perform religi- 
“ ous acts for the sake of worldly praise. I'hus he 
made a most rigorous Tapasya. Then Jina-wa- 
“ RA (or the lord of the forms of Jina) was pleased : 
“ Jina-deVa said j why are you making Tapasya f 
“ What is your wish ? You have made a most rigo- 
“ rous Tapasyoy even to the peril of your life : get 
“ up, get up : it shall be well with you : ask your 
“ boon } Rasaea, such was his name, said, to 
“ day have I obtained the fruit of my labours ; I 
have seen you : 1 have seen you ! This is all I 
wanted ; what is the rest to me ! This was my 
“ only object and desire. I was like a poor man, 
“ who is oppressed j but on my complaining to you 
“ 1 have obtained redress: be merciful. Jina said 
your heart is like a beetle,* who constantly sticks 
to rne : your name before was Rasala (he who 
“ delights in the honied juice {Rasa of flowers : 
“nowit shall be Sa-R ASA la (who delights much 
“ in it). All the wwld shalkcall you Sa-Rasala ; 

*■ In Sansait Bhanga ; in Grc^ Btuchts and 2»mw ; Iicnce &- 
rasaJc iicaXh^JBkaagai and by Nonncs. 

2 L 4 “ask 
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** lask yoiir boon. The said he was nispraba 
be wanted nothing : only give me the end of my 
** Tapasya : that I may go unmolested through the 
** three worlds, and see you every where j Jet me 
** also retain the efficacy of my Tapasya. O chief 
** of the forms of Jina, this is my boon. Jina-va- 
*f RA who is IswARA, granted it, and disappeared. 
** The son of the Raja kept up the efficacy of his 
** Tapasya and thus became Avydhataswairagati 
** he went every where unmolested : he became Sa- 
** madraca ; friends or foes, men and women were 
“ the same to him. Such was his Tapasya, that he 
“ even surpassed his fjMrwSHAMA j who, seemingly, 
** became Spardhd, saying why do you wish to sur- 
** pass me. .He endeavoured to spoil his Tapasya, 
“ and to corrupt his heart : but in vain. Still he 
waited on him with humility, without answering, 
** without complaining. When Shama saw this, he 
said with astonishment : he is a good man {^Sdd-^ 
hit) : his name then shall be Sddhu. Thus he 
“ obtained a boon from his spiritual guide. Sa-Ra- 
“ SA^LA is constantly making Tapasya thinking on 
*^Jineswara. 

** Who is he, whom all the world call Sa-Rasa- 
LA ? You are the chief of the Yates ; relate the 
whole to me. AVho was he before ? Why did 
he come into thi.s forest ? V/by is he making Ta- 
“ pasya ? Be exalted and relate the whole to me. 
“ The chief of the Yatis said : he is the king of 
the countiy of Calinga. He had forsaken the 
** pRths of righteousness, apd dwelt among women, 
** he was proud and his heart was fixed on them. 
He was like the Sarasa'^, like the beetle, who dc- 
lights on the honied juice (Rasa) of flowers : hence 
“ Ite was called B-asaI-a. Once in a former state, 

* A btTd of the crane kind. 


he 
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he performed a most meritorious action j which 
“ proved afterwards of great service to him. • Some 
“ private business having brought him to Mai'hurd ; 
his friends prevailed on him to perform the usual 
ablutions : he gave aims also. His heart was puri- 
^’fiedfrom guilt, and his iniquity removed. At that 
“ time the chief of the Mu7iis of Jin a (ShamaI came 
“ to Mat'hurdy and shewed to him the pkth to rec- 
“ titude. He treasured up every word ; acknow- 
y lodging the truth, he was hsadiated. From that 
” moment he. held for nothing his crown, his v^ife, 
his children, and his wealth. He disposed of his 
“ effects among the YaHs^ and having resigned his 
crown to his sen, and recommended his wife to 
” him, he withdrew to the forests. ITterc he made 
“ thinking on Jinavara. Thus I have 

“ related the whole to you.” 

Bv Calhiga, the Paurmics understand the sea 
coasts at the summit of the bay of Bengal, from point 
Godaveri to cape Negi'ais. It is divided into three 
parts. Calinga proper, ‘Which extends from point 
Godaveri to the western branch of the Ganges ; the 
inliabitants of the country are called Colingee by 
riEi-iAN and Pl:nv. Madhya-Calinga or middle 
Calinga is in the Delta of the Ganges, and is cor- 
ruptly called by Pliny. Moga-Ca- 

liriga extends from the eastern branch of the Ganges 
to cape Negrais in the country of the Migas or 
Mugs : this is obviously the MacQo-Calinga of Pli- 
ny. Calinga implies a country abounding with 
creeks and is 'equally applicable to the sea shore 
about the mouths of the Inaus. 

Sham A, and his. disciple Sa-Rasa'la, are perhaps 
the same, who arc called Sam and Zal-zbr or Sal 
the white in Persian romances : certain it is ihat 
they lived in that country. The father of Sam was 
• Neriman, 
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XERiMAUf, which if a appellation, is very 

applicable to Noah ; nere signifies a wave in Per- 
siarif and nara water in Sanscrit. Sam may be the 
same with Siamec the son of Key-Umuushj for 
Shakma and Sharmaca, Shama, and Shamca are 
various appellations of the patriarch Shem. As to 
Ke.y-Umursh or king Umursh, it is a denomina- 
tion given equally to Adam aad Noah in Persian 
romances, and with great propriety, for Umarsha 
in SuTiscrit signifies the lord of Uma, the femal^ 
power of nature and the earth. In that section of 
the Scanda-purdna called the Himdchel-c'handat it is 
said that Buddha the ninth of Vishnu ap- 

peared in the characters of Shama or Shem ; by 
which wc must understand, according to the learned, 
thatSiiARMA an incarnation of Visiiru reappeared 
as Buddha. Indeed the character of Sharma is 
well preserved throughout : for this famous patriarch 
is represented of a most benevolent and mild dispo- 
sition, with a very weak constitution. When Bud- 
dha was seven years above eight old, he was invest- 
ed with the sacerdotal cord. lie went immediately 
to Vthni^^ravi or Vdrruvam in order to defeat the 
schemes ot the Dailpns, who were assembled in its 
vicinity, to perform solemn saciifices and the most rigid 
acts of devotion in order to obtain the dominion of 
the world. Viimhian fs declared to have been “at 
that thno a most magnificent city. Tltere the gods 
and many holy men were assembled in order to pay 
their respects to V'lSHNu and implore his assistance 
against the Daitpas. Buddha in the shape of a 
Sannpdsi presented himself to them, and was kjndly 
received : he then told them, that every sacrifice of 
an animal was an abomination, and that even ablu- 
tions were wicked, beeause small insects might be 
ktlkd by bathing. Such' was his eloquence, that the 
J)aitpas wept bitterly, abandoned all thoughts of sa- 
crifice and ablution, and thereby were frustrated in 

their 
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their scheme of attaining the dominion of the world. 
After this memorable victory, great rejoicings were 
made throughout the whole town of Bdmiyan : for 
the Bauddhists insist that the religion of Buddha 
existed from the beginning. 

I CANNOT better conclude this essay than by mak> 
ing a few remarks on the supposed prohibition, im- 
posed on every good Hindu from crossing the /»- 
dus i in order to obviaU some objections lately start- 
ed, against the possibility of their being acquainted 
with the most ancient transactions in the western 
parts of the world. This prohibition is certainly 
very ancient ; for it is mcntioued by Diodorus the 
Sicilian; vdio says, that king Si'a Probates, in 
Sanscril Stiia'wara-pati was prevented by the 
soothsayers, in consequence of certain prodigies, 
from crossing the Indus. 

Before we proceed, it is proper to ascertain, what 
part of the Indus is properly called Aliaca or the for- 
bidden. From the unanimous report of the native's 
of that country, either Hindus or Musulmans, learned 
as well as simple, 1 am fully satis6ed that the Lxindhu 
Sindh, which rises from a lake in the vicinity of Ba- 
mit/an, and falls into Sindh ^ihovzAtiaca-yaranesa 
a^Altock-Benarc-s is the XGzlAttockor forbidden river : 
this property however it communicates to the greater 
Sindh from the place of their confluence down to the 
sea. The Indus is called Sindhtih or Sindhus in a&zw- 
scril, Ab-Sind or water of Sind by Persian authors : 
but in the Pasloo language it is called Abai-Sin or 
father Sin, The waters of the Landhi-Sin, or leaser 
Sind, are remarkable for their limpidity : and being 
very deep, it gives them a dark azure appearance ; 
whilst the waters of ^tAbai-SintZva turbid : and above 
Tor-BcUih or the black Belah * toward Der-bcnd and 

* Tsr-B(la or Ttr-Bctux, thus called from the bsirks of black sand 

- Bawersa 
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Bcaoeif’sa they are of a milk white colour, from the im- 
mense banks of chalk 'in its bed. Bawersa called also 
Baw6rsa dd and Bawcrsa-di, is IheBarisatlis of the his- 
torians of At sxander*. Below Tor~B^lafi or Tor-b^- 
/tfm,and its black sands, the wafers of the ^VVirfare black- 
ish, between the high mountains about Altock and 
the'fort'of jVi7a&, the gloom encreases much their 
black appearance. ■ The Landi-Sin irom the dark 
azure appearance of its waters is with great propriety 
called the Nil~ab : the inhabitants know of no other^ 
river distinguished by that epithet. ITiey seldom, 
however, make use of it. At Goorhand, it is called 
the Coor-iaTirf river ; near Baran, the Baran river. 
Near Palanghur, the Pleygriuin of Strabo, in the 
district of Cameh, it is called Cameh river. GorydaliSf 
mentioned byStRABO nearthe pass of Kheibar, is cal- 
led rxcm Gurdydlii and Gurdeh: and Bando-Bena, is 
the band or dam of Bht-a or Btyanah, or rather it im- 
plies Biyanak near the band or dam, which, 1 sup- 
pose to be the royal wall in the country of Opianeh 
mentioned by Stephan us of Byzantium ; it is near 
Peiskour. 

Ancient geographers were as much perplexed 
as the moderns, with regard to the rivers, to the west- 
ward of the Indus,,^ The Choaspes, and the CoplieSf 
ate represented as two distinct rivers : but J suspect 
that, like the river in Arachosia, the same river was 

lit its ricinity: there prob^Iy Alexander crossed the Indus. 
At-Sdam -or Ec~Bdtima was probably Dear Hasm, about half way 
fa^ween lur-Bflnm and the fort otJttsci, there are many banks of 
white chatfc ; from which, it was probably called Ac~Belam, qr the 
whAe BAm. 

' * Bsne»s«di is a derivative. &rm, from Bawersa, according to tlie 
of the dialect of the Pdtnai, in which, as .well as all over /»• 

derivative forms are used m the room of tfie primitive : thus 
Vte say Bti^A for Banga : thus the town of NAasia or Nysa, is 
i^ied ^imi’ds^urm (or Nis&s^htram or mdshpur, in a fragment 
by Sig. Bavek. 

^ called 
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called by two diflcrcnt names. The Ckoaspcs has 
been also mistaken for the Cous of Ptolemy, which 
last comes from the countiy of Cash~ghar. ' 


The appellation of Coplies, as we have seen before, 
is derived from the words Gopa or Gopka : and, 
though never used by the natives, yet, , they assert, 
that this river passes, through immense in the 
mountains of Ddmipan, or in A'anrcriV through » large 
Gopa or Gppka, from which the JEwg/rVA words Gep^ 
fo Gape, and in German Gaffm are probably derived. 
Tradition is now silent with respect to the appeUariofi 
of Choaspes : but we read in Ctpsias of certain ani- 
mals in this river, somewhat in the shape of rjiyer 
horses. Ibis author calls it Gaitas it is ,Uie 

same with the Geudis or Geuthis of Nonnusj for, 
Bacchu? crossed this river in his way from Nicasa, or 
Cabul, to the place of abode of the benevolent '.and 
hospitable Brongus among tht Sumach’ hes of Bd- 
mipan. On the bank of this river was the town of 
Alyhe or Alyben in the oblique case * which is c^led. 
to this day Elben and sometimes Ely bend. It is at 
the foot of the mountains, near the entrance of a pass 
leading to Bdmiyan. 


The Gaitas and Geuthis being the same river with 
the Cophes, I strongly suspected that the two former 
appellations are corrupted from rh^ latt^. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in the Crreei'and Ijilin 
languages. The words Cpepa and Cape in Latipk of:, 
Gaipia, Gaiphu or Gephu, in old G^reei^j iare 
nounced and written in the more modern 
Getih. Thus the tree called Tdlavn Indict 
by A&RiAK,.is written by thusj^e 

word Baulus b pronounced in tlie cowi^i^. 

bordering on the ; smd in^ i^terials 
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Nonnus compiled his Dionysiacs were originally 
written in these countries; of which Nonnus himself 
was a native. 

The Hir-^mend which has its source in the same 
lake with the Landhi-Sin, and flows toward Persia, 
is called also Attock, so that it seems, that the whole 
country between ihc Hermendznd Indus, wz& equally 
Attaca ox iothiddcxi. I have not been able yet to 
discover the origin of this prohibition; but I believe 
it extended at first to civil purposes only. In this 
manner the Hara-Modren in China is called Attock 
by Hindu pilgrims, who do not consider it, in the 
least, as a religious prohibition : this civil prohibition 
is very ancient for it is recorded by Pliny*. The 
Mdha-nadi near Cuttack is also called Attock, but 
this prohibition is very little regarded. 

In that dreadful war which we mentioned in our 
former essay f between the Lingajicitas and Yonijas 
or Yavanns: the former stood their ground pretty 
well at first; but were in the end defeated and 
shamefully routed in the battle, through the efficacy 
of the sacred Yoni, Maha'de'va enraged, was going 
to destroy them with the fire of his eye : but Pa'r- 
vATt' interposed, and to appease him made use of 
the same artifice, the cM woman called Baubo, did* to 
put Ceres in good humour, and shewed him the 
prototype of the Lotos. Maha'pe'va snfiled and 
relented ; but on the condition only that they should 
instantly leave the country. Whether this legend 
allude to a. real war between the worshippers of the 
and Ycmi, ax be a mere physiological allegory 
I cainnot determine : be this as it may, the Yavajias 
wj^rew fo the eountftes between the: Ixidus, and 
^ Jiirtfiend, zxi& ihid Landhi-i^n or Nilab: every 

^ Lib. 6 , c. 22. t AiitojiA Reseuche!* W. 3. p. S62. 

inter- 
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intercourse was forbidden on all sides : thus in tny 
humble opinion, these three rivers were deno- 
minated Attaca or * forbidden. The Y<coans it 
seems were expelled afterwards with their chief 
De'o-ca'l-yun by Crishna, and his brother Bala 
or Balas, the Indian Hercules, called also Be- 
Lus. This I suppose was the Bactrian war alluded 
to by Nonnus in his Dionysiacs It was then that, 
Indian Hercules besieged in vain the famous fort 
of Aornos called also A vermis on the banks of - the 
Indus. It has preserved its ancient name to this day 
being called Var anas or Benares: if is more gene- 
rally known by the name olAtlock. It was surveyed 
some years ago by my friend Mirza Moci^l Beg, 
and his description of that famous place, answers 
minutely, to that given by the historians of Alex- 
AMDER, of the fortmed rock oiAomos*. 

There are four riversj which were once much 
dreaded by a religious people according to the follow- 
ing text : 

Carmandsd jala spar shat s Caratoyd va^dhandtz 

Gandaci btthularandt : Sindko puregamdfiathd. 

Evam camia Dwija carvan punah Sanscdram arkati. 

By which it is forbidden even to touch the waters 
of the Carmandsd, to bathe in the Cat'at^d (a river 
in iBengal called Curratya m the maps), to swiiu in 
the Gandaci, and to cross the Indus. The inhabi- 
tants of the countries on the banks of these rivers, 
claim however, an exemption, which is adq^tiBi^ by 
the rest of the Hindus: and on the banlu the 
Camtfindsd live many BrdAmew who daulypcf&^^ 
their ablutions in it, and drih^ 
and to my knowledge they are.: not ^]^dere4\^ 
defiled in the least:, on the dbnhiaiy 

* To the north north east o(Att»dk-Bdmtu{tbo^j^atixaiid^ 
distant^ is the town of nea^ th^e western baiikiw the c 
it is the of the bbiorians of Ai.£XAKi^fiEa . 

• rieritl 
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neral highly respected at Benares. The prohibition 
with respect to the three other rivers, has never been 
tnneh attended to; but their aversion to the Carma- 
ndsd is now as great as ever : by the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, jiilgrims suppose that they lose 
the fruit and efficacy of all their religious austerities 
and pilgrimages : and they always cross it with the 
utmost caution. With respect to the Indus, ray 
learned friendshere agree, that the sin, if any, consists 
only in crossing the river: and that it by no means 
implies any prohibition to go and remain in the 
countries beyond it. Besides you may easily go to 
Bdmiyan without crossing any of the forbidden 
rivers, by crossing the Indtts above its confluence 
with the Attaca : for in all the prohibitary laws, you 
may safely adhere to the latter. They informed me 
also that in the time of Acbar, who greatly favoured 
the Hindus, the numerous bands of Rajpoots in his 
service, having been ordered to cross the Indus to 
chastise some refractory Rattan tribes, they inform- 
ed him, that they were forbidden to cross this river. 
The emperor wrote to them, that the earth and its 
rivers were the lord’s, and that the prohibition was 
of course more in their heads, than consistent with 
reason: however if they conceived in their hearts 
that it vvas improper to cross, by all means to abstain 
from it. On the receipt of this letter, .the Rajpoots, 
tfith the Brdhmens who accompanied them, crossed 
the Attack immediately. 

■TH^%umerous Brdhmens who live in Han, cross 
without any scruple whatever, as well as 
those of Miilta^^pnAdtaer adjacent countries. Those 
say, fliat, as the true bed of the river 
liii not ascertained, they may ^ifoss U yirith impunity. 

tru^ IS riiat;vthe^;/^^ rah frirtfiierily a great way 
to the westward , of its preset channel, through the 

branches out of Indus be- 
- low 
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<^pas89d the fnitti. On their return they were treat' 
edi tw <iljktCii8ts^ because thev conceived it hardly 
possible fo* 'them to travel through countries inlia* 
bited \vf Mlee*h' has ot impure tiibes, and live ac- 
OOtding to the rules laid do^vn in their sacred books: 
it was also alled^ed* that they had crossed the Altaca. 
Numerous meetfogs were held in conseouence of this, 
and learned BrSkmens were convened from all parts. 
The influence and authority of RAGau-NA'TU-R.A'YA 
could not save his embassadors. However the holy 
assembly decreed, that in consideration of their uni> 
versal good character, and of the motive of their 
travelling to distant countries, which was solely to 
promote the^^ood of their country, they might be rege- 
nerated and have the sacerdotal ordination renewed. 
For the puroose of regeneration! it is directed to make 
an image of pure gold of the female power of nature ; 
in the sliape either of a \xlroman or or a cow. In this 
atatud the person to be regenerated is enclosed and 
dragged through the usual channel. As a statue 
of pure gold and of proper dimensions would be too 
eXj^nsive, it is«u6cient to make an image of the 
sacred Tanit through which the person in be rege- 
nerated is to pass. RAouU'Na'tii-Ra'y \ had one 
made of pure gold and of proper dimensions: 
his embass^Ors were regenerated, and the usiud ce- 
remonies of ordinadon having been performed, and 
immense presents bestowed on the Btiihmemi they 
were re-admitted into the communion of the faithful. 
The two culprits made a very able defence, and had 
it not been for some irregularities at JeddO) where 
water is brought from a place about ten or twelve 
miles distant: it is tbe general opinion, that they 
would have been acquitted: for they were men of 
unexceptionable chaihcter, and of course they w'ere 
to be judged in great measure from their own depo- 
idtion, atm declaration of all circumstances. In vain 
they pleaded necessity, and referred to*the conduct 
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of VisvAkAiTRA uid o&er holy men as a pfecedeat 
in such drcumstances. It was answe^, that suidi 
cases ware inadmissible as precedents in the present 
age. 

No such prohibition howev^eri is met^cned in the 
PurdnaSf or in any of their tutored books of mat an> 
tiquity. On the contrary, we see in the Purdnat 
many holy men constantly crossin|p the /nohtf, and 
going even as far as the sacred ides ro the west. There 
aie Brdhnietii to this day, md Jhndut of all denonii* 
nations crossing the Imvf to visit the holy places in 
the west; but thcae persons have renounced the 
world, and retain but few practices of , their classes, 
Tliuugh highly respected, yet no body presumes to 
cat, or Communicate with ihetn; but they go in crowds 
to icccive their blessing. We have mentioned befere, 
that BrdhmenSi and ometttindtUt living in die coun> 
tries, on either side of the Hindus claim an exemp- 
tion feom all ecdesiasdcai eensure, on that accounts 
and though in general they are not much respected 
at Benares} ytt their claim is admitted as good> and 
•valid. 
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The Foymalion ef the Astromtekal Cycles therein 
W MR. J. BEKJXEY. 


1. '^riE $fur^4 generally believed to 

be the linost ant'ient astronomical treatise the 
ilmdus havct And accoidin{||^ to theit nations is sup* 
posed to Have been received thtouj^h divine revela* 
tiocii at the close of the Satjfa ot the 28th Maha 
$fugi of the 7th MtnmiarUara i that H about 2161 8i^£t 
years ago. 

2. That the Hindus ‘ate an aocient people is ge- 
nerally allowcds and proved beyond a doubt by his- 
torical evidence; >but tliat they are possessed of 
astronomical vrorks, of such stupendous antiquity, 
as the Sutyd <^dhdntu is pretended to be, is a cir- 
cumstance not warranted by the strictest investi- 
gation. 

3. SfiVaRAi, of the learned have Written *on the 
laws, manners,! customs, See. of .the Hindus^ but it 
is only within a few years past, 1 believe, that at- 
tempts have been mMu to investigate, through the 
medium of their astronomical works, &c. the truth 
or falsebcxid of their pretension^ to the high and mon- 
ttrous antiqutty they assume to diemselves above all 

4 nth<*r 
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otlier nations. M. Baxeet, in the year 178t» pi'b' 
lisbcd at PariV, a whqle qofirto volnme on the subject 
of the Indian astronomy j and Mr. Peaypaie^ in 
the year 1789 ; publisher a paper on the same sub- 
ject in the Edinburgh transactions. Tiie principles, 
however, of the Hindu systt^lAs of asttonomy. bcinj^ 
unknown to these TCntlemmt, an4 diiferin^f widely 
in many respects mam that of the Bnivpnmft the 
conclusions drawn by them respecting: tbh andquil^ 
of the several aslronotPKal tibles mentioned by 
Mr. Baxley, appear uow to be .'iltosether uutbUncl- 
ed. Indeed, the materials which*Mr. Baiacy had 
collected *, were insufficient to enable him to form n 
just idea of the }>rinciples of tbe Hindu systems, 
which being mostly artincial, his methptVof investiga- 
tion (fiom the quantity ot the mean annual motions, 
&c . of the planets, though otherwise peri^tly just) 
becanie altogether inapplicable i so much so, that the 
tables of Jntaloret which he bod supp'»sed Were as 
old as the commencement of .the present 
at least, were actually written and ^ated about the 
}car 1083 of the Cau yug, or 8 j 4 years agoj and 
^ the mean annual motions of the planets givgn in tb$t 
' work, were on the principles thfi Hindu ei^fronomy^ 

calculated to give the positions of the planets in the 
heavens at that time, as ne^ at least, as the auth<>tr 
could determine by c^servation* Itoweyen Jn mder 
to do away these deluSKHis, i shall, befbra itjjjyoceed 
to the investigation of the antiquity of the SuryA 
Siudkdnta, extplain, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the principles upon which the Hindu systems mu 
founded, and the manner in which they are formed. 

4. In the first place it is necessary to observe, that 
in mo$t of the Hindu systems^certain pointy of time 

* i. Table* train Tnwhie, dated iii 1413 StAth 2. 
fioyi ClnsmAotm. 3. Tablcv fiow d«tMi''l4ai Ami, 

4 , Tables from ^ubb. 
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fixed on as cipochs, at which the planets 
aite assutnod to fiill iuto a line of mean conjunction 
with the in the beginning of Aries. From the 
pointo of time, so assumed as epochs, the Hindu 
aitronoraer carries on his calculations, as if they had 
been settled so by actual observation $ and deter- 
mhtosthe mean annualmotions, which he mustemploy 
in his ^stem, ^m thence, as will give the positiot s 
of the planets in his own time ; as near as he is able 
to determine the same by observation, , 

• * 

5. In fijdng on these epochs, the first Hindu 
astronomers took the precaution to throw them so 

back into antiquity, that tlie difiercnce between 
die assumed, and real places of the planets, whatever 
(hey might be at that time, would, when divided by 
the nui^r of years expired from thenoe, in a man- 
ner vanish j ot at least become too inconsiderable, 
to affbet tl^ mean annual motions of the planets, 
deduced from thence for several years. For, it is 
easy to perceive, that a point of time, may be fixed 
on so foe back, that the mean annual motions of the 
planets to be fiom tbcnce deduced, \upoii a supposi- 
tion of their befog then in a line of niean conjunction 
in the beginning of Aries) shall ^ve the real positions 
of the planets at present, agreebg With observations: 
and y^ the mean sdinual motions, so deduced, shall 
not diner from the real mean annual motions, above 
any assignable quantity, however small. 

6. Foa, let an epoch of mean ’conjunction, be 
assumed at only the distance of 648000 year^ ago ; 
without troubling ourselves at all with tlie real posi- 
tions of the planets at that time, (which it would be 
impossible to know) now since the greatest possible 
difierence that can ever happen, at anjr proposed 
rimo hotwven the assumed, and real place of a planet, 

cannot 
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cannot exceed six signs i if wc divide this qxfantity, 
by the number of yeara supposed now ca^phed, we 
sbatl liave jT^o*'Or 0» Cf 0",l, or one tenth of a se- 
cond, for the greatest possible difletence that could 
arise between the real mean annua! motions of the 
planets as determined by European astronomers, and 
those which it would be necessary to employ, 
reckoning horn the epoch (bus asipined, as would 
give the positions of the planets at present, whb the 
same degree of accuracy, as tue most niodera of 

7. It must therefore appear obvious, diat the 
further back an rpoi'h of mean conjunction is as- 
sumed, the nearer diould the annual motions to be 
thence adduced, agteo witli the real mean annual 
motions, determined from actual observations : And 
on the contrary, the nearer such epoch is assumed to 
our own time, the greater the difference will b^; 
unless a point of time is found by computation, at 
which the planets were either in a line of mean coA'* 
junction, orsonear,ihatthediirerei]ice,when divided 
, among the years expired, would not semibly ad^t 
the mean annual motions to be thence derived : but 
in this case, it is necessary that the Sun and Moon, 
should be in d line of mean conjunction at the as- 
suiffed epoch : or at least very nearly so, in propor- 
tion to the distance of tin^ back } for otbcrtnse, the 
computed times of conjunctions, oppositions, and 
eclipses, of these luminancs, would not agree with 
observation, for any considerable number ofyearg. 

' 8. *Upon this principle, the epoch now commoiily 
called the commencement of the Cali appears 
to have been fixed on, by Vmcaxa and some other 
/fmdu astronomers since his timer fiar, though the 
planets were not then actuhUy ii\ a Hnu of mean 

u K 4 conjuneikm. 
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costjaoctioo, jret, the differences beinKeen their re- 
ia!NK;iivtt]KMitiOi^ thot Which was assumed, when 
divided liAKWI^ the 3 rcars expired from that epoch;, 
to the tithe m VARafiA, were considered as too 
amalk to cause dny considerable difference betweert 
the iw meajn annual motions, and those which it 
vrddHI be heccssaty to assume, so as to give the po- 
t^lohs of the planets at that time, or even to cau'.e 
zhf sensible error in their computed places deduced 
ffom thence for many years. , 

9. But, in order to make this still plainer, let us 
suppdse, that a Hindtt astronomer noW staits up, 
possessed of instruments and other means, whereby 
ne is able tb determine the real positions of the 
planefs at pWJseht 5 and that he is desirous of forming 
a complete hew system, upon the principles of his 
predecessors j, that is to say, assuming a mean con- 
junction of the plSinets, at the commencement of the 
CaU yvgi what must be the mean anuual motions, 
flccessaiy to be glVcn in such system, so as to bring 
out the mngitudes ^ the j^nets ageing with ob- 
servations ^ or theh positions in tnc heavens, as 
deduced fimm Euivpeiiii tables. 

IQ. LtT the planets be supposed to have been in 
a line of mean conjunction, in the beginning of Aries,, 
at the commencement of the Catiyug: that U to say, 
pt the instant of midnight, between Tkui*fday the 
l7Ui, and Fritttfjf the ISthl^riwi^ 0 , S. in the 
year of the JUHtm period 1619^ on the meridian of 
JLaida*i or about 75* 60' east of Greemkft : and 
let the time kt which Urn ttttan longitudes of the 
planets, ate to be determhued as fiom observation, 

7 Hw Sliiuttt inpfMHe that Imaht lies in the ismr neridUm with 
in *t(n Mkir$u» domhiiWu. the iongttade of which be» been 
wtffiatiuii 6 nai n amt onmbin' ef obnenietiotu tasde by £)r. 
ISsMTxa W be 75* W east of 
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te the end of the year 4900 the Ctfli y«|r» »t the 
instant the Sun is supposed to be enterh*^ Atie6» in 
the Hindu sphere according to mean motions. 

11. Now from the commencement of the CttU 
yMijf, to the end of the year 4900, biy the Suryd Siddr 
Mnfa, is 1789767 days 54^- 24' 20"; corresponding 
to the 12th dljivil l’799, at 45 44" past nine P. M. 
on the meridian of Lanka, or 5 1' 40* past four P. M. 
gn the meridian of Par£r. The m^an longitude of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, at thi^t instant, according 
to M. Dfi LA Lamp&’s tables of 1792, will be as 
follows : * 


EuROl^BAlt Spfis&s. 

Sun - - - ^ - 04f. 20“ 52'. ‘i8",5 

Moon 3 22 55 9,3 

Mercury - - - - 3 22 42 *42 

Venus - -- -- 2 24 6 14 

Mars - -*--3 4 50 40 

Jupiter ----- 1 29 58 . 2,1 

Saturn - - - -x - 3 24 10 66,1 


12. The mean longitude of the Sun at that inshuit 
in the //rVnfiit sphere is at Osr. QP O' 0", because be is 
su[^sed just entering ArifiS»accordingf to mean mo- 
tions: but his moan lonj^tude is the European 
sphere, being then »* Os, 20® 52' 28'',6, the diffcri 
ence between the spheies at that moment, becomoti 
equal to that quantity ; which must therefore be de- 
ducted from the mean longitudes above determined, 
and lye have the relative positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets, in the Hindu sphere as foUowi^ ; 


fflHDt 
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Hikov Sphere. 

Sitt’g ntCRa loQgitade, - - - Of, 0“ 0^ C/' 
MoonV ditto, - - . - s 2 2 40,8 

Mercuiy’g ditto, - - - - 3 1 50 l'?,6 

Veaus*« ditto, - .- ,8 3134 5, 5 

JMars'g ditto, - - - , 2 13 58 11,5 

Jupiter^s ditto, f - - - l 9 ■> 33,6 

Saturn’s ditto, ♦ - , . g S 24 27,6 

13, The mean longitude of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, in the Jfffndu sphere, at the end of the year 
4900 of the Cali^, being thus determined, we 
must now 6nd the quantities of the mean annual mo- 
tions, that will just give these positions, reckoning 
from the commencement of the CaU ifugi as an epoch 
of assumed mean conjunction. 

14. The length of the JET/ndu year, according to 
the Sttrvd Siddhdntct, H S65 days IS**® 31' 81" 24'", 
in whiUi dme the Sun is supposed to make one com- 
plete revolution in his orbit. The mean motions of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, in that space of time by 
De ea LAHna's tables, aie as follows : 

B^eopbav Sphere. 

Sun - - •> . - ir. Q». o® 0' 58" 40", 26 

Moon - - - 47 89 17,03^ 

Mercury - - 4 1 24 46 36 86,9 

Venus - - - 1 7 15 12 22 18,4 

Mars - - - O 6 11 23 17 49,3 

Jupiter - - - 0 1 0 21 49 9,2 

Saturn - - - 0 0 12 14 8 0,9 

13. These motions being reduce to the Hindu 
\pbere* ,by deducting, the difference between the 
spheres at the end of one complete Hindu year«(x 
68" 40"’,26« we nhail have their respective mean 
annual motions m the Hindu sphere, as follows : 

HlKDtf 
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Hindu SpHERr, 


Sun - - - - 

Ir 

.Of. 

0* 

0' 

0" 


Moon - - - 

IS 

4 

12 

46 

40 

S(k78 

Mercury - - 

4 

1 

24 

45 

36 

56,6 

Venus - - 1 * 

1 

7 

15 

U 

2“? 

Sh,l 

Mars - - « 

0 

6 

H . 

24 

19 

9 

Jupiter - - - 

0 

1 

0 

20 

50 

29 

Saturn - - - 

0 

0 

12 

13 

9 

20*C 


16. MuiTiPiYiKo by 4900, iho number 

years expiied fiom the a!»sunied epoch, obtain 
the N umbel of revolutions, &c. of* each planet in that 
space of Time; from which rejecting tht fiectionat 
parts of a revuiution, and substituting in theit stead, 
the sign, degree, 8sc. the pJattjet is ip, fat the end of 
the year 4900 above determined mim European 
tables) and theu dividing the whole by 4900, we get 
the mean annual motions required, as follows : 


Hindu SpHraw, 


Sun . - - 

Ir. 

Os. 

0“ 

Of 

0" 

(jT,/ 

jVIoon » 

IS 

4 

12 

46 

10 

41,153 

Mercuiy - <• 

4 

1 

24 

4» 

12 

2,»,206 

Venus - - - 

1 

7 

15 

11 

47 

40,72 

Mars - 

0 

6 

11 

24 

10 

15,814 

Jupiter ^ « 

0 

1 

0 

21 

3 

0,411 

^tum - - - 

0 

0 

12 

12 

53 

5.5,93 


From this example* a gencraSi idta may be formed 
of the principles of the IJimkt astionomy, and the 
manner of determining the mean annual niotions of 
the planets at diifTeroilt periods, flom their positbna 
in the heavens being then given by ohaemtion. 

17. If we compare the mean annual motions thus 
determined, with those deduced De la Landers 
tables, we shall find, that th^ dlller considerahiy t 
and that the latter make the 


btoon’s 
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Mq^'f mean annual motion, - 
Motlcuty’s djttq, - * - - 

Vnnuft’s ditto, - - - - 

Mare’e ditto, - - - - 

Jupite;r*s ditto, - - - - 

Atom’s ditto, 


0" lew. 

24 34,4 greater. 

24 2,5 less. 

8 55,2 great. 

12 31,4 less. 

15 24,7 great. 


18. ipROM these cutumstances, an Ilvfo/ws’on astro- 
nomer, unacquainted with the principles of the rftndu 
systems, on seeing ‘«uch mo^ns given in Jffndi^ 
tables, would be a^t to be deceived by appearances, 
and as‘iign a degree of antiqidty to the work it never 
pojwesscd i thinking, that die author must have lived 
at that period, when according to his ideas, the quan- 
tities 01 thq tifean ahnual inotlons were the same as 
given in thO boOk. IHiis sl^ws the absolute neces- 
sity of being acquainted with the principles of the 
Hindu systems or astnmomy, before we can attempt 
to investigate then antiquity from the quantity of 
the mean annual motion of a planet. Foi the mean 
annual motion of Jwpitei above deduced, is ij. (P 
21' 5% which quantity, aocoidhig to the ptinciples 
of tiio Eurofj^n ajjtoonoxqy, would lelcr the age of 
a book in which u was tound, to a period^ some 
thousands of years WV- 'i though, in reality it is only 
calculated to g«ve tli,e jposltion of, that planet at the 
end of the year 4900 qr the agreeing sWth 

Butopian tables, and so of (he motion^ of the test 
of the planets a^pte 4^uced. For, let the mean < 
ftonual modons above deduoed, be multiplied by 
ddOOt, and wo shall have ^ 

Huh, jcavo^utto vo« xjy* \j V 

63507 — 8 2 2 40ig 

2034S ^ % 1 60 13,5 

- 7965 — 2 3 , 13 45,5 

2o05 — 2 18 58 11,5 

413 — 1 9 5 33,6 

166 — 3 3 24 27.6 

which 


Mooiti 

Menmty, 

Venus, 

Jupiter, 

^Wrp, 
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wluch are precisely the wtie as those coibputed Nm 
De X.A Laispe’s tables ior the same iastaot (§ i9}. 

19. Howevee, thoq^h the motions above assign- 
ed» give tile mean Heiiocentric longitudes of the 
planets perfectly coircpt at the end of the year 4900 
of the CaU yug } yet» on account of the small difle- 
lences between them, and the real mean annual 
motions, as well as un aa ount of the incgitiahties 
observed by modem astronomers in the motions of 
some of the planets, they would esreiy year afler vary 
more and more bom the truths in propoition to the 
difierences. Uhis, in fact, i4 the case with all the 
Hindu systems of astronomy: end ^|ien the ewor 
becomes sensible, they either ibrm a new 

else introduce a correction to the old, which they 
term 

20. The Hindu systems of astronomy now in u<>e, 
maybe divided into three distinct Classes. First, such 
as assume a conjunction of the sun, moon, and phs- 
net$, with the nodes and apsides of ^eir orbits, in tht 
£rst point of Aries at begboine and end of the Ca^ 
of Broihma *. Sccondfy, suen as assume a comunc- 
tion at the beginning mm end of the CaJpa of Va- 
rava, with a mean conjmactien at the end of certain 
cycles or periods of years. Thirdly, such as assume 

* Tk« C«po of BftO0MA toMaiM iSmOOOeoO Hmih years, 
and cottimenced lOtitatsoOO years belwe tba bogmntng oi tint 
present Cah Yajgt it nay Iwve derived ita wupo iron fiawmA 
Gopta, wbo may mbndr bsvte been tbe anUnr of it The 
Vaeaba OMstita of the noio tittmlNM’ of yearly hot oms- 
menced noesMOyMta later, pui dejmesits name front Vaeaoa 
iti SIR, Author of un JCmM, free TIte Cti/m 

Mdividedinto lesnr penodt of yean, ^tailed ArA««Mwi<r n at** 
the inttohon of which icMit to tw, to assiat the tnomoiy In eaico* 
i^ng the years ea,pu«d ot the syitom: at U)(y aiiawer no 
oUipr purpose at present In a ssaiitAble fraginent ui my meesMon, 
the doratiODs of tm CtJtas, AfwnNaiaww, and '^ags, ol the Ancient 
UaiJth, Ate stated (otaSy different iiinn thosenow m n c. 
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doccH)jun£!tioA atthe baginaJng or eind ofeither Calpa^ 
or at any othv^r period. — ^fo the first class, belong 
Ae works of Bsohma Gupta, the SiddhantOy Serd^ 
moni ofBiiAsKBa, &c. which make no conjunC* 
tipn ofthe planets at the commencement of the pre- 
wtn^Cali ^ug. To the second, belong the Surya 
SUdhaniOy $6ma Siddhanta^ Vasishfa~Sidihonfa, 
firC, and such as assume a mean conjunction at the 
hegtnntng of da^Valiytig only, n$ the /u# Ji'arnod 
of VARAHA, the tables of 7'rhalorty &c. To tht 
third, belong the SroJma SlddhanfUy Vishnu Sidd- 
hantOik Bhasvofi J^ruba Mothom, Chaudrikoy &c. 
These last arevnearly oh the principles of the EurO’ 
pean astronon^, the mcas^amnual motions not being 
affected by any asstimcd epoch, and consequently 
make no conjouction of the planets either at the be- 
ginning of Ae present Cali yug, or at any other pe- 
riod, 

» 

_ * 

2 1 . Tk B rmluAitui of the planets, &:c. in a CalpUy 
or 4S3OOOOO0d according to Brohma Gupta 
and Bhaskbr AciHA|iT a, aib as Allows : 

Moony and Plifnets Jpsides. Nodes, 

^ Revolution^- 

Sun, - 4386000000 4$0 

Moon - 3TI3$300000 438105858 232311168 
Mercado 17934898884 S32 511 

X’anuS • 7022389492 653 893 

Mars - 2296828522 292 267 

Jupiter 364326455 855 63 » 

Satum - 146567298 41 584 


28. In the }$fiddkantay Ae least cycle of 

3fiears in which AeauiU mood, and, planets, are sup- 
posed to retwo to a fine of mean conjunction in the 
j^gUuung of Aries, is 1080000 years : or the Aurth 
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part of a Mabayug\ and the tevolutioiM of eadi 
planet, given la that <7cie, are as follows : 


Sun, 

revolutions 1O8OOO0 

Moon, 

144S8884 

Mercuiy, 

4484265 

Venus, 

1755524 

Mars, 

574208 

Jupiter. 

' P1055 

Saturn, 

28642 

V 


2S. Tbes£ revoltitidns were fbuhdby tnuhipljing 
the mean annual motions by lOSOCXXili the number 
of years assumed to the cycle t rejecting froip the 
product all fractional parts of a revolution under six 
signs, and adding one reeolation for those equal to or 
above that quanuty* Thus let the mean annual mo* 
tions which we have determined ($ 16) oni^ as* 
sumption of the planets havbg been in a line of 
mean conjunction at the beginning of the Cati yug, 
be multiplied by 1080000, and we shall have» 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Mereuiy, 

Vepus, 

ihfars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn* 


revolutions 1080000 , Ox. 0^ 0^ 
— ^ 144S8SSS 10 S5 O 

4484260 S 20 0 

1755582 8 25 O 

574208| 6 20 O 

21052 6 0 0 

. 86644 11 10 '' 


From which rejecting all fractional parts of 4 revolu- 
tion under she signs, and enerhasing the rest to unity, 
we have, 

Siln, revolutions 1080000 

Moon, - — 14438SS4 

Mercuty, 4484260 

* The revolution* given in the StdJhM* 4re fbr* M^ile 
but th«y must be alMwy* UivwiWe b* four. ettt-iWJMt • «W* 
coiijimctipn eooU not take {dace at thn Mftsnpg of tbe tWijesf. 
They «te beic redneed aoceMtngly* 



Ventis, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 
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revolutions 


1755590 

57 *^ 

91053 

36645 


?4, Comparing these, ti-ith the numbers in the 
•eme period, by the >%n//r HnKlIimita 22), it will 
appear, that the number of revolutions of Meicury, 
according to that work, is - 6 greater, 

Of Venus, - - 4 gi eater. 

Of Mais, - - 1 less, i 

Of Jupiter, • - 2 greater, 

Of Saturn, - - 3 less. 

Tliese difTerenccs, the ^/ttduastronomcis cal) be^> 
or the corrections to be applied to the mean places of 
the planets, computed from the Hurya HiMhanta *. 


25. Having thus ^iven the revolutions of the sun, 
moon, and planets, jin the c)cle of 1080000 ytais in 
imitalion oi the SidtHiantOt I shall now shew 
their use in determining the mean longitudes of each 
at any tune proposed. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let die time be the end of the year 4900 of the 
C«/i v»!g*erthe 12 1799, at 61' 40" past four 

P. hi. on the meiidianof Par/A j to £nd the mean 
longitudes of the sun, moon, and planets, in the 
‘ liin'iiu spfaeie, at that instant. Say, as 1080000 is to 
the number of revolutions in that cycle, so is the num- 
ber nf years expired of die Caltyugt to the planets 
mean longitude at the end of that time : Thus, 

^ Is the $idi&4mta dated in ISIS St,ia, the iaf'.or cor- 

jteetKmsaie as iollow: Meicury 4; Veuj S; Jupilcr2; rciob- 
tmmin It^SOOOD yeaa tubdiaiiivc; and Saturn Saddittive; the 
Tnwtm dated m ISSOi Stddhanta Munjtn dated in ISSl 
Stini and tables oi CMais( ABoaaM (.Ul oi winch hive 

beuH doduc ed fiom the Suh^ta) aduiil the iny to c«rretl tlio 

ttKan kntgitttdes of the planets, as mniputod itom the atoUotu d«- 
daced trom the &t*ja 
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Revolutions. 


pun 

innoonn> looo 

KS 

4900 


cr 

lumwo 


— - UJ 

r. u 

iMoon 

141I8SMX4Q00 

106U000 

= 

65507 

— 8 

2 12 

0 

iMercury 

41M9 (Xivm 

lObOOOO 


20345 

— 3 

to 

o 

0 

|V^cnus 

iy><wo\40oo 

lOBOOOO "" 

= 

7.965 

— 2 

8 40 

0 

Mars 

_87490OX4m 
^ kmkxnmT 

= 

2605 

— 2 

14 42 

0 

, Jupiter 

^ oiosiYinod 

*" lOHOOUtt 


iJ3 

— I 

9 54 

0 

Saturn 

_j«»4^iqoo 


166 

— 3 

3 30 

0 


# 


26. The revolutiom of the api>tdcs and nodes in a 
CalpOt or 1320UOOOOO years, accoi ding to the 
SiddJiantQy are as follow : 


Apsides. 

Nodes retrograde. 

Sun 

387 


Moon 488203000 

232238000 

Mcrcuiy 

368 

488 

Venus 

535 

90S 

Mars 

204 

214 

Jupiter 

900 

174 

^turn 

39 

662 


27. From what has been already said respecting 
the ihanner of determining the mean annual motions 
of the planets {S 14, 15,& 16' and the nt^ber of re- 
volutions of each, from then^ (§ 23) in 1080000 
years i no difficulty can occur in forming an idea of 
the mode by which those of the apsides and nodes 
were 9 btained. 

f 

28. The commencement of the of Varaha* 

is fixed at the distance of 1258880000 years beffirp 
the beginning of the present Cali t/ug, at the instant 
of midnight between Safwrdai) and Skndag on the 
meridian ctLanHs at which instant, the sun moon 
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aadi planets, with the apsides and nodes of their or- 
bits. Are asAUnved to have been in a line o£ conjunc- 
tion in the beginning of Aries. 


29 . Th& longitudes of the aphelia and nodes, at 
the end of the year 49OO of the Cali yug ,* or 12th 
April 1799, at 51 ' 4O" past four P. M. on the meri- 
dian of Pat is, by Ds la Lakol’s tables will be as 
follow : 

European Sphere. 


Sun*s npoyitt 
Moon’s ditto 
Mercuiy^saph 
Yenus’s ditto 
Man’s ditto 
Jupiter's ditto 
Satum'c ditto 


s. 

A 

# 


l<Iodes 

—supplement. 

3 

9 

98 

18,0 

S. 

0 

* 

t 

0 

0 

16 

to 

80, i 

10 

12 

49 

2,8 

. 6 

14 

20 

11 

I 

15 

56 

16 

10 

8 

35 

37 

2 

14 

51 

40 

5 

2 

93 

26 

1 

18 

1 

38 

6 

11 

7 

40 

3 

8 

23 

41 

8 

29 

3 

23 

} 

21 

56 

17 


80. Thrir longitudes in the Hindu sphere, are 
had by deducting 0' 2o‘' 55 ^ 28,5" (§ 12) irom those 
of the aphelia, and adding it to those of the nodes, 
as ]^lows : 

Hindu Sphere. 


f. • ' ' 

SunVi apogee 2 18 85 49,8 

Moon’s ditto 11 25 18 1,8 

Mercury’saphel.1 23 27 42,5 

Venus’s ditto 9 17 43 8,6 
Mars’s ditto 4 11 30 67,5 
Jupitcr’sditto 5 20 15 11,5 

Saturn’s ditto 8 8 10 55,5 


Nodcs-supplement. 

II 3 41 3-1,3 
2 8 48 44,5 
S 5 44 l4>^ 

2 8 54 6,5 

3 29 16 9,5 

4 12 48 45,5 


31.Tit8 longitudes of the aphelia and nodes being 
given by Assumption, at tb^ commiHoement oi the 
Calpa 28) j and their ^itionS at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali yug, by European tables (| 29 
and .80) } (which may be supposed to agree with ob- 
kervation) wc obtain fiKUb toeoce, the toilowing an- 
nual 
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nual motions; which when computed from the 
commencement of the Ca!pa, as an epoch of as- 
sumed conjunction, will give the longitudes of the 
a^hciiaand nodes^ agreeing with European tables» 

Annual motions of the apsides*— //rWn sphere* 

s. 0 I H III IV V VT vij vm 

Sun 0 0 0 3 28 34 24 55 38 7 direct* 

Moon 1 10 40 35 35 26 8fi 19 15 50 ditto. 

Mercury - 2 25 9 5o 38 0 57 retro. 

Venus - 10 . 4 11 39 ^ 26 8 ditto. 

Mars - 8 19 50 19 37 3 21 direct. 

Jupiter - 1 5d 23 23 4 5 SO retro, 

^turn - 7 24 1 58 31 33,33 direct. 

Annual motion of the nodes. 

soil! Ill jv V VI vu vnt 
Moon’s o 19 21 31 5 15 So 51 45 46 retro. 

Alert ury's 1 41 58 19 2o 7 2 2 ditto. 

Venus’s 1 29 40 19 2 29 29 57 ditto. 

Mars’s 1 26 40 17 41 53 0 52 ditto. 

Jupiter 1 34 22 18 57 22 36 SI ditto. 

Saturn 1 SO 13 19 10 58 13 44 ditto. 

32. The motions of the apbelia of Mercuiy, Ve- 
nus and Jupiter, are relrograae in the Hindu sphere ; 
though direct in that of the Europeans : the reason 
of this, is owing to the diderence between the mo- 
tions of the two spheres, with respect to each otW: 
for, if we conceive the first point of Aries in the 
Hitttk sphere to coincide with the vernal equinox 
then at the expiration of 365*'“ 6** 12’ 36* 33"^ 
36” (lUc length of the Hindu year according to the 
Surjjd Siddliantajf the Sun would again enter .Auict 
in the Hindu sphere : but his distance at that veiy 
moment from the vernal equinox would be 58'’ 
40"' 15” 36*, the true quantity by which the Euro* 
pean and Hindu spheres, recede from each other an- 
. 2 N 2 nually ; 
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} and not 54", as found in some Hindu books. 

‘ Hence it feDbws, that if the motion of the aphelion 
of a planet, was exactly 58" IS" 36% in the Eu- 
ro/>etf» sphere, it would have none in that of the 
Hindus ; but would be considered as fixed. And, 
if the motion was less, then it would be retrograde ; 
as is the case with the aphella of Mcrcuiy, Venus, 
and Jupiter. 


33. From die motions above determined (§ 3l]i, 
we obtain the following revolutions of the apheliaand 
nodes in a Calpa, requisite to give their positions by 
direct computation. 


Apsides. 

Sun lo366 direct. 

Moon 466122956 ditto. 
Mercury 7961 retro. 

Venus 3302S ditto. 

Mars 29030 direct. 

Jupiter 6698 retro. 

Saturn 23023 direct. 


Notes — retrograde. 

232308774 

33489$ 

293303 

289950 

319207 

300592 


These numbers differ widely from those given in the 
Sutyd Siddhdnla (§ 26), owing to the slow motions 
assigned to the apsides and nodes, m that work. 

34. The revohidons of the apsides and nodes in 
a Calpa, being thus ascertaraed, the following ex- 
amples will shew their applications and use. 

Example. Let it be required to determine by 
computation, the longitudes of the Sun’s apogee, 
MoonA apogee, and the aphelion of Jupiter, 4n the 
Hindu sphere, at the end of the 4^^00of the Caliyitg. 
From the commencement of the Calpa of Varaha, 
to tlie beginning bf the Cali 
Mg, (§ 28) 1955880C00 years 

Add • - - 4900 

Total years expired of the Calpa, 1955884900 

Then 
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Then say, as 4$2oooooQO years to the number of 
revolutions in that cycle, so is the time expired to the 
longitude. 

Thus, longitude of the 
Sun s apogee, » " 

4693*“— 2’ 80* 34'22*&c. 

Moon’s anoffee -- t! 8 »Si» 56 X>'> 5 AS 84 ‘»oo 
ivioon s apogee, wsooooooo 

220998221 —11 25 i8 49 Scc. 


Jupiter’s aphel. 


_ SflOWWXStHI 00 _ 

Ijsooobuuu 

• 30.32 -S-6 9 45 18 &c. 


but the motion of Jupiter's aphelion bemg retro^adc 
we must deduct this longitude from twelve signs $ 
and we shall have, 5i. 20 i4' 41’ &c* the longi- 
tude required. 


Again, let the longitude of the Moon's ascending 
node, at the end of the year 490O of the Cali jfttg be 
required. 

Longitude of the Moon's ascending node inantece- 

dentia. 

. =sM3°’J’^j^|^“!229*»(i05178060) llf 3*40'S3"&C. 

whith deducted from twelve signs, leaves Os 26s 
I9' 26' &c. for the longitude of me node, according 
to the order of the signs. 


LENGTH OF THE HINDU YEAR. 

35 Hitherto I have supposed the lengih of 
the Hindu year to be 365" 15** 31' 31*24'", the 
same jas in the Sarya Siddhania, and all the preced- 
ing calculations respecting the motions of the planets, 
&c. are made on that supposition. It is, however, 
to be observed, that when a Hindu astronomer forms 
a new system conformably to the positions of the 
planets, &c. in his time, he must likewise deter- 

2 H 3 mine 
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iniine the length of the year, to be given in that 
system. 

36. lar order to ascertain the length of the Hindu 
jrear, two things are necessary to be first known. 1 st. 
The instant of the commencement of the year. 2d. 
The time expired from the beginning of the cycle, to 
that instant. Ihc first, is supposed to be found by 
observation by determining that instant of time, when 
the dificrence of longitude between the Sun aud a 
known fixed Star, is equal to the longitude assigned 
to the Star in the Hindu spherti. Tlie longitudes of 
the twenty-seven Yoga Stars, may be found in many 
Hindu books of astronomy ;,but all that have hitherto 
come into my hands, appear silent as to the manner 
in which the observation is conducted, or the parti- 
cular Star by which it is made: Chiira or the \iigin 
spike, (pefhttpB fmm its situation) is generally sup- 
posed to be the Star observed on such occasions ; 
and Its longitude, according to Brouma Gupta 
aud some otners, is 6’ 3* O' in the Hindu sphere. 

87. Accordzkg to Varaha, the year SCO! of the 
Cali yug, began precisely at the instant of the vor-t 
nal equinox j that is, the Sun had then entered Aries 
accoiding to the true motions: consequently, the 
Hindu and European spheres had then (A. 1). 499) 
coincided. 

ITie longitude of Spica, in A D. 

1750, was ' =»6‘ 20* 21' 18" 

I>educt precession for 1251 years, * 

at5()"lpera. — 17 24 35 

Inngitudeof Spica, in A.D. 499, a:6 2 Sd 43 

BaoHMA Gupta makes it - »=6 3 0 0 

IMfierence, about . - * - 3 17 

However, from the mpst accurate comparisons I have 
been able to make, respecting the length of the year, 
as given in diffetent hooks, whose ages are known, 

either 

/ 
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either 6rom dates or cotnputatloos ; it vYOuld appear, 
that the longitude assigned to Chiira, W BaotiMA 
Gufta, &c. is too great by upwards of fifty minutes. 

38. The Sun’s true longitude, when he enters 
Aiics, according to mean motions, Ia staled by 
Hindu tables at about Or. 2* 7' 24" ; now if wc sup- 
pose the longitude of Chilrat to be 6 r. 2* T 24", (to 
avoid trouble in calculat'on) the difference of longitude 
between the Sun and Star, i^licn the former enters 
Aries according to mean motions,, will be exactly six 
signs. 

.39. The distance, or difference of longitude be- 
tween till Sun and Star, (at the commeiTcement of the 
}ear according to mean motions), bcin| thus supposed 
six signs; wc can easily ascettain the instant they are 
in that position, and fiom thence the length ot the 
} ear, as follows : Sun’s mean longitude in the Eu~ 
ropi^an sphere on the April, 1799, at 45' 44" 
past 9 P. M. on the meridian of 
Lanka (Ul). - *»0>. 2o“ 52' 28", 5 

Equation of his center, - +0 l 52 4 5 

Sun’s true longitude, - 0 22 45 18,5 

Longitude of Sptca same time, <n6 21 2 32,5 

Difference of longitudes between 

0*& * - - 5 28 17 19 

Which deduct from - 6 0 0 0 

Kcmain - - O I 42 41 

M'hich Induced to time make, 1 44*" 40' 44" 
Now thf time expued lionu the tommencemeti' of the Cult 
to theabove uistant, IS (§ 11), 1789767 *'*' 54 4' ao*' 

Deduct - - 1 41 46 44 

Remain - - 1789766 9 07 86 

or the instant at which the Sun and .Star would be 
a\actiy six signs distant from each other, being the 
commencement of the year, according to mean 
motions; and which being divided by 4900, the 

2x4 imm- 



. auml^. ofrT^ai^ tiiea,€xo^e4,of,tjii€ v we 

tfee- 

• .leng^ pi the)JSr^SlKiS« year -ia Ai®.’ 1799, upon the 
. suppp^tion 'ibai CMtrd h escactlym signs distant 
iftom fj^.Stip^e c^pdleat ,i^,entepi’^ies,a!MSo 
ine;^>inptions. . ;>■(!''■'. ’'''V' ‘ > 

"'■it ■" ' ' . * , ♦'■*• ' , ' . ' ' ' '''i> I ’ 

i Stin is'^ifld fpvolye frotrirPhy fixied 

. I^r ip the same in S65 *®'.6'‘ 9' U" 36"', which 
is the'lpngth of thp^i^ereal year, a^fe deteritiined,iby 
Surt^ifioH astrondi^eihs. I^ce, after the expiration 
of one compleat sidvreal year, from the time above 
determined, tbs Sun would: again return to the same 
^sitidn with respect to Spica: it may therefore be 
askedj why isfthe ffindu y<^r longer than the side* 
real y^. of me Knrnpean^ jistrononiers ? To under- 
atand^e reasoh of this, if/’^u^ be observed that at 
die time above determined, at which: the Sun and 
Star would bpl exacfiy sixi.^gns di$^ant from each 
othw ;^e number of days expired Ipf ' the Cali yug^ 
WonMTSfe precisely*'-" r ■ « 17897655 9 37 S6 


Diferte, ^ • ''' -9 '52 39 16 

Hence it follows, as the number of days Ex- 
pired of the d^ali at. ftje (^fime, ,^eedrfhe liito- 

ber in:49CX) ddemal years, ^ neady- ten t^ysj d*ar 
difference, WSeh di>^ed apfongst the’ years expiied, 
muft evidently cause^ anex^s in,1b® 
JT*W»year/a|bdvc'tbe-«dCri^r;-';'£^-':'^’?^^ • 

' '' 'V' *\ , 

. : 4l.llESC3i^atoo,tKftidtoi^'6flhe'^f«.^^^ may 
be obtained, ''at ahy^proposed period, 

by d^^iibUowfog fcnmula: ^ * ■ 


■iM 


'■>2pj'S9 =!>te:_:&esMiere.aI year. 
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Then f 7 =* A 
And j~ sss «. 

42. From the formula ^ ^ “"A, the following 

table has been computed, shewing the length of the 
Hindu year, at difierent periods by inspection. 


\st Bysack 3601 

A.D.i^99 

365*" 15** 

32‘ 

’51" 39' 

3701 

599 

15 

32 

35 

38 

3801 

• 699 

— 15 

82 

20 

28 

3901 

799 

15 

32 

6 

4 

4001 

899 

15 

31 

52 

24 

4101 

999 

u 

31 

39 

23 

4201 

1099 

15 

31 

26 

59 

4301 

1199 

15 

31 

15 

11 

4401 

1299 

15 

31 

3 

54 

4501 

1399 

15 

30 

53 

7 

4601 

1499 

_15 

SO 

42 

49 

4701 

1599 

35 

SO 

32 

57 

4801 

1699 

15 

30 

23 

29 

4901 

1799 

.15 

SO 

14 

25 


This miich may serve to explain the principles 
on which the length of the Hindu year depends. 
Thefe is however another method for determining 
the length of the year, from the precession of the 
equinoxes, which 1 shall now explain. 

43 . 1 HAVE already observed {S that according 
to Varaha, the year 3601 of the Cali yug^ began 
at the* instant of the vernal equinox (in A. D. 499), 
The same astronomer fixed also the rate of pre- 
cession at 54" annually. Usiice by knowing the 
time of coincidence of the Hindu and European 
spheres, and the rate of precession, we can easily de- 
termine frop thence, the instant at which the Hiwiu 
J * jear 
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year ought to commence. For, then the distance of 
the first point of Aries b the Hindu sphere, from the 
Temal equmoxial point, must be always equal to the 
whole precession. For example, at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Qali the precession at 54" an- 
nually, will amount to 19“ 30' ; which on the princi- 
ples above stated should the Sun's true longitude in 
the European sphere, at the instant of the commence- 
ment of the Hindu year according to true motions. 

The Sun's true longitude on the I3th April 1799, 
at 51' 40" past 4 I*. M, on the meridian of Paris in 
the EuroMan sphere S9) ‘ Or. 22* 45' 13,5*' 

Deduct toe precession •* 0 19 30 0 

Kemain '■ • 3 15 13,5 

Which reduced to time accordbg to 
true motions make - 3* 19** 21' 02'' 

From the time then expired of the 

Cali yug {(jU) - 1789767 54 24 20 

Deduct - - 3 19 21 02 

Remain commencement of the 

JSTwirfi/ycar - 178976* 35 3 18 

Add JlinJit equation of the Sun's 
center reduced to time 2 10 12 40 

Sun enters Aries according to mean 
motions at - 1789766 45 15 58 

which being divided by 4900, the number of years 

expired of the cycle, we shall have 

365* 1 5*" 30' 4<y' 36"', the length of the Hindu year in 
A.D. 1799, from the precession of the equinoxes as 
settled by Varaha. In this operation the length of the 
Hindu ytax, comes out somewhat greater than that 
deduced from the position of Chitra. Both me- 
thods, however, agree in giving the same length to 
the year* between 7 and 800 years ago ; about which 
time, according to the testimony of some Hindu books, 
as well as from computation, Varaha must have hved 
and made his observations. 

4 44. Tits 
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44. The lenp^tib of the year being determined either 
firom the position of Chitr<tf or the preccbsion of the 
equinoxes as above explained (|S9, 4S), the next 
thing a Hindu astronomer has lo do (if he means to 
form a complcat system in imitanon of the Hurya 
Siddhanta), is to ascertain the number of days to be 
assigned to the cycle of 108(XXX) years, 'rhis is done 
by multiplying the length of the year by that number. 
For example let the length ot the year A. D. 1799 
deduced m>ra the position of Chitra =» 865*'’ 15* Stf 
F 4 " 25'", be multiplied by 1()8{HX)(), and we shall 
have S94 479072, Tor*the ne.resl hutuber of days in 
that cyole. 

45. In the Sur^a ftiddJuiiUa the Cai^ is made to 
commence with ^'vnday as the first day of the week, 
and the present Cali ifug^ is made to begin with 
day. 'Increfore, in reckoning horn the commence- 
ment of the CalpOi the number of days to be as- 
signed to tlie aboic cycle, must be so regulated that 
the first day of the cycle which wc now arc in, may 
fall on Friday. The number of cycles expired at 
the commencement of the Caliyatg, was J 8 1 1 ; which 
divided by 7, leaves a lemainder of 6 . hence, ev«ry 
cycle must contain a complcat number of weeks and 
one day over, to make the present begin with Fri- 
day** 

46. The number of revolutions of the Moon in the 
cycle of 1080000 years, and the number of mean solar 
days in the same period should be so adjusted with each 
otherj as to j^ive the relative positions of the Sim aud 
Iiloon agremng with observation. This is eficcted 
by cncreasing or diminisliing the number of days, or 
the Moon’s revolutions, or both , until the relative po- 
sitions of the luminaries are obtained suificieiitly cor- 
rect. The adjustment in the days, must be made 

by 
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by compleat weeks, to presetVe the order of the 
days of the week from the commencement of the 
Culpd, 

47. The revolutions of the Moon in the cycle of 
1080000 years corresponding to the number of days 
above deduced » 144SB321 j but this number does 
not give the relative positions of the Sun and Moon in 
A. D. 1790, nearer than S' 20", 5 of the truth, which 
might be deemed sufficiently accurate by a Hindu as- 
tronomer j but to render this still more correct, I finh 
by computation that two revolutions must be ad- 
ded i and that the number of day s in the cycle, must 
be encreased by sixty-thrcc, or nine weeks ; so that 
the adjusted* number of revolutions will then be 
l448832S,and the days corresponding=S944791 35 : 
from which, we obtain the relative portions of the 
Sun and Moon with respect to each otho, within 6' 
of what the European tables make them j a degree 
of accuracy more than necessary in a Hindu system. 

48. The number of mean solar days in the cycle 

of 1080CX)0 years, being thus finally adjusted, we get 
the length of the year ** 365^ 15** 30' 27"; 

and the instant -st which the Sun enters Aries in the 
Hindu sphere in A. D. 1799, according to mean 
motions =» 1789766"' 26"* 45' from 

the commencement of the Cali yug. The 
corrections introduced above 47), make the year 
come out a little kinger, and the time of its com- 
mencement somewhat later than we deduced from 
the position of Chilra {§ 39; ; but this is of no 
consequence whatever, the principal object m the 
Hindu astronomy being to obtain the relative posi- 
tions and motions of the Sun and Moon sufficiently 
correct, for calculating the times of their conjunc- 
Hons, oppositions, and eclipses. 

* 49. The 
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49, The mean longitude$ of the planets, bcmg 
determined as by observation at the instant of the 
commencement of the year, and their mean annual 
motions, &c. thence deduced, as already expljined 
(§ 12, 13, 14, 15, 16*,J we obtain from thence the 
following revolutions m the cycle of 1080000 years. 


Sun - - - - . 

- - - - 1080000 

Moon - - - 

- - - - 14438323 

Mercury »• ’ - - 

- - - 4481258 

Venus - - - 

- - - - 1755589 

Mars - - - 

- - - 57J-'09 

Jupiter * - - 

- - - - 91053 

Saturn - - - 

- - f - 36646 

Days - - - - 

- - - 394479135 


And, the revolufrons of the apsides and nodes in a 
CalpOt or 4 8 20000000 years, will be a* follows:— 


Apsides. 

Sun - - 11985 direct 


Muon - 
Mercury - 
Venus - ■ 
‘Ma^ - - 
Jupiter - 
&tum > 


488114797 ditto 
8014 retro. 
33076 ditto 
28977 direct 
6751 retro. 
216^2 direct 


Nodes — ^rctrognule. 

282308827 

340671 

299081 

286650 

S15916 

297301 


50 1 HE revolutions of the Sun in the cycle **■ 
1080000 subtracted fiom the icvolutions of the 
Moon iu the same period »'•- 14438323 leave the 
number of mean 1uuatiun8«R 13358323, which be* 
ing multiplied by 30, gives the number of tllhis 
or liftiar days •=* 4007J'9690: and 400749690— 
591479135 »» 6270355, the intercalary lunar days in 
the cycle. The number of sidereal days, or appar* 
rent revolutbns of the 6xea Sara ^094479135 + 
1080000 » S9S559135. The Moon's periodiOBi 
revolution,*or the time in which she goes ■from the 

£rst 
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Bat n6iiil Hi A11<^s to the same again ** 

Sit** 19 ^ IT'^&c. and her synodical revolution 

or Ittnatkai SS** 81^ 50* lr'62'''&c.or 

a«(,i!itd!ng th the EnropeAft expression 29^ 12 ** 44 ' 
2* 4S^&fc* ^bich does not differ the nineUeth part of 
a atloOnd fi*om the length of a lunation by Ds la 
LAfinn’s tables. Tlte periodltal revolutions of the 
planets may be had exactly in the same manner, by 
dlwdfng the number of days in the cycle by the revo- 

Intinnii nft^Arih. 

51. Th® system being now complcatcd, the mean 
longitudes of the Sun, Moon, and planets, arc ob- 
tained from the revolutions above given 49) in the 
manner airoady explained (§ S')) ; and their true lon- 
gitudes, Sse. at* oetermlnea frean thence by means 
m equatioHas. 

52. Th» equations of the orbits of the planets to 
be met wUh ih Hindu books, diflisr considerably 
from those of Em'o/>e(mt arising paitly iiom the 
manner in which they are computed, paitly fiom the 
inaccuracy of IJfndu observation, and paitly fronj 
their aotiqidty. Ifor most of the Hindu astronomers 
for sutne ages blsdt,* appear to rest satisfied with 
merely oojiying die equation# giv^i^n in the books of 
those who pretedbd them* 1 he' equations now in 
general usfe appear to have been given by Var a'h \ 
several ceptunc^ ago, and it is probable he copied 
them from the works of Home still eai Her astronomer. 

53* Vas a'ua has stated theobliquiiy of the eclip- 
tic at twenty-four degrees, and the Z/fAf/tf astronomers 
Moce hi# time, appear to adopt that quantity. But 
Vara'ua was not the first who gave the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at twentj-four dcgtcca, for, it would ap- 
pear that BrOrsia (JuxtA, between five and six 
crnttiries before him, states it precisely the same. 
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the Uiadit astronomer who 6rst obsenred the obliquity 
of the eclip^, and settled it at twenty-four degrees, 
must have lived so far back as the point of time when 
it viYiS really so : for it is well known, that indepen- 
dent of errors in observations for want of proper in- 
struments, the Hindu astronomers make it a rule in 
all cases, where extraordinary accuracy is not requir- 
ed, to reject hnctional quantitu , and take the nearest 
whole number; so that ifdteludt ///W»asttonomers 
^und iheoblkjuity to exceed 23" 3(y. they would state 
It at 24S as being bu%icnt1y nearjfor thoir put pose. 

54. TuEaaFORE, in investigating the antiquity of 
any Jlin iu astronomical work, the quantities of the 
equations of the orbits of the planets, ahd that of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic must he rejected, as nottmly 
too incorrci.t for the purpose, but altogether falla- 
cious ; fqr, being as 1 nave above stated 52—> 53) 
copied ftoni the works of the earlier astronomers, they 
cannot in the smallest degree add to the antiquity of 
the works into which they are so transcribed, except 
in delusive appearance only* 

55. Thu aphclta and nbdes of the planets being 
invisible points in the heavens, their positions ana 
motions for want bf proper instruments, have been 
but ni determined by the Hindu astronomers ; and 
therefore, are to be rejected also : unless, where they 
aie found to agree with the general result, deduced 
from the motions and positions of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets. 

56. * Uavino thus given a full and comprehen- 
sive view of the pinciples of the Hindu systems, with 
their formation, and pointed ^out all those delusive 
appearances which are apt to mislead ; t shall now 
piocced tq. the investigation of the antiquity pf fh< 
Sun/a SiddhanU 

57. The 
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INs c«rta!tt vtvifit of iy^v^ 

l||attiiif JETiy^ Mtroyiomjlie^ yK^^, 

il bjr tl« p6&itions and iiiotiojisfi V dil 

COi^l^ted 6ro^ thencn* with tho^ d^luced 
nd^iM#e/t|R(ttW Ettroptan t«l>l«‘S.^ For» it must be 
tbaf e'vtry nstfonunter, let tbe pHnciple o^ 
bis j^stem'be what it wiU, whether reai or.eriificiidl^ 
tn^&t endeavour to give jthe true positions of the 
piaoets in his owp thne $ •or at lonst as near $4 be 
can, or the of his system will plinnit: otbeij* 
wise hif labour w^uld be totally useless. Tbere^, 
having the pnti^s and motions of the Sun» Moon, 
«nd Janets,, at any prppi^sedj instant of time, giyen 
by oothnutatiop nbin any' onginaj^ J^i/idu system ; 
am bMrmg al^ thewpositinns aadchetum^ deduced 
correct European tables for the sAide in'atant ; 
we can hnom thence, determine the point or points 
df t^ebabk,.when 'reS^>ecttve positions were 
piecisdiy^ ^ ^ 

^8,v Aconajiisfl^ibo Spya JSiddhmta, the mo- 
. tion bf Menn>>^^ehr«QO<year$of.S6d^’ l&*f‘ 
3 V .3 1^' a*rtabh*fc I ^ 

L A l.Anbi./8 tables'for " 

♦ 1 r p> jj* j, J 
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the difference amounts to at present; which being 
divided by the above difference, gives the time ex- 
pired, since the Surya Siddhmla is supposed to have 
been written. 


Thus, the longitude of the Moon’s apogee at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug — 

By the !)aryuSiddl,<mta= «“»««««•“- 


221034461 


Iji2000b 

rev. U* 290 33 ' 30 ^ 


By De LA Land e’s tables, /fzVrrfiu 
sphere (§ 30) 11 25 18 1,8 

ftfference in A. D. 1799 • 4 15 28,2 

which being multiplied by 100, and divided by the 
difference in motion per century, we have 

— 605 years, for the age of the Su?ya SiMhanta from 
this operation. 


59* The motion of the Moon’s ascending node 
for a century : — 

By the Surya Siddhanta— ^^^^ 

« 5 revolutions 4' 15« 19' Cf 
By De la Lahde’s tables, Hindu 
• sphere, 4 15 51 48,7 

Difference, the former less by S2 48,7 

Longitude of the Moon’s ascending node at the 
end of the year 4900 of the Cali yug^ in anteceden- 


T» . 1 - o o-jjt j l9.5588-ty00X23223S 

By the iiurya iiumnauta— TionsEo — 

=s 105146017 rev. 11’0«13' 

By De LA Lande’s tables, 

sphere (§ 30} ** 11 S 41 31,S 

Difference, the fomKr less by S 

Hence, ” S*P yeaw* for die age plf 

the Surya from this operation : dffierifig 

but twenty-five yef&rs finm &rm(^. 


20 60 . The 


voi,; VI. 
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: T6» qajiHion pf the Sim’s apogee in a century 

,pt : 

•^the Mf^^Sfidmantu =-jgg!^« (yo^ct ir,6 

P& LA. Lakj>£*s tables, Hindu 
' =s» O O' 5 47 ,6 

. Difference, the former too slow by 5 S6 ,0 

Longitude of the Sun’s apogee at the end of the year 
49^ of liiexC'a&* jwg : — 

*1^ 1 o* UL X 195Sfi840iOOX.387 

By the Surya Siddkmta 43^000000 ' 

' • =» 175 rev. 2‘ 17o 17' 162^ 

De’ la LandS’s tables, Hindu 
sphere (f ^O) = 2' 1& 35 49,8 

Di^rence, the former less by 1 18 83,4 

' Hence, aas 1105 years, for the age of 

the Surya Siddhantd from this operation. 


61. The position of Mercury has been ill deter- 
mined by the author of the Surya Siddkanta,ptohih\y 
from that planet befog too near the Surt ; for it will 
require about 14S:4 .^ar8yet to come, before the Eu- 
ropean tables and the Suryeh'Siddhanta agree in giving 
it the same position ; unless there are some inequali- 
ties in its motion not yet observed by European as- 
4rpnomers. 


, , The motion of this planet for a century ; — 
thf Surya SMmita, ^ 

■ " ' ==415 revolutions 2* 1 5® 30' O'* 

By DE LA Lakde’s tnA>\es, Hindu 
" ■ . > 2 16 1 34,3 

-"Pm foce, lhe former foO alo^ by^^ .. 8*1 34,3 

_^^^’$:mean,ton|^t^ attend ©f the year 



i/: 1 




20345 revol 


8 ’ 9® 30*0" 
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By De la Lahb^’s tables, Hindu 
sphere, {§ 12), - 3*- l-®'5(y 13,5'' 

Difference, the ibriaer more advanced 

by - - " ‘ 39 45^5 

which is contraiy to what it ought to be, had rae 
observation been correct. 


62. The mean motions of VennS for a cenfiary 
of iifitVzfl&f years; — 

j^the Siirya Siddhanta •= 

= 162revoI, - - - ,6*-l^‘’48' Xf 

By De la Lande’s tables, Hindu 

sphere, - - - - ,6 18 59 23,1? 

Difference, the former quicker, .by . ^ 48 36,5 

Moan heliocentrick longitude at the end of the year 
4900 of the ^aliyi/g : 

By the SuryaSiddharUa 

=« 7965 revoI, - - - 2»-10'*i2'0" 

By De la Lande*s tables, Ilitidu 

sphere, (§ 12) - - - 2 3^ . IS 45,5 

Difference, the former more advanced by 6 58 14>5 
•Hence, = 860 years, for the age of the 

Huri/a Siddhanta from this operation. " 

63, The mean motions'of Mars for a century'df 
Ilimln years: — 

By the Su^ya Siddhanta = 

^53 revol. - •' 2’' O* i6' 

By D.e la Lanue’s tabJes, Hindu .t , , , , 

sphere, - - _ - - 2 . 0.^*3 

Difference, the former s.lo'i'y by ^ 

Mean longitude at the tmdi^bf the yeat of the 


By the SuryaSidM^a »» V, f i 

20 2 : - By 


.2605. revol. 
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Ds LA Lakde’s tables, Hindu 
^ere{§ 12) - - 2* IS, 58' 11,5" 

Diff erence, the former less advanced by 54 11,5 

Hence, = 340 years, for the age of the 

Sui^a SiMhanta from this operation. 

64. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, are found by modern astronomers 
to be subject to inequalities, on account of the mu- 
tual atb'actions of the planets to each other ; ther. - 
fore, before we proceed farther, it will be proper to 
state here the formulae which have been given by 
M.De la Grange, De la Place, See. for com- 
puting these, inequalities, 

FOR THE SUN. 

Let », =» the number of years before A. D. i750, 
then 0001^408"= the inequality according 
to the quantities given in De laLande’s tables, 
and is additive. 

FOR THE MOON. 

Let n, = the number of years before A. D. iTOO, 
then n.* x. oOii 1355" - ^. 000000044 " express 
, ibie, inequality which is additive in this case. 

FOR JUPITER. 

Jj^in, =* the number of years before A.D. 1750; 
•* Jupiter's mean longitude ; S, =« Saturn's 

B n longitude ; then, + {20' 49",5 — n. 9'',042733 } 
fS iS* — .2 + 5* 34' 8"— 58",88) qspress 

. bequality. 

fh J* S, in''' 'itbe ; -iafts • foen'i — .( 48' 44" 

'34'8'1^». 58";88) 

, '4^ the inequaH<^. * ■ 3''-> 

I ' / 65. From 
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65 . From the position and motion of the Moon> 
we obtain 759 years, for the age of the SuTyeif.Si<id~ 
hanta : as in the following operation : 

4900 — 759 = 4141 Cali yug. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4I41 
of the Cali yug : 

By the Sii?ya Siddhanta’^ 

= 55360 revs. - 3*.23o4l' 52*48"' 

By De la Lande’s tables at the 
«^end of the year 49 OO the C’a- 

li yug, Hindu sphere, (§12) = 2» 2' 40^' 48'" 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu 

years a.nd sphere - =11 8 27 45 16 

Mean longitude at the end of 

4141 oi^eCaliyug = 3 23 34 55 32 

Add inequality in Moon’s motion, . 

per formula for 660 years = 7 52 24,7 

Correct mean longitude = 3 23 42 47 56,7 

Deduct inequality in Sun’s mo- 
tion per formula, for 710 j?rs = 54 38,7 

Moon’s correct mean longitude, 

Hindu sphere - - = 3 23 4I 53 17,9 

* agreeing with ‘the Surya Sidd- 

hanta within half a second, or 29,9 

Or the operation may be as follows, in the Eurih 
pean sphere. 

Moon’s mean longitude at the end of the yeaf 4900 
of the Cali yug : — 

By De la Lande’s taUes, Eur. 

sphere, (§ 11) . - - = 3*- 22* 55' 9" IB'", 

Deduct motion foj 159 Hindu 

years, but sphere =11 20 49 56 25,77 

Mean longitude at the ^d4>f 

the year 4141 of the 4 2 5 12 52,2 

Add. inequality per. formula for 
660 yearn - ==* 7 52 2^4,7 

* 2o3 Correct 
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-iiiei&ii'iQa3gitu,<le, 'C,nd of 

sphere 4*2® 13" 6" 16,2:" 

Now, in order to reduce tliis to the Hindu sphere, 
^isiust .^d What the Sun’s mean longitude was 
at that time, as foUow«; 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end the year 4900 
Cdliyug: — 

By De la Lande’s tables, £nr. 

sphere, (^11) - 0*-20’58''28"S^ 

Deduct motion for 759 Hindu ^ 

years - - «= O 12 22 ll , 9,7 

Sun’s mean longitude at the end 

of the year 4141 - = 0 8 SO z7 20,2 

Add inequality per formula for 

710 years - *= ,54 38,8 

fUorrect naean longitude, Euro- 
psofi sphere — 0.83111 59*0 

But the Sun’s mean longitude in 
•, /the JSTmda sphere at that in-r 

stant was - ?== 0 Q 0 0 0 

Consequently the dilfereijce of 

the spheres , r «?= 0*3 3i il 59,0- 

^ow, from the Moon’s correct 

mean lorigitude - = 4 2 i3 5 16,9 

J^^tractdiit. of the spheres ?= Q 8 31 11 59,0 

Ifemain Moon’s mean longitude 
. sphere- - ~ 5 23 4i 53 1 7,9 

.^e s^e as before. 


• Jtmiter’s position and motions, we 
oh®|l|»'fl!75 ^ars, Hsrthe age of the &tryaSiddJi4nta : 

• '"•‘f 80 uiQO’" 

" Jupiter’s. 
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JupiteT*s mean longit\»de at the end of the year 4dQ(^i 

of the Cati’ : — 

By De la Lands’s tables, Hindu sphere, i2) 

« r 9* 5' S3"-Sd'" 
Deduct motion for 875 Hindu 

years and sphere — 9 3 56" 12 S7 

Mean longitude end of the year 

4025 Cali yug^ s=s 4 5 9 20 59 

Add inequality in JupiterV motion 
^^er De LA Lance’s tables =* 19 22 36 

Surn, = 4 5 28 43 35 

Deduct inequality in the Sun’s 
motion, for 826 years =» .13 4 0 

Jupiter’s correct mean longitude, ' - . 

Hindu sphere = 4 6 27 29 S5 

being the same with the Surya Siddhania lesis 

than half a second. 


67. From Saturn we get 805 years. 

4900 — 805 = 4095 of the CaH yug. 

Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year 4,09$ 
of the Cali yug : — 

' By the Surya Siddfianta 1^8 rev. =« 

11' 6' 19' 48" exy^ 
Saturn’s mean longitude at the end of the year ^4@pO 
o'Cthe Cali yug : — 

By De j a L-vnde’s tables, Hindu ' ■ ■ * 

sphere i2) *= 3’ 3* 24’ 27” 36" 

Deduct motion for 805 Hindu 

years and sphere =3 26 3i0;f 

Remain Saturn’s mean longitude ss 11 6 ^4 ..CJS 

Dedact inequality in moddn \ ^ - 

De La Lanoe’s tables; . / <;»• 33 9 ;jpf 

Remain^ \ " 6 2Q 57 xS 

Deduct inequality in S^’s fno- ^ 
tion perfenrittla ' , ; «■' 1 x 57 

Sato’s correct , mean lotmitude,. 

ebd of ^95 of the Colt. yug =»' 11 6' 19 55 16 

2 o 4 agreeing 
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agfedng with the Surya Stddhdnia within seven 
seconds. 


68. From the aphelion of Mars we get 641 years 
for the age of the Surya Siddhanta : 


Thus, the longitude of the aphelion of Mars at 
the end of the year 4900 of the CaUyug: 

By the Surya Siddhanta =* 92 rev. 

4* 10* 2' 35" A'" 
By De la Lande’s tables liindu 
^^here.(§12) 4 11 30 57 30 

Difference* the former less advanced 


.by ^ . 1 28 21 6 

Mean motion per century of Hindu years. 

By the Surya Siddhanta = 0 0 0 6 7 
By De la Lakde’s tables, Hindu 


sphere 

IMfference, the former slow by 

U l«28'2l"36W4.1oo _ 

Hence, T 3 ~ 46 ~ 5 g 64- 1 


641 years. 


0 O i3 53 3 

0 0 IS 46 56 


69. From the length of the year =365®“' 1 5"^ 3 1 ' 
31" 24"', we get 736 years, for the age of the Surya 
Stddhdnia: , 

' Thus, in the formula ^ =«, (§41) we have 
'dw-9^ 52*'' 39' 16"} /t = 365“*- 15'" 31' 32" 24"'; and 
# W;- 365“ 1 5“ 22' 59". Hence ^ = n « ^41^ = 
.;.4i^^of:the CaUyug, when the year was of the given 
len|^. Iheiefore 4900 T- 4164 »«s 736 years, the 
kf^pt tiic^ryaSvidhdnia. 

I , ' 't’v' , . ‘1 ' ' ' ' ' ' - ^ 

' i- '' ' ■ ' ' ' ^ i ’ ' , 

to. Xbt ^ limits of the fbrcigoing opiera^ons 
be imw collected together^ In ord^ to emtam a mean 
of the whe^: and ’we shall have 

From 
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From the Moon’s aj[k>gee (§ 58) - 605yeaii. 

node (§ 59) - 580 

Sun’s apogee (§ 60) - - 1 105 

Venus ' (§ - 860 

Mars (§ 63) - - 340 

Moon (§ 65) - 759 

Jupiter . (§ 66 ) - - 875 

Saturn (§67) * 805 

Mars’s aphel. (§ 68 ) - -641 

^Dgth of the year (§ 69) - 736 

Sum =* 7506 


which being divided by 10, the number of results, 
we get 730,6 — or 73 1 years nearly for the age of the 
‘Vurr/a Siddhdnta : which differs but about ^ve years 
from the age deduced from the length of the year 
only. 

7 1 . Bttt independent of all calculations we 

know from books, the age in which the Surya 

Siddhdnla was written j and by whom. In the 
commentary on the Bhasvoti, it is declared, that 
Vara'ha was the author of the Suiya 'Siddhdnta. 
The BkasvoA was written in the year 1021 of Saka, 
by one Sotanhnd, who, according to Hindu ac- 
counts, was a pupil of Vara’ha, and under w^se 
directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work. Consequently, Vara'ha must have been 
then alive, or else a very short time before it : which 
agrees as near as possibly can be, with the age above 
deduced j for, the Bhaswti in A. D. i799. Will be 
exactly 700 years old. 

72. That Var a'ha, was the real author of the 
Surya Siddhdnta, is still further confirmed by one of 
his works in my possession, entitled Jatok Arnob 
the mean age of which comes out by computation 
739 years. In this work, as in the Suiya SiMhdnta, 

* thd 
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^e.Su)^ Mooi}^ and'vj^anets, are assumed to have 
Been in a ]ine of meao conjunction, in the first point 
of Aries at the commencement of the Caliyug, on 
the meridian of Lanc(L, and the mean annual mtv 
tions, .1^ both, are as follows : 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


Jatok Amob, I Surya Siddhdnta. 


O*- 0" O' O'' O'" 

4 12 46 40 47^ 

1 24 45 16 1 

7 1 5 n. 52 48 iS 
6,11 24 p 36 
1 0 21 6 O^S 

O, la x2 go 20 S 


0* - 0“ o' 0" O'" 
4 12 46 40 48 

1 24 45 18 

7 15 11 52 48 ” 

6 11 24 9 36 

I 0 21 60 

0 12 12 50 24 


Annual motion of the Moon’s apogee. 

By the Jatok A7'?2ob - l'10»4l' 0"54'"-S 

By the Surya Siddhdnta l 10 41 0, 54 

Annual motion of the Moon’s node. 

Bythe , - 0 i9 21 It 24 

^ the Surya Siddhdnta 0 19 21 11 24 

, I.«ngth of the year. 

-Ds. z zi ziz IV 

§ ihe Jatok Arnhb 363 15 31 31 24 25 ~ 

the Siayd Siddhdnta 3^5 1531 31 24 * 

*' " 73;; Now comparing the quantities of the mo- 
^ttoo^lkiC. deduced from these works with each other, 
1i s^jcyidcntly appear* that one person nmst have 
aullibr of both ; for, though the Quantities 
ji^e n^‘;exa?t^ the sUme, yet the di^rences are loo 
of/.a'^phi^n the 

, wdtks/^ twja diff^ j^ct, ftie small 

dilfetthce ,■ bei?^^ ihfe Jat^ Armb :and SijM- 

.'lijet^in thf^e, '.'ano' not in- the'^^r . Ibf, ' if %e 
4 wofltiply- 
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multiply the mean motions, &o. ^yen in the 
Jmob by 1080000 ^the least cycle of years in which 
the Sun, Moon, and planets are ^sumed to return 
to a line of mean conjunction by the Swyd SUdMn^ 
ta) we shall have (rejecting the fractions and biking 
the nearest whole number) the same revolutions, pre- 
cisely as are given in the Suiyn Siddkdnta (4 S2). 
This much may serve to shew wfio the iieal author 
of the Surya Sidddidnta was : but, if any further do- 
cuments should be deemed requisite, a reference to 
"tt^ost any of the principal astronomical works, 
written since the time of Vara'«a, niust be suffi- 
cient. For, in the Brohma Siidhdnta, Vixhm Sidd- 
lidnta, SiddMnta Munjeri, and many others, that 
system or Calpa which is contained in the 
iddd/idnta, is expressly called the Ce/pa of Vara'$a; 
or, as some express it, “ the Catpa of Vara'ua .the 
fair.” Therefore, any Hindu work in which, the 
name of Vara'ha or his system is mentioned, must 
evidently be modem ; and this circumstance alone 
totally destroys the pretended antiquity of many of 
the Purans and other books, which through the 
artifices of the Brahminical tribe, have been hitherto 
deemed the most ancient in existence. 


74. From what has been said above, it appears 
exWemely probable, that the name of Vara'ha, 
must have been to the Svrya Siddhdnla when it was 
first written, aftd the author well knovm j but that 
after his death, priestcraft found means to alter it, 
and to introduce the ridiculous stoiy of MetX' or 
Mot A, having received" it through divine revie|^ion 
at the close of ffie Satya yjig ? upon which 
fiction its present pret^ed antiquity is founded. 
But this it seems -was litff the only pious hand com- 
m^ed by thecrafty sonsof B rahma ; ibr it appeaiss 
that a.;nuniber of other asbonam^al works were4ben 
s^chl^d also ffir the purpose »f deception 

among 
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amo^ these, some were pretended to be delivered 
ffOid the month of one or other of their deities, as 

^rohma i^iddhdnta, Vishnu SiddlidniUt zad the 
wmks of Siv a, commonly called Toniros. Others, 
were pretended to have been received through reve* 
ktion, as the Sdma SiddhdntOt while others were 
fathtsired on ^ges, who were supposed to have lived 
in the remotest periods of antiquity, as the Vasishta 
Sid^unta, Pardsar Siddhanta, Pudra Siddhanta, 
Gargd SiddhantOt Bhargob Siddhdnta, Scc, to the 
number of about eighteen altogether, including the 
4'Nrya Siddkdnfa. , These eighteen are now called 
by way of pre-eminence, the eighteen original Shas^ 

, te.rs of astronomy, though amongst the whole I am in- 
formed, there are not above three or four real origi- 
nal works } the rest being compiled for one or other 
of these, with the diction or style a. little altered, to 
answer the purposes of priestcraft ; but the revolu- 
tions, motions, &c. of the planets, remaining the 
same as in the original. 

75. Tnasa books, are however, become now 
very scarce ; at least in this part of India 5 so much 
so, that it was with a great deal of difficulty I pro- 
cured the following out of the number, viz. the Soma 
Siddhdntaf Brohma Siddhdnta, Vishnu Siddhanta, 
Vasishta Siddhdnta, and the Groho Jamnl, oivi of 
the works pretended to have been written by Siva: 
but even from these few, a general idea may be 
formed of the antiquity of the rest. 

The SdmdSiddhdnta, Vasishta Siddhdnta, zvA Gro- 
ho Jimul, adopt the system given in the Surya Sidd- 
hdnia by V^rA'ha. The Brohma SiddAdniaz^i^ws to 
havh been Educed ffiom the Bhasvati,hy Calculating 
from diat wbik the positJbns of theSun, Moon and pila- 
nets, at the i^mraencement pf the Vaipa of Brohma, 
and faking ifae calculations to cooiimence &om that 

. epoch 
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epoch instead of the year 102 1 of SaltUt the date of the 
Bhasvoti. llie Vishnu Siddhdnta differs in nothing 
from the Broma Siddhdnta except in the epoch 
from which the calculatbns are directed to be made i 
being the commencement of the Cal/>a of Vaua'ha.^ 
Hence, these books are evidently modern forgeries. 
The Pardsar Siddhdntay 1 am tnfbrmedi has bwn 
taken from the Brohwa Siddhdntay in the same 
manner, as that of Vasishta lias been taken from 
Jhe Surya Siddhdnta. — Indeed, there is reason to 
^tlspect that the whole of the works attributed, to 
Para'sar, are forgeries of a very modern date: J 
have now in my possession a work pretended to be 
his, entitled “ Krisl Pardsar” (i. e. Para'sab on 
agriculture) which is a most palpable*forgery. This 
insignificant little work contains more of astrological 
nonsense and predictions, than of real husbandry : 
nothing of any moment can be undertaken; the 
ground cannot be ploughed; nor the com sown; 
without first -examining the state of the heavens, to 
know if the time be lucky or not ; but what disco- 
vers the imposition, are certain astrological rules 
given in the body of the work. — Thus, to calculate 
the governing planet or Raja for the year ; the au- 
thor says, “ multiply the year of Saka by 3, to the 
“ product add 2, divide the sum by 7, and the re- 
“ idainder will shew the governing planet or Raja 
“ for the year, to which if you add 3 (deducting 7 
“ if the sum admit), you will have its prime minister.”* 
The name “ Saka” shews the forgery, for Para'sar 
is supposed to have lived several centurit^^ befi»e the 
exz p\ Saka as Saliban. 

76. The JffAffsoo/f, I believe, was or^nsUlycalcu- 
lated for the meridian of Siam, and wt^ introduced 

Tbe governing planets are 1 . San. 2. S^oira. 3. Mars. 
i, Meicoryt, S. Jupiter. 6. Venus, 'i , Saturn in their order. 






as formuja 

[ie 4^^r<iE^> abbi^tthe j^car 1 1'90 of 
Sfej^ar}, ox;r.X67 ;^ears after its 4ato — TRie formula 
JBro/t$9^ SidManta ht calculating the 
Cv l^e instaut the Sun enters 
motions) makes the time come 
j)j^ 4me mmuie» than the Bkasvotii 

supposingi.^at the ^rmula of each when 
was regulated or made to a^e with the 
Sht^^ SidttiiantOf which was then the standard 
wdrici. the Brokma ^ddhcmta must have been dS^ 
duced from the Bhasmtig shovX 43 years after its 
introduction into this part of India : or about the 
year^l283 of Saka, This conjecture, if true, may 
be of use ijTt pointing out. the epoch of the forgeries 
of ^eir eighteen SiMkanim, See, as it is probable, 
the whole may have been done nearly about the 
same, time, to answer some particular purpose the 
Bfoidnifts might have then in view. 


,^7. The mean annual motions of the Sun, Moon 
as^diplanets, according, to the Bhasvoti, Brondia 
md^dntd, Vishnu Siddhanta, and some others, are 
asibJlow: 



Hindu 

Sphe 

re. 

Sun, - ’ - 

O’ 

0 " 

0 ' 

O': 

Moon; 

4 

12 

48 

40 

Mercury 

a 

24 

46 

57.^ 

Venus,, - . 

. -7 

15 

11 



6 

11 

24 

20 


1 

0 

20 

54 

r 

. 0 

12 

12 

51| 

Mood’s Apogee, 

1 

10 

41 

54 


.0 

12; 

21 



78. Tna length of the year, according to the 
^bo^e-mendoned works, is S65“'‘ IS*" 31/ SO"; hehce 
we get th^ folibwh’g mean mOfrons of the 'Sbn, 

Moon. 



the wrya' See. 


Moon aad planets^ in that space of timej iroip I)e 
LA Lahde’s tables : 




Eurofbian 

sphere. I 

Sun 

Cf 

0” 

Ql 

58",648i 

Moon 

4 

12 

47 

38,9765 

Mercury 

- 1 

24 

46 

85,51 

Venus • - 

"7 

15 

12 

22,2097 

Mars 

6 

11 

25 

17,8082 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

47, l 505 

iSaturn 

0 

12 

14 

8,0193 


Moon’s Apogee 1 10*41 
—Node 0 19 20 52, U 


reduced lofihuh sphere, 
O’’ 0" O' 0" 

4 12 46 40,ai?85 
1 24 45 36,8620 
7 15 11' 23,5617 
6 11 24 19,1602 
I 0 20 48,5025 

0 12 IS 9, $719 

1 10 40 35,6020 
0 19 2] 51,0580 


By comparing these motions with those in 
§77, some idea may be formed of the antiquity 
of the works ; but as the Brohmu SidUltuHtd and 
Vishnu SiddhdntUy take notice of the Culpa of 
Varaha, it is clear that neither of them can possi- 
bly be older than the time of that astronomer. 


79 . Tub Sun’s apogee, and the aphelia of the 
r planets have no motion accoi'ding to these works* 

nor do they make a conjunction of the planets at 
the commencement of the Cali tjug-, beginning of 
either Calpa * or at any other period. 

80. The next astronomer of any considerable 
note we meet with after Varaha and Sotanuhi), 
is Bhasker Acharya. This man accordji^. to 
the Totvochintamani was- born in the year 1036 of 
Saltat and in the year 1072, wrote or compifed* his 
astroinonucal work called- the Siddhanta Sirot^fitiy 
in which ' he adopted the numt^rs of BuoiiwrA 
Gupta. He also wrote or compiled several other 

works. 
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works, some of which are yet extant, as the IJla 
Voii and lEie^ Gonita j the former on mensuration, 
the latter on algebra. 


81. “From the revolutions of the Sun, Moon, and 
planets, &c. in a Calpa according to Brohma Gupta, 
(§ 21), we obtain the following mean annual mo- 
tions : 

S. O I It 111 IV V VI 

Sun - -- 00000000 
Moon - - - 4 12 46 30 0 0 0 0 

Mercury - - 1 24 44 '59 41 42 43 12 

Venus - - 7 15 11 56 50 51 21 36 

Mars - - - 6 11 24 8 33 23 45 36 

Jupiter •- - 1 0 21 7 56 11 24 0 

Saturn - - 0 12 12 50 11 21 50 24 

Moon’s Apogee 1 10 40 31 45 26 38 24 

Node 0 19 21 33 21 1 26 24 

Sun’s Apogee 

which motions being reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the Calpa of Brohma, gave the positions of 
Sun, Moon and planets, with friose of the Moon’s 
apo^e and node in the time of the author of the 
system, as near as he could determine them by ob- 
servation. This Calpa of Brohma Gupta, is made 
to commence lvith Sunday at the instant of Sun-rise 
on the meridian of Lanka, 


82. The number of mean solar days assigned to 
this Ca|jE>a,is 1 577916450000 : And the length of the 

y har thmfore 

h«mce we.have the followmg mean motions of the 
SinC Moon and jdanets, See. from Db i»a IiAmoe’s 
^les, in that space of Ume. 


Sun 
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European sphere.! Hindu sphere. 
Sun i O** 0“ (y 57", 539 O'- 0* <y </ 

Moon - 4 12 47. 24, i5 4 12 46 26^611 

Mercuiy - i 24 46 SO, 9l I 24 45 33,37 1 
Venus - 7 15 12 20, 46 7 15 11 22,921 

Mars - 6 11 25 17, 22 6 11 24 19,681 

Jupiter - 1 0 21 49,052 1 0 20 51,513 

Saturn - O 12 14 7,976 0 12 IS 10,437 

Moon’s Apogee 1 10 41 34, 13 1 10 40 36,591 

■r Node. 0 19 20 32, S6!0 19 21 29,899 

iSTun’s Apogee .1 2,153) 4i6l3 

83. The mean motions of the Sun, Moon and 
planets, &c. for lOO Hindu years } 

the System ^ j De la Lande's Dijfheuce, tie 
GufTA* Tables. former 

sphere* sphere. 4* or.-— 

Sun O'- 0“ O' 0" 0*- 0“ 0' O" ^ 

Moon 10 17 30 0 10 17 24 21,1 )+ 5 38,9 

Mercury 2 14 59 29,5 2 15 55 37,1 —56 7,6 
Venus 6 19 54 44,8 6 18 58 12,1 +56 32,7 

•»Mars 2 0 14 15,7 2 0 32 48,1 —18 32,4 

Jupiter 5 5 13 13,6 5 4 45 51,3 +27 22,3 

Saturn 4 21 23 38,9 4 21 57 23,7 —33 44,8 

Apol'ee S 17 32 55,7 3 17 40 59,1 - 8 3,4 

— Node'4 n 55 35 4 15 49 49,9{+ 5 45,1 
Sun’s Apogee 14,4 7 41,3 • 7 26,9 

84. The year 4900 of the Cali yug, according 
to th^ system will end on the ] 1th Jpril 17 90, at 
15' past two P. M. on the meridian of Lanka : at 
which instant the mean longitudes of the Sun, Moon 
and planets, &c. will be * 


VOL. VI. * 


Ac- 
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Accordliii to 

B^ohmA Gupta. Ilinelu.SjAttf. 

De la Lande 
Hindu Sj^here, 

Difference thef&r- 
mcr'\‘or — 


Sun*^ mean Longitude 
Moon’s ditto 
Mercury's difto ^ 
Venus’s .ditto 
Mars’s ditto 
Jupiter’s ditto 

Sat, urn's ditto 
Moon's apogee 
node Slip. 
Sun’s apogee 

s. 0 / ' 

0 0. 0 p 

2 17 30 0 

2 ” 59 35.3 

2 14 24 47,6 
2 10 4* 37,7 
» *5 J.5 44>8 
2 27 5 2j, 7 
u 25 23 16,9 
3' 3(5 34.6 
2 17 57 2i,6 

a i If 

8» 

9 0 Q 0 

2 16 2 17,6 
2 27 45 28,9 

2 2 25 11,4 

2 >4 34 33.4 

1 10 10 40,4 

3 4 39 ^^>5 
u 26 28 .51,5 

11 *2 2o 37,3 

2 JQ 53 28.5 

0 / 

1 27 42*4 

— »5 45 53.6 
+^=1 59 8o>2 

— 3 5» 57.7 
+ 4 59 4.4 

— 7 34 6,8 

— 1 5 

+ » 15 57,3 

— 1 56 f>-9 

Years . 

1183 

1685 

1272 

1250 

1036 

!i2ri 

814 

1320 

1559 


Sum of the several agtis deduced - - ==11373 

Mean age of the system of Brohma Gupta = 1263^ yrs. 


85. The revolutions of the equinoxes in a Ca/pa 
according to this system are 199669. Hence the 

annual precession, = ysSfoo = " 59",9007 

De la Laxde’s tables make it (§82) 57 , 539 

Pifference ' « 2 ,3617' 

In the Greio iMghob, written in the year i442 
of Saka, bj Gonesh son of Kesobo, the jstnpual 
precession is stated at one minute ; and at the fend of 
the year 44'4 or 3623 of th^ Cali yug, the. first 
point of aries in the Hindu sphere was supposed to 
nave coincided with the vernal equinox. 1 mention 
these circumstances merely to shew that the quantity 
pf the annual precession, and the point ffpva whence 
It isjcoroputed, are not the sapie .ip .all ^fpd^ hpQ^s 
of ^onqjoiy. 

f 

Having thus given a general outline oftbeSiHfif« 
.'lystems of astronomy at present in use, with their 
formation, and the principles on which they are 
4 founded} 
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founded ; I shall now close the subject with the 
following tables and precepts for calculating the 
commeiicemeni of the Jlindu years and months, 
according to ar.frcnomical and civil reckonings, atid 
the corresporidiu« tinaes in the S^rfipean calendar. 

The instant the Sun enters a sign, is called by 
the Hindus Sonkraniii and nt that moment the 
astronomical month begins. H ilie Sun enters a sign 
^between Sun-rise and midnight, the civil mondi will 
begin at the fo!lowing*Sun-risc. But if the Sun en- 
ters a sign between midnight .md Sun-rise it is then 
called K6t Sonkranli, aiid the whole of the follow- 
ing day nnd night belong to the preceding civil 
month. 

The astronomical day, in this part of Indla^ is 
reckoned from midnight to midnight, and begins at 
the equator six hours earlier than the civil day of the 
same name : the civil, begins at Sun-rise, and con- 
tinues to the Suu-risc following. 

* TtjE following tables are constructed to shew tl^ 
time elapsed of the day according to civil reckonings 
(or rather from six A. M.) — so that if you add fifteen 
dondosy you have the time expired from midnight: — 
the itindu parts of a day, are converted into Euro- 
pean hours, minutes, &c. by multiplying by 2 and 
dividing the product by 5, and vice versa. 


TA 
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TABLE L 



1 

j. 

/ 

// 

Years, 

i . 

• Ci 

/ 

1 

1 


/ 

> 

1 

X 

/ 

1 

1 

15 

31 

30 

10 

12 

35,I5| 

100 

J25 

52 


1000 

1258 

45 


'2 

2 

31 

3 


20 

25 

10,30, 

200 

251 

45 


2000 

2517 

30 


S 

! 3 

46 

34 

30 

30 

37 

45 

45 

300 

377 

37 

30 

3000 

3776 

15 


4 

i 5 

2 

6 


40 

30 

21 


400 

503 

30 


4000 

5035 

, 


5 

i 6 

17 

37 

30 

50 

62 

56 

15 

500 

629 

22 

30 

5000 

6293 

45 

vr 

i. 

6 

7 

33 

9 


60 

1.75 

31 

30 

600 

.755 

15 


6000 

7552 

30 


1 

8 

48 

40 

SO 

70 

88 

6 

45 

700 

881 

7 

30 

700Q 

8811 

15 


8 

10 

.4 

12 


80 

100 

4.2 


800 

1007 

- ! 


8000 

10070 

« 


9 

n 

w. 

43 

30 

90 

1131 

17 

15 

900 

1132 

52! 

30 

9000 

11328 

45 



This table has been computed from the length of 
the year given in the Bhasvoti, Brhoma Siddhanta^ 
&c. In Hindu tables of this kind, the days are di* 
vided by 7, and the remainder only set down ; which 
renders them more commodious and expeditious in 
practice ; however, such would not answer our pur- 
pose, for we must have the days entire, in order to 
|%t the. corresponding time in the European calendar 
mm the excess of the Hindu above the Julian reck- 
which amounts to 7 days in 800 years. 


TABLE 11. 


i 


B 

1 


i 

Months 

i . 

f 

// 

r 

Ijiysack Sonkwti, 

3 

39 

42 



CartickSonkraiili 

1^0 

34 

54 


0 

ditto 

S4 

34 

49 

30 


Ogrohain ditto 

220 

28 

3ti 



A«sar ditto 

‘66 

0 

19 

ESI 


Pous ditto 

249 

57 

1-2 



Srabon ditto 

97 

38 

43 

30 


Magh ditto 

279 

16 

49 

SO 


Bhadro ditto 

129 

i 

+5 


— 

Phalgun ditto 

30S 

42 

58 


nf 

Aiiwin ditto 

160 

_8 

12 


k! 

Choitro ditto 

538; 

32 

F 



nrj. 
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>4 3 I !• 

{‘51 17 

r4 3)) 49 

Tj '9 c>o 
3’6 -)>7 '0,(1 
32- 3,3 PI 

> ‘6 , jw ^ 3 

rf ,'>oUj',4 

)P »1 5 j 
4 5 '> 

5)2' &},20 57 
4 U ,6 i , <;3 


Vnk 

S 

S e 


lO 

532' 

It 


1 ' 

ni 

M 

<•15 

M 

j><> 

J r 

,r 

lb 


V 


iS 


19 

jt’ 

20 

j 4 

' i 

-'i 3 

2 • 

^ 14 l 


M 5 



2 

J ' 


s 1 

) 1 

0 


s 



' jC 61 

i $■ <'’ 
J V 63 
0| ^jlOl 

(> >i 6 j 

7 

« >(» 6 
o 3’’ ( o 
If 33 Of 
1 } i<) 70 


i4|7> 
I V ,';|76 

>2' 30|77 

_.3 5 ' 117 ,__ 

Irt Icjp 1 1 us 


8 ioqI 13^ ijo 
7() 110 140 171 
111 1 ji 17^ 
8*1 ij^li 173 

«o|tt 3 ji 43 17 ^ 

f3(”4,Ml 17-5 
HjjiiS Hj »7<> 

J 3 » *6 146 177 
8f» 11" j ^7 178 
8, ! ih 140 1/ ) 

88 119 1 4t)| 100 

89 I <^0 i^oi 181 
9o|lfM Ijl 18* 
qi 1 1 18 j 

92 12 J i5i 18 J 

93 U >4 t!) .»! 

93 'i*» , I , , i 30 

9 ; J >6 I 1 ^ 8 T 

qo J /| 1^7|1«8 
ip I 8j I i8q 
98 1 'g.159 J()0 

09 l J91 

too 

101 J3> 162 1Q3 
10 > 101 

1C4 134 i64H()^ 
Is , !:;/> 165 r96 
10^1 14O 166 197 
106 ty ib7 iqS ; 
jO"» 138 8 iqq 

10^’ 16^ ^co 

{ Ieontfu \ lake <mt 


1^ 1 C) I 

201 '^31 262 292 

002 ''j> ^>63 293 
20.) 233 .6j 294, 

003 ‘*34 (), >95 

>07, 2J5 266 296 
>^o o jb 067 297 
20- »37 <>68 98 

200 238 69 09 
209 > j9 270 300 


20-1 »37 068 98 

200 238 69 09 
209 > j 9 270 300 
Mojj}o'>/< 301 
’1 J > [1 1 07^ 30 > 
^^rr,‘^ 7 i 103 
3«>4 

>14 >44 27-, J05 
job 

2i6j>^6’277 30/ 

>17 <>17 2^8 308 
>1^ >^8 9 / t ) <09 
>19|P40 >80 310 
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month and day : 2d. If the number given, falls in 
the table before the day on which Bysack begins, — 
the month and day of the month corresponding will 
belong to the year following; and must be dated 
apQoraihgly. 

I. To £nd the instant the Sun enters a sign or the 
SkfnkrwUi, 

Precept. With the years expired of the Cali yug;^ 
< ent€t Table I, anc^take out the days, &c. correspond- 
ing : take from Table II, the days, &c. opposite the 
given mondi, and add them to the ftwmer: divide 
the days thus found by 7, the remainder will shew 
; t|ie day ofthe week, and the fraction the time elapsed 
from. 6 A> M. when the Sun enters the sign accord- 
ing to true motions. 

II. To find the day on which the civil month 
begins. 

precept. If the Sun enters the sign between sun , 
me and midnight, add 1 to the day of tlie week on 
which the Sonkranti falls; but if between midnight 
and sun rise add 2, and the sum will be the day of 
the week onytrhich the civil month begins sun- 
rise. 

. 111. To find the corresponding time, according 
to. the pMropean calendar. 

. Precept. 1 . To the .number of days found from 
Tables I, and II, add 1 or 2, according as the 
S 0 nkranti> happens tq fall before or after midnight 
as in the last, and reserve the sum. 2. To the years 
expired of the Cali.yug add 3, and divide the. sum 
by 4 ; add to the quotient the years expired of the 
Caliyiigt and subtract the sum from that which you 

reserved. 
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reserved. 3. Witfi the remainder enter Table III, 
and take out the month and day corresponding,' 
which will be the month and day of the month of 
the European calendar, on wl'.ich the Hindu civil 
month begins at Sun rise according to Old Style. 

IV. To find the year before or after the Christian 
era, corresponding to any year of the Cali pug. 

• Precept. The Cal' pug begnn 3! 02 years before 
the commencement <5f the Ctms’tian era, or 3101 
before the year of Christ’s birth: therefore, if the 
years expired of the Cali pug exceed 3102, the ex- 
cess + 1 , will be the current year ofithe Christian 
era in which the first month Bpsack of the current 
Hindu year begins. 2. If the years fall short of 
3102, the difference will be the years before the 
Christian era: or the difference — 1, will be the 
years before the year of Christ’s birth. 

EXAMPLE I. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding tq 
the first of Bpsack in the year 4901 of the Cali pug f 

Years expired = 4900, and 4900 + 1 — 3 1 02 = A. D. 1799. 
Tablji. For 4000=5033 0 Q, Sum 6171 + 1 - a>«173 

900=1132 52 30 i®22i:?_.1225 
4 

Table IL Bjisaci = 3 39 42 Add 4900 

Sum, - =6171 32 12 Sum - - - .61?5 

SmhaniU Wednesday, 4 32 12 Difrercnce=3lstJWi»rf^O.S. 47 

Atltl per precept, 1 Add diff. betvveenO^&N.S.ssff 1 1 

By sack begins on T/mrsdi^ 5 0 0 1 Sum = 1 1 1 7 d9,N.S.'ate3ii 

llic days of week are always expressed' by 
figures, as, I for Sundap, 2 for Moudap, &c. 

EXAMPLE II. 

Required the day of the week and' day of thu^ 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the i*i of Carfick, in the year 4901 of the Cali pug? 

? 4 Years 
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Years expired as in the last. 

Table I. For 4000^5035 0 O Sum 6358+1 - - =6359 

900=1132 52 3oi~i?=I225 

Table II. = 190 34 54 Add 4900 

Sam - 6358 27 24 Sum, - - 6125 

Seuhrmti, Mmdeyt 2 27 24 Dii}erence=4(hOr/()^>'iO.S. 234 
Add - • 1 Difference of sly |e add 11 

Ist Cartitk, on TuesJaj/, 3 Sum,=15lh Octiber. N. S.=245 

EXAMPLE III. 

Required the day of the month, &c. on which 
the 1st of Choitro in the year 4901 falls? 


Table I. For 4900=6167 52 30 Sum, - 6507 

Table 11. Clmitn ^ 338 32 57 Deduct as above > 6125 

Sum, • 6506 25 27 Remainder, - 382 

Add - 1 Deduct 1 year - =365 

Sum, • 6507 Remainder, - - 17 


lstC/mtn,on H'eilxsd.—^ which per Table 111=1 st March 

O. S. or 12th March, N. S. 
A. D. 1800. 

EXAMPLE IV. 

Required the day of the week and day of the 
month of the European calendar, corresponding to 
the 10th of Cartick in the year 17 1 1 of the Cali pug ? 

Yearse}cpirtd=t?10, and 3102—1710-4-1=8.0. 139’. 
Tablel. ForlOtX)=1258 45 0 The 10th CarZ/fl - =2353 

700= 881 7 30 428 

10= 12 35 IS Add - 1710 

Table II. CarUci=^ JSO 34 54 Sura - - - ==2138 

Sum - - 2343 2 S9 Difference - • = 215 

Add • i Which per Table = 15tH Sefit. 

1 si Cof'tici - — 2344 O. S. diff. between O. & N. S. 

Add - - 9 was then — — 12 

10thCd:r//V£ - --2353 Therefore 215 — 12 «s=203 

Which falls on Which per Table==^3d5'^/.N.S. 

When 
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When the Sohkranti happens to fall at or near 
midnight, the Hindu astronomers (or ratlier calcu- 
lators of almanacks) not unfrequently differ amongst 
themselves with respect to the day on vi’hich the 
civil month begins : some making it later or earlier 
than others by a day, according to the works or ta- 
bles from which each makes his computation. But 
independent of this irregularity, there is another 
which probably arises fiom lo^ nl custom : in .some of 
the Nuddea calendars, the civil month is invariably 
made to begin at the Sun-rise immediately following 
the instant of the Sviihrantit whether the same hap- 
pens before or after midnight ; — On tlie other hand, 
most of the calendars calculated in and about Cal- 
cuttOj and at Balias make the month begin a day 
later when the Sun enters the sign after midnight, 
agreeable to the rules above laid down. 


AP- 
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APPENDIX. 


nULES OF TitE ASIATfCK SOCIETY. 




OIR WILLIAM JONK, the revered founder of 
the Society, in his Discourse, delivered on the 
15^ February, 1784, and published in the first vo- 
lume of these Researches, recommended that in the 
infiincy of the Society, there should be no formal rules. 
Accordingly none were passed, but the suggestions 
in the above discourse were unanimously adopted, and 
having been since uniformly acted upon, they may 
be considered the original rules of the institution. 
They were, in substance, as follow : 

I, That the Institution be denominated ^heAsia- 
tick Society ; that the boimds of its investigations be 
the geographical limits of Asia ; and that within these 
limits, its inquiries be extended to whatever is per- 
formed by man or produced by nature. . 

II. That weekly meetings be held for the purpose 
of hearing Original Papers read, on such subjects as 
fall within the circle of the Society’s inquiries. 

III. 
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III. That all curious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to the Secretary; for which they 
shall immediately receive the thanks of the Society. 

IV. That the Society's Researches be published 
annually, if a sufficiency of valuable materials be re- 
ceived. 

V. That mere translate, .s of considerable length 
be not admitted, except of such unpublished essays 
or treatises as may .be transmiUed to the s<}ciety, l>y' 
native authors. 

• VI. That all questions be dcckledon a ballot, by 
a majority of two-thirds, and that nine members be 
required to constitute aboard for such decisions. 

VII. That no new- member be admitted who has 
not expressed a voluntary desire to become so ; and 
in that case, that no other qualification be required, 
tlian a love of knowledge, and a zeal for the promo- 
tion of it. 

The foregoing are the only general points noticed 
in the Founder’s Discourse, but an additional rule 
Was introduced by him, and has been since continued, 
in proposing and electing new members, viz. That 
the proposition having been made and second- 
ed, the election take place by ballot, at the next 
meeting. This rule has also been considered appli- 
cable to all qvfestions ofimportance. 

• 

On the 19th of August, 1796, a meeting of the 
Society was held, for the special purpose of consider- 
ing tlie best means of rendering the Institution per- 
manent, and for determining whether a House should 
be provided for the future meetings of the Society, 
when it was 

Resolved, 
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Resolved, 

1st. That application be made to his Majesty^ 
for a Charter of Incorporation for this Society. 

2d. That a House be provided, for the use of 
the Society. 

3d. That a Committee be appointed to consider 
the best mode of caitying into execution the objects 
of the two foregoing ref^iutions, and to report their 
opinion at the next meetmg of thp Society. 

4th. That the Committee be requested to con- 
sider any rules and regulations for advancing and pro- 
moting the objects of the Institution of the Society,, 
and lay them before the Society for their determination 
at a future meeting. 

On the 29th of September 1796, the Committee 
elected on the 19th of August submitted the follow- 
ing propositions which wore unanimously adopted 
by the Society. 

1st. That the intended application to his Majesty 
to obtain a Charter of Incorporation for the Society, 
be made throu,:^ the Governor General in Council and 
the Court of Directors. 

2d. That the best mode of carrying into execfl'* 
tion the second resolution of the Society on the 19th 
August, will be, by building a commodious house, 
as soon as the funds requisite shall be provided. 

Sd. That, in order padually tb establish funds 
for that purpose, and tor- defraying the necessary 
current expences of the Society, an admission fee be. 
established ; and that, as none of the present Mem- 
bers of the Society, have hitlierto paid any fees, those, 

resident 
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resident in India contribute two gold mohurs in lieu 
thereof. 

4th. That a like sum of two gold mohurs be 
paid in future by every new Member as an admission 
fee on his election. 

5th. That every Member of the Society, resident 
in Indian (honorary Members exce(>ted) pay four 
gold mohurs per annum, quarterly, in the first week 
of January i April, July, and Odober, and any Mem- 
ber neglecting to pay his subsaription for half a year* 
after it becomes due, be e.msidercd as no longer be- 
longing to the Society. 

6th. That as admission fees an9 quarterly contri- 
butions would not, under a long course of time, af- 
ford funds sufficient to build a house, a subscription 
for voluntary contributions be opened, and applica- 
tion made to Government for a convenient spot of 
ground, as a site for the proposed Building. 

7th. That a Treasurer be elected. • 

8th. That as frequent meetings would tend to 
promote the general objects of the Society, weekly 
meetings be established, as soon as the building in- 
te’hded for the purpose shall be finished ^ and that, in 
the mean time, a meeting of the Society be held 
least once in a month. 

&th. That, as it may not always be convenient 
for the IVesident to attend on such occasions, it is ad- 
viseable to elect first and second Vice Presidents an- 
nually. 

lOth. That the Society appoint a Committee of ' 
Papers, consisting of the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Secretary, for the time being, together with five 
•ther Members, to be elected annually ; and that this 

Com- 
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4>£unmktee shall select the papers ibr publication, 
and' superintend the printing of the Transactions of 
the Society. 

1 Ith. That the Society make it publickly known, 
that It is their intention to establish a Museum and 
Xiibrary, and tiiat donations of books, manuscripts, 
and curiosities, will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged. 

A 

The five first voluipes of the Spcicty’s Researches 
were' published by the Superintendents of the 
Honourable Company’s Press, tor the produce of 
their salej but on the 3d oi May 1798, the Society 
resolved as foIlo>^s 

ist. TThat the Transactions be hereafter publish- 
ed at th? cxpencc, and on account the Society j 
^th, as the Society has now a fun.d which may be 
applied to that purpose, and as by this means the So- 
ciety will be enabled to publish any number of en- 
gravings that maybe thought necessary to illustrate the 
Papers, as well asto regulate the price, and thereby 
intend the circulatibn ^ them. 

2d. Tsat the Transactions be published in /«dm , 

more cmivenient for the superintendence of <he 
l^ss, as well as being more suitable to an Asiaiick 
libcietyjand that the mode of publication, with all 
, other details, be left, as heretofore, to tlte Committee 
of Papers. 

f Sd. That the Committee of Papers be ajjyfliorized 
draw upon the Treasurer for any sums requisite 
' JTO defray the expence of publishing the Transactions j 
aud th^ an order, signed by a majority of the Com-* 
mittee^l>e a sufficient warrant to the. Treasurer fmr 
paying the same. 

* ^iATTGITST. 
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S 23 d AUGUST, 1798. 

t Resolved, that any Member of the Society may 
have the privilege of introducing, as a visitor, any 
Gentleman who is not usually resident in Calcutta. 

itth OCTOBER, 1798. 

On a question, proposed at a meeting held on 
the 27 th of September, “ Whr'ther absent Members, 
“ resident in Calcuita, shall be allowed to vote by 
" proxy on the election of Vice Presidents and Cora- 

mittee of Papers,” The Society determined in 
the negative. * * 

toik JANUARY, 1799. 

Resolved. 

]ft. That it will be proper to puyish, with each 
volume of the Researches, a list of suchOriental subjects 
as may be considered in the light of Desiderata ; 
to be prepared, by the Committee, from lists, submitted 
to the Society, by the Members or others. 

2d. That, as a testimonial to the merit of the 
best Papers, communicated to the Society, on the 
subjects proposed as Desiderata, the author be 
presented with the volume of Researches, wherein 
such Paper is contained, accompanied with a com- 
plimentary letter, from the Secretary, in the name 
of tlje Society. 

Sd. That the rules of the Society, not already 

published, be inserted in an Appendix to the next 

volume. < • . 

♦ • 

4th. That four additional Members of the Com- 
mittee of Papers, be elected } and that the Committee 
do hereafter consist of thirteen Members, including 
the President, Vice Presidents, and Secretary j of 
whom, any Member, not less than five, may be com- 
petent to form a Committee. 


rpr> 
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FEBRUARY^ ytk, 1799. 

The Committee of Papers were authorized by a 
resolution of the Society to defray any small contingent 
expences on account of the Society, which they 
might deem indispensable. 

JULY Atky 1799. 

Resolved, 

That, in case, at any future meeting of the So-^ 
ciety, the President and both Vice Presidents should 
be absent, a quarter of an hour after the fixed time 
of meeting; the senior Member of the Society pre- 
sent, shall take the chair for the evening. 



The meetings of the Society are now held on the 
first Thursday of every month, at eight o’clock from 
the Eutumnal to the vernal equinox, and at nine du- 
ring the other six months of the year. 
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